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Clean-Up Begins 
In Eastern Part 
Of Flood Area 














By JOHN W. THOMPSON | 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 2.—Today 
in the vicinity of Cairo, Ill., and 
along the Tennessee border of 
the Mississippi River, oil men 
were busy strapping down stor- 
age tanks and removing motors, 
pumps, compressors, and other 
portable equipment from sta- 
tions and storage plants, grimly 
awaiting the invasion of flood 
waters from the Ohio River. 


Further up the Ohio valley, in 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
Portsmouth sections, the water 


had receded as much as 15 feet, 
leaving a coating of muck and 
slime on pumps, motors, build- 
ings and storage tanks—a grim 
hint to oil men of what they 
must cope with when the water 
finally returns to the confines 
of its banks. 


According to reports today 
from Cincinnati and Louisville, 


service station and_ storage 
depot equipment, such as 
pumps, air compressors, and 


electric motors, that had been 
removed to protect them from 
flood waters, are slowly being 
put back in place again. All 
over Cincinnati where the high 
water has left its mark, men 
are busy with fire hose follow- 
ing the receding river, and 
washing down their property 
as it re-appears from its week 
of submersion. 


=. New Business 


Additional evidence of the be- 
ginning of rehabilitation was re- 
flected in Cincinnati newspapers, 
where advertising by various 
companies promoted such prod- 
ucts and services as wiping 
cloths, electric motor repairing, 
plumbing service, building 
foundation repairing, dry clean- 
ing, and a host of other items so 
necessary to the mop-up and 
clean-up period. There were an 
encouraging number of adver- 
tisements by companies telling 
employes to return to work. 

‘The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, 
through a newspaper advertise- 
ment in a Cincinnati paper, noti- 
fied its dealers and customers 


that, although one of its ware- | 
houses had been destroyed by 
fire, it had ten other bulk plants 
to serve the community. The) 
notice added that Standard had | 
an adequate supply to serve any | 
other companies or stations | 
temporarily cut off from a+} 


$5 Wage, 36-Hr. Week Asked 


In Oil Unionization Drive 





source of supply. 


Water for boilers at hospitals | 
and for other emergency pur-; | _. : 
| poses was still being carried in| CLEVELAND, Jan. 25.—First 
| oil company tank trucks today | formal steps were taken Jan. | 
|at Cincinnati, despite the fact |24 in the proposed campaign to 
‘that pumping stations in the | 24d oil to the steel, automobile 


city were slowly being put back | 9d coal industries, in which 
city w y being p | John L. Lewis’ Committee for 


into operation. Among the com.- | . om 

| panies contributing their equip- | Industrial Organization hopes 
| ment for this purpose are Hall- | to organize and obtain exclusive 
Ratterman Oil Co., Eureka Oil|ecognition for its “one big 
Co., Standard, Cities Service, | UNION. 


|Sun, Gulf, and Socony-Vacuum.| Harvey C. Fremming, presi- 


: |dent of the International Asso- 
lors Association. through its| ciation of Oil Field, Gas. Well 


its | 
. _and Refinery Workers of Amer- 
ase geri ~ Set addressed a letter to vari- 
— oo a nn wee) ee elt eapecietnts asking uni- 


Ohio tax commission officials | versal establishment of the 36- 
concerning losses of its mem-| hour week with a $5 per day 
bers, and also non-members, | minimum wage. The industry is 
whose property or supplies have | given until March 1 to accept 


been destroyed in the Ohio Val-| this proposal. If it is not accept- 


(Continued on page 12) ed Fremming announces that he 





Crude Price Hike Averages 
10.25 Cents in Southwest 





N. P. N. News Bureau | panies arose the morning of 
By LAWRENCE E. Saree | the 28th, took in the morning 
TULSA, Feb. 1.—Notices of 


: : . |paper in Houston, Tulsa, Fort 
intention to increase prices of Worth, Dallas or some other 
crude oil are sometimes accom-| 9j) town, looked at the headlines 
panied by statements explain-| spout the floods, prepared to 
ing why the action is taken. On|tyrn the page to see what 
some occasions, “leaks” develop | antics the legislatures had been 
and the news about the increase up to the day before. Then they 
gets out a day or so ahead of/caw the headlines—usually one 
the official announcement. column, as the news had come 

However, neither statement | jn Jate—that told them that the 
nor “leak” attended the increase 


“!iday ahead of them was to be 

posted Jan. 28 by Humble Oil filled with excitement. 
& Refining Co., large producer 
and purchaser of crude oil in 
Texas and New Mexico. Judg- 
ing from all the known facts 
and circumstances surrounding 
the ceremony of telling the pub- 
lic that the price was going up, 
this writer draws the conclu- 
sion that the executive depart- 
ment of the Humble kept the 
matter very much to itself un- 
til somewhere around 11 o’clock 
the night of the 27th, then filed 
some telegrams and told the 
Associated Press. 

Executives of other oil com- 


There was frantic telephon- 
ing. Some couldn’t believe it 
had happened. On Dec. 4, Dan 
Moran, president of Continental 
Oil Co., had given a month’s 
notice that he was going to rec- 
ognize the producers’ necessity 
for higher prices and that on 
Jan. 4 he would pay 17 cents 
a barrel more for crude he 
bought. The motion was sec- 
onded by E. B. Reeser, presi- 
dent of Barnsdall Oil Co. Jan. 
4th came and nobody did any- 


(Continued on page 10) 








N.P.N. News Bureau | — 





will go to Congress for legisla- 
tion to accomplish the same re- 
sult. 

Fremming complains in his 
letter that wages in the oil in- 
dustry are not keeping pace 
with earnings. He says that the 
industry has failed to maintain 
code wages and hours. 


Pointing to statements of in- 
dustry leaders that government 
regulation is unnecessary, 
Fremming says that his letter 
now gives the industry its op- 
portunity to demonstrate the 
truth of such statements. He ap- 
pears to doubt that his propo- 
sals will be accepted by saying 
in his letter that “experience 
causes the workers to doubt the 
ability of the industry to redeem 
its pledge of ‘self-help’.” 

Letters to the oil associations 
are a prelude to the spring 
membership drives in the oil 
and steel industries. The oil 
campaign was planned at a 
meeting of the executive coun- 
cil of the union held at Long- 
Beach, Calif. early this month. 

At this meeting it was plan- 
ned to start the membership 
drive April 1. Fremming an- 
nounced at that time that he 
has a potential roll of employes 
to work on of 250,000 in the pro- 
ducing and refining divisions 
and 750,000 in marketing and 
other branches. 

The Fremming letter comes 
at a time when there does not 
seem to be much unrest among 
oil industry workers. In Okla- 
homa a sit-down strike has been 
in progress at Empire gasoline 
plants since about the first of 
the year but labor conditions 
generally in the industry appear 
on the surface, at least, to be 
satisfactory. The industry is 
employing more men than ever 
before, is paying a high hourly 
and annual wage. 

Following is the _ text 
Fremming’s letter: 

“A cursory examination into 
the problems affecting economic 
stability in the petroleum in- 
dustry is the matter of: the con- 
trol of crude oil production in 
keeping with refinery require- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Strikers Ordered 
To Vacate Plants 





N.P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Feb. 1.—An order 
addressed to “former employes” 
instructing them to vacate com- 
pany property was delivered by 
a peace officer this week to 
members of the oil workers’ 
union who have been on a 
strike since Jan. 1 at eight nat- 
ural gasoline plants of the Em- 
pire Oil & Refining Co. in Okla- 
homa. 


The order was signed by E. L. 
Peck, Empire’s gasoline depart- 
ment head. It was ignored by 
the strikers who have been in 
possession of the plants since 
the walkout. The company’s 
officials have declined, mean- 
while, to state what steps, if 
any, will be taken to have the 
men removed, now that they 
have been notified they are no 
longer employes of the com- 
pany. 

There has been no change in 
the situation since Jan. 1, the 
strikers remaining in posses- 
sion of the plants and they have 
been operating them just suf- 
ficiently, it was said, to furnish 
gas to homes dependent on the 
plants for fuel. 


$5 Wage 
36 Hr. Week 








(Continued from page 9) 


ments which in turn is deter- 
mined by consumer demand. 


“The petrolem industry is 
committed to this program, ap- 
proaching same from two dis- 
tinct premises (a) conservation 
of crude petroleum (b) eco- 
nomic determinism. For the 
past three years much progress 
has been made in accomplish- 
ing both results. 


“The workers in the petro- 
leum industry are not unmind- 
ful of the necessity for fruitful 
results beneficial to the indus- 
try, but—constantly the work- 
ers are reminded of the fact 
that reasonable earnings were 
not their lot during depression 
days and the unfortunate fact 
today, despite the favorable eco- 
nomic gains of the industry it~ 
self, is that wages are not in 


keeping with corresponding 
earnings of petroleum com- 
panies. 


“In addition thereto, we find 
companies have failed to keep 
their agreement, which was to 
continue code hours and wages. 
The obvious result is that the 
competitive factors insofar as 
the Wages Bill, etc., is not stab- 





stabilization is most imperative. 
“We, therefore, offer to the 
industry through its various 
trade associations the opportun- 
ity of accomplishing the pur- 
poses sought through its own 
leadership, ie., a universal 36- 
hour work week, and a $5.00 per 
6-hour day base rate of pay, 
with corresponding differentials 
as they affect the various classi- 
fications of employment. 


“We base our offer upon the 
often repeated statement ut- 
tered by the leadership of the 
petroleum industry, that ‘gov- 
ernment regulation is unneces- 
sary, the industry can accomp- 
lish better results through its 
normal leadership than could 
possibly come through legisla- 
tion.’ If the results named here- 
in can be effectuated without 
legislation, we happily subscribe 
to the statement made by in- 
dustry, as above set forth. How- 
ever, experience causes the 
workers to doubt the ability of 
the industry to redeem its 
pledge of ‘self-help.’ 

“Therefore, if the industry is 
unable to accomplish workers’ 
stabilization by March 1, 1937, 
we shall seek such stabilization 
by legislation at the hands of 
federal congress.” 





Crude — 


Hike Averages 





(Continued from page 9) 
thing except watch to see what 
others would do. The days 
passed and the price advance 
was just a duet. For 24 days 
these two companies paid 17 
cents per barrel more than 
their competitors. 


Humble’s Surprise 


The matter had passed the 
stage of discussion, except to 
speculate on how much longer 
the two price advancers would 
continue their pioneering. Then 
came the Humble’s surprise. 
One learns that it was so much 
of a surprise that even corpo- 
rate relatives of the Humble 
who buy oil in other states got 
their news from the morning 
paper. 

So many kinds of crude oil 
are produced in Texas that: the 
raise cannot be expressed in 
cents per barrel, without speci- 
fying which field or district is 
being discussed. It was de- 
scribed as an increase of 10.25 


cents per barrel average but it) 


requires much figuring to ar- 
ive at an average. Humble al- 
ways looks closely at“ refinery 
yields of various products in 
deciding what it can pay for its 
raw material and it buys many 
kinds of oil, from low gravity 
stuff good for little except road 
oil and asphalt to high gravity 


ilized, and the need for such! crudes which yield large per- 





centages of gasoline. It pro- 
duces and purchases about 200,- 
000 barrels daily. 


12 Cents In E. Texas 


East Texas crude constitutes 
about one-third of the entire 
production of Texas and there- 
fore, is a controlling grade. The 
advance in price Jan. 28 on this 
was 12 cents, total price at the 
well $1.27 a barrel. This is a 
flat price. The crude is so uni- 
form in quality and gravity that 
the gravity schedule which pre- 
vails in most purchases is not 
used. 

Twelve cents was selected as 
the amount by which Oklahoma 
crudes should be raised, with 
Carter Oil Co. taking the lead 
the morning of Jan. 28. Carter, 
like Humble, a subsidiary of 
Standard of New Jersey, does 
no buying in Kansas. 


Other purchasers in Oklaho- 
ma and Kansas usually wait to 
see what Carter and Stano- 
lind Crude Oil Purehasing Co. 
do. Some adhere to the sched- 
ule of one, some to the other. 
Stanolind is the dominant buyer 
in the two states, its daily vol- 
ume there and in the several 
Texas districts where it pur- 
chases exceeding 200,000 bar- 
rels. It was mid-afternoon of 
Jan. 28 when the Stanolind an- 
nounced its increase, effective 
that same morning. 

By night nearly all purchas- 
ers had announced changes in 
their postings, some conform- 
ing to Carter’s schedule, more 
to Stanolind’s. The only differ- 
ence is on lower -gravities. 
Stanolind begins with the grade 
below 29 degrees, for which it 
is now paying $1.06, while Car- 
ter, purchasing some oil in 
some southern Oklahoma fields 
where gravities are low, be- 
gins at below 25 degrees, for 
which it posts 98 cents. Both 
add two cents for each addi- 
tional degree A. P. I. gravity 
and their schedules join at 29- 
29.9 degrees and travel together 
the rest of the way, ending with 
top price of $1.30. 


Schedules Are Uniform 


Trail Blazers Moran and Rees- 
er, whose trail had all but 
faded out, joined the crowd by 
dropping back a nickel. Thus, 
there was the unusual spectacle 
of a price raise and a reduction 
in the same day. Mr. Moran 
made the only statement of the 
day. He said: 

“Continental’s original action 
merely recognized a statistical 
and economic situation that was 
apparent from all of the facts 
available to us and to others. 
Obviously, however, Continental 
Oil Co., regardless of statistics 
and economics, cannot indefi- 


nitely continue to pay higher 
prices for the raw product than 
are paid by our competitors and 
we are therefore going along 





with them in this adjustment 
which, while not as large as we 
have hoped to accomplish, will 
nevertheless serve as substan- 
tial recognition of what is just- 
ly due the producers.” 


Reports were that some West 
Texas operators were unhappy 
over the price advances. Their 
increases did not match numer- 
ous others that were posted, 
notably in the East Texas areas. 
Pecos county, for instance, went 
up six cents; top price for 
other West Texas and New 
Mexico crudes was placed at 
$1.08, or 19 cents under East 
Texas field price. 

North Texas and North Cen- 
tral Texas crudes—more easily 
identified as the Wichita Falls 
district and general Ranger dis- 
trict — under the new postings 
command a top price of $1.20, 
the differential of 10 cents 
under Oklahoma and Kansas 
grades being maintained. 


Coastal Schedules Broadened 


Gulf Coastal schedules were 
broadened by the Humble to 
take into account the higher 
gravities which have prevailed 
in the deeper sand discoveries 
of the past two and three years. 
Humble also extended its grav- 
ity scale postings to some of 
the Southwest Texas fields. 

This was first general price 
advance — and to this morning 
it had covered all areas except 
California — since Jan. 9, 1936, 
when Sun Oil Co. led off. There 
has been no argument concern- 
ing necessity for an increase, 
save on the point of timeliness. 
When President Moran of Con- 
tinental notified the world in 
December that he would in- 
crease prices, chief objections— 
mostly sotto voce—were that 
winter was not time to post in- 
creases, as lowered demand 
would prevent commensurate 
strengthening of the refined 
oils markets. 

All did concede that the crude 
market would be strong in 
1937 and that wildcatting should 
be encouraged, because new 
pools would be needed, particu- 
larly in Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Adequate price is the thing that 
puts wildcatters to work. For 
producers in established pools 
more money was needed, even 
taking last year’s price as ade- 
quate at the time tt was posted 
(which few producers will con- 
cede). 

Steel and other material used 
in producing have been ad- 
vanced in price and the tax 
burden continues to swell. There 
have been fairly general ad- 
vances in labor, and increases 
in production taxes impend. 
Oklahoma and Texas are prac- 
tically certain to raise them, 
Kansas legislators are looking 
wistfully at the green field of 
severance taxes, hitherto not 
grazed in that state. 
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Crude Advance Brings Sharp 


Increase in Refinery Costs 





N.P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Feb. 1.—An increase 
of more than $2,000,000 a month 


in raw material costs con- 
fronts Mid-Continent refiners 


as the result of the 12 cents a 
barrel advance in crude oil 
prices in principal fields on Jan. 
28. 


Will refined products prices 
f.o.b. plants move up sufficiently 
to absorb the cost increase, 
amounting in the case of 36 
gravity Mid-Continent crude to 
10.7 per cent? Or has the ad- 
vance already been discounted 
in the wholesale markets? 


Those two questions appar- 
ently have been uppermost in 
the minds of virtually all Mid- 
Continent refiners, although 
they realize from experience the 
answers will not be known for 
several days. They have been al- 
most unanimous, however, in 


their statements that this crude 
price increase, coupled with in- 
creases in labor and materials 
they have experienced recently, 
is going to make them figure 
mighty close in order to stay on 
the profit side of the ledger, if 
refined products prices fail to 
move up. Particularly will this 
be true in the case of the inde- 
pendent refiners who do not 
have their own crude produc- 
tion. 


That the refiner’s crude bill 
will jump more than two mil- 
lion dollars a month is shown 
clearly by a study of statistics 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Refiners in the Mid-Continent 
have been running in excess of 
17,000,000 barrels of crude to 
stills a month for _ several 
months. November runs totaled 
17,157,000 barrels. 


Assuming that the refiners, 
however, will reduce crude runs 
after the advance, and will drop 
back to the lowest total for the 
past 12 months, 15,022,000 bar- 
rels in February, 1936, the in- 
crease in their costs still will 
amount to $1,800,000. 


Just how much of this in- 
crease gasoline will carry, and 
how much will be borne by the 
other refined products remains 
to be seen. Refiners who have 
fuel oil contracts with the rail- 
roads automatically have a por- 
tion of the crude increase added 
to their contract price but in the 
final analysis this is a relative- 





ly small percentage of the in- 
crease. 

These fuel oil contracts call 
for an increase in the contract 
price amounting to 60 per cent 
of the increase in the price of 36 
gravity Mid-Continent crude oil. 
Refiners having these contracts 
can now add 7.2 cents a barrel 
to the price they receive for the 
oil. This thins out to a small fig- 
ure on crude since less than 
seven gallons of fuel are made 
per barrel of crude run in this 
area. 


The N. P. N. refinery index 
for Feb. 1 is indicative of the ef- 
fect of the crude advance on the 
refiner. The index stood at 47.8 
on Feb. 1, as compared with 56.1 
on Jan. 4. It is at the lowest 
point since the spring of 1935, 
except for Oct. 1 last, when 
there was a sharp dip in Mid- 
Continent gasoline markets. 


The N. P. N. refinery index is 
a calculated figure attempting 
to show in general the operat- 
ing margin of the Mid-Continent 
refiner. The figure represents 
the difference between the 
posted price of crude at the well 
and the open market price for 
products from an average grade 
of crude at the refinery. 


The average N. P. N. refinery 
index for 1936 was 56.6, equiva- 
lent to nearly 10 cents per bar- 
rel above the present figure. 
The average for 1935 was 52.5. 
On Page 31 of this issue will be 
found a chart showing the trend 
of the index for the past three 
years. 

A majority of the Mid-Centi- 
nent refiners apparently are 
looking -to gasoline to carry 
most of the increased cost load. 
In fact many of them are un- 
derstood to have the policy of 
letting the gasoline price cover 
cost of processing and market- 
ing products from a barrel of 
crude. Taxes, insurance, profits 
and reserve they endeavor to 
obtain from the products other 
than gasoline. An advance of 
0.45 to 0.5 cent a gallon would 
be required if gasoline is to 
carry the entire increase in 
crude costs. 


The increase in crude price is 
not the only source from which 
refiners recently have experi- 
enced increased costs. Labor 
costs have gone up along with 
materials costs, many refiners 
point out, and if gasoline prices 
do move up a full 0.5 cent to 
cover the increase in crude 


costs, they are going to have ta 
look to other products to take 
care of the advance in manufac- 
turing costs from other sources. 





il 





Wholesale Prices 


Advanced in East 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—In their 


first general advance in whole- 
sale prices in more than a year, 
Standard Oil companies of New 


Jersey and Louisiana today 
raised posted tank car and deal- 
er tank wagon prices of all 
grades of motor gasoline 0.5 
cent generally throughout their 
respective territories. 


Considered a surprise move 
in some quarters, most market 
observers here considered the 
advance as a logical move for 
the company whose subsidiaries 
led off in the advance in Mid- 
Continent crude oil prices last 
week. An announcement from 
Standard of New Jersey credit- 
ed the advance to increased 
crude prices. The advances 
were met by the majority of 
major marketers in the terri- 
tories covered by the New Jer- 
sey and Louisiana companies. 


The New Jersey company’s 
advance applies in all states 
where it markets, except Dela- 
ware, where it usually follows 
the Atlantic Refining Co. States 
included in the advance are, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and District of Colum- 
bia. 

The Louisiana Standard’s ad- 
vance applies throughout Louis- 
iana, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
A general 0.5-cent advance in 
gasoline prices by this company 
on Jan. 18, 1936, following a 10 
to 15-cent advance in Mid-Con- 





tinent crude prices, held until 
Sept. 28, when prices were re- 
duced 0.5 cent. Except for lo- 
cal changes, a similar advance 
by Standard of New Jersey Jan. 
16, 1936, has held until the pres- 
ent time. 


Flood Postpones 
Kentucky Meeting 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 1.—Flood 
conditions prevailing in Louis- 
ville have caused the indefinite 
postponement of the conven- 
tion and exhibit of the Ken- 
tucky Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation, according to word 
from Herbert L. Clay, secretary 
of the Kentucky association. 
The convention had been sche- 
duled for Feb. 8 to 10, at the 
Brown Hotel, in Louisville. Mr. 
Clay got word through to Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS on the 
one telephone line, in the city 


hall, connecting downtown 
Louisville with the outside 
world. 


He said the downtown area 
of Louisville was an island, of 
which the city hall is the center. 
All supplies to the city are 
brought to city hall by boat, 
apportioned there and taken by 
boat to outlying sections of the 
city. 

He said the gas supply had 
failed and those marooned in 
the downtown area were cook- 
ing, lighting and heating with 
kerosene stoves, brought in in 
five-gallon cans by boat. About 
4000 to 5000 gallons a day were 
being used, he stated, most be- 
ing taken out by boat to out- 
lying sections of the city. 





advance being 10.25 cents. 
grades. 


new postings. 


including Salt Creek. 


Somerset, Ky., 12 cents. 


10 cents. 





HIGHER CRUDE PRICES 


Mid-Continent 


Jan. 28—Humble Oil & Refining Co. took the lead in 
advancing all Texas and New Mexico crudes from one 
cent to 46 cents a barrel, based on gravity, the average 


Other large purchasers advanced Oklahoma and Kansas 
and North and East Texas crudes 12 cents for principal 


Continental Oil Co. cut 5 cents from its previous advance 
of 17 cents on Jan. 4, bringing its prices in line with the 


In North Louisiana and Arkansas, Standard of Louisiana 
advanced 12 cents, on Rodessa and Smackover 15 cents. 


Rocky Mountain District 
Jan. 28—Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. advanced 12 cents, 


Ohio Oil Co. advanced from 5 to 12 cents. 
International Refining Co. (subsidiary of The Texas Co.), 
advanced Cut Bank and Sunburst, Mont., 5 cents. 


Eastern Fields 
Jan. 28—Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. advanced 


Jan. 29—Seep Agency advanced Corning, O., 10 cents. 
Central States 


Jan. 28—Ohio Oil Co. advanced 10 to 12 cents. 
Jan. 29—Pure Oil & Simrall advanced Michigan crude 


Full details regarding the changes on all grades of crude 
will be found on page 23 of this issue. 
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Cleanup Begins 
In Flood Area 





(Continued from page 9) 


ley, with the idea in mind of pro- 
tecting these companies in mak- 
ing claims for such losses. 


Seek Tax Refunds 


On Jan. 26 a bulletin was sent 
to all OPMA members, remind- 
ing them of the law in regard to 
tax refunds on casualty losses. 
This law provides that no refund 
shall be authorized or ordered 
on a casualty loss of motor 
vehicle or liquid fuel, unless no- 
tice of such loss is given the 
commission within ten days 
“from the date of such loss or 
destruction or discovery there- 
of”. 

Association members were ad- 
vised to notify the tax commis- 
sion immediately of such losses 
and to ask for an application 
form for a refund on casualty 
losses. It was pointed out in 
the bulletin that, while the no- 
tice of the loss must be filed 
within ten days, the claim for 
the refund can be _ presented 
within a period of 60 days. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws’ 
Washington News Bureau found 
today, upon checking with the 
U. S. Department of Internal 
Revenue, that it would be im- 
possible for oil companies to re- 
ceive a refund on federal taxes. 
The federal law makes no pro- 
vision for refunds on the federal 
taxes on gasoline and lubricating 
oils. 


During the past week War 
Department engineers were ex- 
periencing some difficulty in 
their attempts to put overturned 
and tipped tanks back in place. 
One such tank, at Riverside, 
Ohio, refused to budge from its 
45-degree position. The gaso- 
line in a 500,000-gallon storage 
tank belonging to the Pure Oil 
Co., tipped to a dangerous posi- 
tion, was pumped into a barge 
maneuvered into position by 
Army engineers. 


Employes in Relief Work 


Further down the Ohio River 
at Paducah, a city entirely 
evacuated, it is reported that 
the entire business section is 
plagued by a thin film of gas- 
oline floating on the water, the 
result of a large storage tank 
rupturing. 


At Evansville, most of the di- 
vision employes of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana are engaged 
in flood relief work. R. A. Mil- 
ler, the company’s manager at 
Evansville, is in charge of a 
local relief station. Many Stand- 
ard Oil trucks in southern Indi- 
ana and Illinois are being used 
by the Red Cross for hauling 





water to stricken areas. Miller 
is reported to have cared for 200 
refugees at his home. 


On January 28 the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana donated $10,- 
000 to the Red Cross for flood re- 
lief, half going to the Chicago 
relief fund and the other half 
to relief fund at Evansville. 


During the past week the Red 
Cross at Cincinnati received 
$4000 from the Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio, $1500 of which was 
sent by the Cleveland main of- 
fice and the remainder given by 
the company through A. B. Cald- 
well, the company’s Cincinnati 
manager. 


According to Caldwell, his 
company had 8,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline in Cincinnati when 
the flood _ started. Of this 
amount, 3,000,000 gallons was 
lost in the flood areas, and the 
rest has been tied up by the 
water. 


Shipments Resumed 


Encouraging word came out of 
Louisville today. W. R. Abbott, 
president of Aetna Oil Service, 
Inc., telegraphed NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM News that tank wagon 
and tank car shipments from his 
plant, which stood in five feet of 
water during the flood’s crest, 
would be resumed Feb. 5, and 
that refinery operations would 
start about Feb. 12. 


The refinery of the Stoll Oil 
Refining Co., Louisville, at the 
crest of the flood was sitting in 
15 feet of water. In spite of 
this handicap, this company has 
been able to obtain an adequate 
supply of products from outside 
sources and is offering its stock 
to any company in need, as 
well as for relief purposes. 


The Stoll family, well known 
in Louisville and in the oil in- 
dustry throughout the country, 
is earning its service stripes in 
the emergency. The father, C. 
C. Stoll, and four sons, all con- 
nected with the oil company 
that bears their name, have all 
taken into their respective 
homes some of the less fortu- 
nate employes of their company 
who have lost their own homes 
and possessions in the flood. 


Oil Men Active 


William A. Stoll, one of the 
sons, and vice president of the 
Stoll Oil Refining Co., is a mem- 
ber of the mayor’s emergency 
committee and is active in di- 
recting and organizing the tre- 
mendous rehabilitation job that 
Louisville now faces. Stoll is 
also president of the Louisville 
Board of Trade. 


Another oil man well known 
throughout Kentucky, and who 
is active in relief work in Louis- 
ville, is Herbert L. Clay, secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Petroleum 
Marketers Association. At the 
Louisville city hall, on the one 





telephone line that connected 
that stricken city with the out- 
side world, Clay got a call 
through to the Cleveland office 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 
He had been marooned at city 
hall for over a week and was 
giving all of his time, except for 
two or three hours sleep a night, 
to relief work. 

In the short time he was.al- 
loted the use of the phone, he 
explained that the gas supply 
had failed and that’ those 
stranded in the downtown area 
were cooking, lighting, and 
heating with kerosine stoves. 
Between 4000 and 5000 gallons 
of kerosine were being used 
each day, Clay estimated. It 
was being delivered in five-gal-| 
lon cans by boat. 

The Gulf Refining Co. has 
brought a barge of gasoline 
into Louisville, where it is tied 
up under the Municipal Bridge. 
At present the water is still 
above the previous record flood 
stage, and some oil companies 
estimate that it will be a month 





before ‘operations can be re- 
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turned completely to normal. 
Large storage tanks, in many 
cases, have floated down the 
river, and must be towed back 
and again placed in position. 


Damage Unknown 


In most instances, attempts 
to determine the extent of dam- 
age to oil company property 
have proved futile. However, 
from the Cincinnati area alone, 
it is known that flood waters 
have directly affected storage 
tanks with a combined capacity 
of well over 10,000,000 gallons, 
as well as pumps, motors, and 
other equipment in at least 15 
river terminals. 

In most cases, the question in 
oil men’s minds throughout the 
flood area is “What damage has 
been done?” That still remains 
to be answered, and it is at 
present a secret that only the 
surrounding slimy water knows. 
After that secret has been re- 
leased, then will be the time to 
tackle the question of “How 
shall we go about the problem 
of rebuilding?” 





How Flood Damaged Properties 
Is Described by Oil Man 





By J. P. STEVENS 


The unprecedented flood situ- 
ation at Cincinnati, with the 
water reaching a crest of 80 
feet, has caused an almost com- 
plete temporary standstill in the 
gasoline industry of the city. 

Cincinnati, in recent years 
due to the Ohio River, has be- 
come a metropolis whose gaso- 
line supply is furnished to a 
great extent by barge transpor- 
tation. In the neighborhood of 
70 per cent of the entire supply 
comes in by this means. Not 
only the independent suppliers, 
but also many of the major 
companies have river terminals. 
With a flood stage of 52 feet, it 
is not difficult to imagine what 
80 feet would do to a series of 
terminals receiving gasoline by 
barge. The picture in one word 
might be, “Swamped.” 


Below Cincinnati is the sec- 
tion familiarly known as “gaso- 
line alley,” where at least five 
or six terminals are located 
with an approximate total ca- 
pacity of 7,000,000 gallons. In 
this section there is complete 
inundation. This section, viewed 
from the high hills of Kentucky 
just across the river is one that 
we can stop and picture with a 
few interesting details. 

The first terminal to catch 
our eye is that of the Pure Oil 
Co. Here things are orderly, ex- 
cept for water to a depth of 15 





or 20 feet around the large stor- 





eThe accompanying first 
hand description of the Ohio 
river flood was written by 
Mr. Stevens at NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEws request. 
His account of flood condi- 
tions was so graphic, when 
he was interviewed over the 
long distance phone, by 
N. P. N. editorial staff 
members, that he was asked 
to write his own impres- 
sions.—Editor 











age tanks. Next comes the 
Tower Oil Co. terminal, where 
two of the five storage tanks of 
200,000 gallons each, are stand- 
ing. Cne is on a 45-degree angle 
with gasoline spilling from a 
broken seam. The next tank is 
lying on its side, the contents 
gone. 

The last tank belonging to 
this company has completely 
left its moorings and floated 
about 1000 yards down the river 
and at present is lodged in the 
top of a big tree. Five 10,000- 
gallon marketing tanks have 
completely pulled loose from 
their foundations. The garage 


and office buildings are com- 
pletely under water. 

Going down the river, the 
Tresler Oil Co. comes next, and 
there three large storage tanks 
still stand, but a battery of 10 or 
12 marketing tanks, capacity 
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10,000 gallons each, have torn 
loose. Five of them are out of 
line, and probably all pipe line 
connections will present a pic- 
ture of complete wreckage 
when the water drops. Here 
also the office building is com- 
pletely under the muddy brown 
swirl that characterizes the 
Ohio river at this time. 


The next terminal we see 
from our vantage point is that 
of the Ohio River Refining & 
Terminal Co. Here the situation 
is much the same—office build- 
ings submerged and the storage 
tanks surrounded by 20 feet of 
water. From our point across 
the river the entire layout ap- 
pears to be in the middle of the 
river, so far inland is the water 
past where the terminals are lo- 
cated. Just out of the water 
stick the tops of the telephone 
poles lining the main lines of 
the Big Four and the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads which border 
the river and serve these term- 
inals. 

On Sunday, Jan. 24, gasoline, 
which was said to have come 
from the Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio bulk plant, was lying on 
the water of flooded Mill Creek 
Valley, which is located in the 





industrial section of town. This 
gasoline caught fire, causing 
damage to the extent of a re- 
ported $1,500,000. The gasoline 
lay on the water for two days 
before it was ignited. 

Gasoline-covered flood waters 
were a menace never before ex- 
perienced in this section. Water 
has never come up high enough 
to cause damage to such an ex- 
tent that tanks have turned 
over, spilling their inflammable 
contents. 

Many tank cars were taken to 
a place of supposed safety—the 
railroad yards. No one dreamed 
that they would not be perfect- 
ly safe, but as the muddy 
waters continued to rise, the 
railroad yards along the river 
were as completely inundated as 
the gasoline terminals, and the 
tank cars are floating around 
like tin cans. 


Upon confering with John 
Woodruff, Jr., state commis- 
sioner at Cincinnati, I find it im- 
possible to even estimate the 
damage. This is something that 
will not be known until the 
river has once again receded 
into its banks and an actual sur- 
vey made of oil company prop- 
erties. 





“Floods Can Be Prevented’’, 
Says Cincinnati Oil Man 





Floods such as the Ohio river valley has just experi- 
enced can be prevented, in the opinion of H. W. Burckhardt, 


president of the Cincinnati Oil Works Co. 


In the following 


communication to National Petroleum News he asks that 
oil men help in securing the legislation from Congress to 
build the necessary dams and reservoirs.—Editor. 


By H. W. BURCKHARDT 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 30.—We 
are fortunate in coming through 
the flood with very slight dam- 
age. We have one bulk term- 
inal at Aurora, Ind., and seven 
retail service stations at Cin- 
cinnati, submerged. The cost 
of transferring stock and re- 
storing damaged equipment will 
be about $4000, as near as we 
can estimate it now. 


Our four other bulk terminals 
at Brookville, Ind., Carlisle, 
Cinoco, and Cincinnati, were 
able to maintain uninterrupted 
service during the flood. Fortu- 
nately, we lost no tanks or 
other equipment but we have 
been working night and day 
transferring stock. At Cincin- 
nati, we were able to get water 
into the storage tanks that were 
threatened and four powerful 
gasoline driven pumps kept the 
water out of the warehouse 
cellars and dikes at the rate of 
3000 gallons a minute. 


The _ situation was more 








alarming due to the failure of 
the electric supply but the ex- 
perience of a disastrous gaso- 
line fire, in another part of the 
city, was fresh in the minds of 
the city authorities and the 
fire department responded 
promptly at three o’clock Mon- 
day morning, when it was dis- 
covered that the water was ris- 
ing rapidly around some of the 
large tanks. We were without 
electric service but a limited 
supply was restored as soon as 
the authorities realized our pre- 
dicament. 


In Relief Service 


Rail and street approaches 
were well above the water 
throughout the flood period and 
we were able to render effective 
relief service and filled all or- 
ders promptly as received. The 
water discharged from our 
cellars, flowing on the streets, 
was noticed by those in need of 
water and for several days 
trucks carrying empty drums 





Automotive Lubrication Ar- 
ticles Ready in Booklet 
Form 


Special lubrication arti- 
cles from the Jan. 13 is- 
sue of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS have been 
reprinted in an attractive 
48-page booklet to fill the 
demands of those who 
failed to place their orders 
for copies of this issue be- 
fore the edition was ex- 
hausted. 

Articles in the issue dis- 
cuss the lubrication of the 
new 1937 models, profit pos- 
sibilities in front wheel 
bearing lubrication, servic- 
ing of air cleaners and 
there are several articles 
on the lubrication of hypoid 
gears. 

Copies of the Automotive 
Lubrication booklet will be 
sent postpaid at the follow- 
ing prices: Single copies 25 
cents; 10 to 49 copies 23 
cents each; 50 to 99 copies 
22 cents each; 100 to 999 
copies 21 cents each; 1000 
and over 20 cents each. 

Please send _ remitance 
with orders of less than $5. 
Editorial Department, Na- 
tional Petroleum News, 
1213 West Third St., Cleve- 
land, O. 











were lined up to be filled from 
our hose connections. We also 





filled railroad locomotives sev- 
eral times each day. 


It seemed providential that 
we had a new tank truck with 
the first coat of paint, in the 
shop. This truck was immedi- 
ately assigned to haul water to 
the hospitals and schools. We 
experienced the utmost co-oper- 
ation from our suppliers and 
the railroads in moving tank 
cars and we were able to keep 
all our dealers supplied and 
filled all orders promptly. 


These river floods can be pre- 
vented by building dams and 
reservoirs at-the river sources 
and by reforestation of these 
areas. Congress should be urged 
to get started on this work im- 
mediately. We can have the 
same kind of a flood next year 
if the weather conditions hap- 
pen to be the same. Every time 
we have a flood it costs more 
than the cost of the dams and 
reservoirs, which would prevent 
floods forever. Help get action 
from Congress. 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 1— 
Leases on 480 acres in Gray- 
burg and Robinson fields, New 
Mexico, will be sold at public 
auction at Las Cruces, N. M., 
Feb. 23, General Land Office, 
Interior Department, announced 





today. 





Flood Aid Bills 
Before Congress 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
By A. M. PETTY 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1— 
With five bills before Congress 
to foster financial aid—either by 
government agencies or private 
lending institutions under gov- 
ernment guarantee—to flood 
stricken business in the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys, some 
form of credit facilities are vir- 
tually certain to be made avail- 
able to the oil men and others 
who need aid in rebuilding 
wrecked establishments. 


However, adamant officials of 
the Internal Revenue refused 
today to budge from the posi- 
tion that gasoline is gasoline, 
whether burned in_ internal 
combustion motors or floated 
away by angry floodwaters, and 
said there would be NO refund 
of federal taxes paid on the pe- 
troleum products which were 
swept down the river. 


“The federal taxes on lubri- 
cating oil and gasoline are 
manufacturers taxes,” an In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau official 
explained today. “They are pay- 
able on the first sale. Once the 
tax has been paid, there is no 
way of obtaining a refund un- 
less the gasoline or oil is put to 
some use which is tax-exempt 
under the law and regulations.” 


The federal tax on lubricating 
oil is four cents a gallon, and on 
gasoline one cent a gallon. 

Bills now in Congress provid- 
ing for federal aid to business- 
men who need help in recon- 
structing their establishments 
include those by Senator Bulk- 
ley, Ohio, Congressman Polk, 
Ohio, and Congressman Spence, 
Kentucky, which would em- 
power the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make 
loans to repair damage done by 
the floods, although the Spence 
bill would limit loans to “non- 
profit corporations.” 

Two other measures would 
extend to 1939 the life of the 
modernization loan program of 
the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration (due to expire April 1) 
so far as insurance of loans to 
repair flood damage is con- 
cerned. Sponsored by Senator 
Bulkley, Ohio, and Congress- 
man Steagall, Ala., the bills also 
would allow FHA to guarantee 
up to 20 per cent of the total 
loans of a lending institution 
made for such purposes instead 
of 10 per cent, as at present. 

In this connection, President 
Roosevelt said at his press con- 
ference Friday that it was his 
hope that private lending insti- 
tutions would be liberal in mak- 
ing loans and would bear the 
greater part of the credit bur- 
den necessitated by flood re- 
habilitation. 
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Oil’s C. I. O. Serves Notice 


Through the medium of a letter to some of the oil as- 
sociations, Harvey Fremming, president of the oil field and 
refinery workers’ union, presents to the oil industry his de- 
mands for a 36-hour week and a $5 minimum wage for six 
hours work a day. 


Fremming is in effect serving notice, through this means, 
on the oil companies of demands to be made upon them, be- 
fore many weeks, in the name of the union for these and other 
objectives, probably including the right of his union to act 
as the sole bargaining agency for all oil industry workers. 

Fremming knows that the oil associations to whom he 
has sent his letter cannot act for the entire industry in 
this matter, if they would; he knows that the wages paid 
and the hours men work are matters between the individual 
companies and their employes. To attempt to set up arbi- 
trary standards on behalf of an entire industry would work 
hardships against which the workers themselves would be 
the first to protest. 


Fremming talks also about going to Congress for legis- 
lation as to wages and hours for oil industry workers. Here 
again he knows this is not the solution. The only manner 
in which Congress could legislate on this matter, if it can at 
all, would be in very broad, general terms affecting all in- 
dustry, not picking out one particular industry for the pur- 
poses of such legislation. 


Fremming’s union is under the dictatorship of John Lewis 
through his C.1.0., the dictatorship which has kept many 
thousand workers in the automobile industry out of employ- 
ment, against their will, through the control of a small mi- 
nority, by means of the sit-down strikes in the General 
Motors plants. A few weeks ago, Fremming, in Los Angeles, 
announced publicly the unionization of the oil industry under 
the C.I.O. was to start April 1. 


His recent letter to the oil associations, published in 
full in this issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, is advance 
notice to the oil companies of demands to be placed before 
them later. To oil company executives it should be a warning 
that oil is to be included in Lewis’ drive this spring to or- 
ganize basic industries. 





Let Employers Have a Say 


The labor problems of this country are entirely too im- 
portant to justify rushing through Congress legislation that 
smacks strongly of compulsory arbitration, as is proposed 
by Madam Secretary of Labor now that it looks as if the au- 
tomobile strike is not going to work out promptly. 


It would seem that every employer of labor should have 
opportunity to study her proposed legislation and, if he 
wishes, express his opinion on it, and it should not be a snap 
opinion either. All this before the measure comes up for 
action in Congress. 


But Madam Secretary does not seem at all inclined to 
let the employers of the country have this opportunity to 
inform themselves. I have been out in South Dakota the 
past week and the local newspapers and such editions of 
the Chicago and Twin Cities’ papers as got out there 
did not give an employer any clear idea of what Madam 
Secretary wants, except something that sounded mighty like 
a “kangeroo court” with her presiding. I wonder how many 
other employers of the country are as much in the dark 
as those in South Dakota must be? But, wherever they 
live they certainly have, or are supposed to have, equal 
rights. 


Madam Secretary seems to want authority at once to 
command whatever files and costs and other data she wants 
from General Motors and presumably also from the labor 
unions. Also she seems to want the power to put whoever 
she decrees under oath and force them to answer any ques- 
tions she may ask and then, according to some of the news- 
paper accounts, she would “make” General Motors sit down 
and talk to John Lewis of the union in her presence. There 
was also something said in one of the news stories that she 
also might “recommend” a settlement. 


In other words Madam Secretary—or whoever she might 
name as her deputy—would seem to have about all the au- 
thority of a court to command information and, while it 
might lack authority to enforce its “recommendations,” any 
such recommending would amount to a sentence before public 
opinion. It would be a sentence that would be hard for an 


employer to oppose these days, no matter how unjust it 
might be. 


Perhaps we should have compulsory arbitration in this 
country but certainly it should not be approached in the 
heat of a labor battle and by a person and for a person 


who is exhibiting anything in the present labor trouble ex- 
cept judicial calm and fairness. 


If Madam Secretary gets authorization for her “kangeroo 
court” then how will the oil industry like “trying” its case 
before such a newborn institution, say along this spring, 
when John Lewis’ oil union says it is going to have the oil 
industry organized?—W. C. Platt. 





The oil industry had its first strike a few days ago in 
protest of gasoline taxes. It hapened out in Tampa, Florida, 
where dealers closed their stations because the city had 
added an extra cent to the tax to finance WPA projects. 
People there were already paying a seven-cent state tax and 
the one-cent federal tax. The dealers said their trade would 
go outside the city to buy “gas.” 


The strike did not last long. The city went into busi- 
ness, buying gasoline at an oil company bulk plant and dis- 
tributing it in trucks manned by police officers. It was a 


good lesson on what city authorities could do to break 
a strike at gasoline stations, if they really wanted to take 
action and avoid the inconvenience to the public of having 
to go outside the city for their supplies. 
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Group Buying, Selling, Financing 


Proposed to Wisconsin Jobbers 





By Teletype 

MADISON, WIS., Feb. 2.—A 
proposal for group marketing 
by jobbers, including the buying 
of gasoline and other supplies, 
selling under a common brand 
name and the loaning of money, 


is to come before Wisconsin 
jobbers. 


The proposal is to be made 
by A. J. Fiore, Jr., Fiore Coal 
& Oil Co., Madison, at the an- 
nual meeting Feb. 23, 24, 25, of 
the Wisconsin Petroleum Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee. Fiore has 
issued a circular outlining his 
proposal, listing ten major 
functions with data on a pro- 
posed plan of corporate organ- 
ization. 


Group action is proposed 
through a corporation of $200,- 
000 capitalization limited in 
membership to jobbers not af- 
filiated with co-operatives or cut 
rate organizations. In addition 
to original stock purchases 
jobber members would contri- 
bute $10 a tank car until the cor- 
poration’s combined capital and 
surplus reaches $2,000,000. Job- 
ber members also would pay 
1/16 cent a gallon to meet the 
ccorporation’s operating and ad- 
vertising expenses. 


Group purchasing of mer- 
chandise would result in a size- 
able saving to jobbers, the cir- 
cular relates. Jobbers sales in 
1936, estimated in the circular, 
were 132,000,000 gallons of gas- 
oline, 2,000,000 gallons of motor 
oil, $2,000,000 in tires and $500,- 
000 in other accessories. Sav- 
ings estimated are 0.5 cent a 
gallon on gasoline, 10 cents a 
gallon on oil, and 20 per cent 
each on tires and accessories. 
Total increased jobber profits, 
through group buying, are esti- 
mated at $1,360,000 annually. 


Functions Listed 


Ten major functions listed in 
the cireular are: 


“Purchase all requirements 
for members from refineries 


and other supplies of merchan- | 


dise. 


“Develop a brand name to be 
used by members only, to the 
exclusion of all other brand 
names. 


“Establish a system of intra- 
state coupon exchanges for cus- 
tomers use. 


“Provide financial assistance 
for members. 


“Develop uniform accounting 
system for jobbers use. 


“Watch legislative develop- 


ments pertaining to the oil busi- 
ness and keep members advised 
of all tax law changes. 

“Group buying of fidelity 
bonds and all other types of in- 
surance. 


“Development of advertising 

| programs. 

| “Provide for exchange of 

ideas among members. 
“Promote fair competition 

throughout the state.” 





Corporate Setup 


Corporate organization and 
capitalization given in the cir- 
cular are for 800 shares par 
value $25., each share to have 
| one vote. Stock would be al- 
| lotted on the basis of 1936 gas- 
oline gallonage. Stockholders 
would elect a board of 11 mem- 
bers. 


Before an owner could sell his 
stock it must first be offered to 
the board. 


After combined capital and 
surplus has reached $2,000,000 
through member payment of 
$10 a tank car, the corporation 
would be recapitalized on this 
basis and additional shares 
would be issued to each stock- 
holder based on cash paid in. 


Advertising policies would be 
| conducted by the corporation's 
en through the directors. 





The loaning of money from 
the corporation’s capital would 
be to finance jobbers “at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest” and 
the circular states “repayment 
to be on a basis that would al- 
low the jobber ample time with 
no fear of being put out of busi- 
ness.” 








| R-P. Act Discussed 


| N. P.N. News Bureau 
| TULSA, Feb. 1—The Robin- 
;}son-Patman act was discussed 
before the Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Tulsa Jan. 29 by George 
A. Renard, executive secretary 
of the national association. Be- 
tween 250 and 300 business men 
attended the informal meeting. 


| Mr. Renard made no attempt 
|to discuss the constitutionality 
of the act but did state that its 
ambiguities already have proved 
|confusing to both courts and 
| business men. 


| With Mr. Renard at the con- 


| ference here were H. M. Lingle, 

Houston, a vice president of the 
inational association, George 
Brockway, Southbridge, Mass., 
/also a vice president, and Wil- 
\liam L. Grossman, St. Louis, a 
| member of the national commit- 
tee. 








Octane Is Increased 


For Purchases 


By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 2.—The 
Treasury Procurement Division 
wants to make sure that, in its 
purchases of gasoline for the 
April-June quarter, it will get 
“regular” grade, so it has in- 
creased the minimum octane 
number requirement from 65 to 
68 


No other change in the speci- 
fication for motor fuel V was 
made. Officials emphasized that 
the change was for TPD con- 
tracts only. 


The specifications for U. S. 
Motor G-101 (third grade) and 
V-75 (premium) were left un- 
changed. 


In most instances, the pro- 
curement division has been ob- 
taining regular branded gaso- 
line, 68-70 octane, in response 
to its bids for V-65; but to make 
sure that all its contracts for 
“regular” gasoline come up to 
at least 68 octane, it has ad- 
vanced the octane number min- 
imum three points. 

Opening of bids for the April- 
June contracts covering tafk 
wagon and tank car deliveries 
in states comprising the various 
regions have been tentatively 
scheduled, as follows: 


GASOLINE: Region 1 (east), 
Feb. 16; Region 2 (southeast), 
Feb. 17; Region 3 (middle 
west), Feb. 16; Region 4 (south- 
east) and Region 5 (Rocky 
Mountains), Feb. 15; Region 6 
(Pacific Coast), (no bids, pres- 
ent contracts run to July 1). 


FUEL OIL: Regions 1 and 2, 
Feb. 23; Region 3, Feb. 19; Re- 
gions 4 and 5, Feb. 18; and Re- 
gion 6, Feb. 19. 








Proration Lifted 
From 22 Fields 





By Teletype 
TULSA, Feb. 2.—Proration 


was lifted entirely in 22 pools 
of Oklahoma by order of the 
Corporation Commission issued 
Jan. 30, and effective Feb. 1. 20 
of the fields are in the greater 
Seminole district and most of 
them have failed in recent 


months to produce their allow- 
ables. 


The commission announced 
that the Bureau of Mines esti- 
mate of market demand was 
being followed. This is 581,900 
barrels daily, an increase of 
8800 barrels over the January 
recommendation. 


The Oklahoma City Wilcox 


zone was allotted 122,084 bar- 
rels daily, an increase of 1800 
barrels over the January quota. 
The Crescent and Fitts pools 
absorbed most of the rest of 
the increase, 


Illinois Wildcat 
Makes 250 Bbls. 





By Teletype 
CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—In the Il- 
linois area that has been the 
scene of an extensive leasing 
play for the past year, Admas 
Luvsiana Oil Co. has opened a 
new pool in Sec. 214N-1E. The 
discovery well made 250 barrels 
in 24 hours from the benoist 
sand at 1392-1418 feet after a 
10-quart shot. 


The new pool is in Marion 
county about 15 miles north 
of Centralia and eight miles 
north of old Sandoval pool. The 
latter also produces from the 
Benoist sand, which is in the 
Chester group of the Mississip- 
pian. Several of the major 
companies, including Carter Oil, 
Shell Petroleum, Gulf Oil, Pure 
Oil and Ohio Oil have been ac- 
tive in the leasing play which 
followed publication last year 
of comprehensive report on 
structural features of the II- 
linois basin by the geological 
survey of Illinois. Considerable 
amount of geophysical work has 
done by the companies. 


Oil in the discovery well of 
the new field is 39 plus gravity. 
Illinois Pipe Line is laying a 
line to the well to connect with 
its branch which serves them 
Sandoval and other small fields 
of the area. 


\ 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 2.— The 
action of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. in discharging 
John Clarke, an employe at its 
service station in Cleveland, 
was upheld by Dr. John W. 
Lapp, federal mediator, after 
hearing testimony presented by 
counsel for the company and 
by Phil Hanna, local head of 
the Gasoline Station Operators 
Union, who represented Clarke. 


According to Hubert B. Ful- 
ler, who represented Firestone 
in the hearing, Clarke was dis- 
charged because his_ services 
did not prove satisfactory dur- 
ing the probation period in 
which he was hired. 


The union claimed, according 
to Fuller, that Clarke was dis- 
missed because of his union af- 
filiation. 


The two opposing factions ap- 
peared in Cleveland before Dr. 
Lapp on Jan. 18, and the award 





was made Jan. 29 in favor of 
Firestone. 


rn 
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Release from Secrecy Oath 


Is Argued in Madison Case 





By Telegraph | mond E. Chaffetz, of counsel for 


MADISON, Wis., Feb. 1—A/the government, said that the 


“deal” between defense attor- 
neys and counsel for the govern- 
ment, reached at a conference 
Sunday night, was told in fed- 
eral court here today. 


Under its terms, the govern- 
ment agreed to defer actual trial 
of the “oil conspiracy” cases to 
June 1; and to proceed at that 
time only on the indictment 
charging conspiracy to set artifi- 
cially high retail prices, in re- 
turn for a defense agreement 
to waive removal hearings for 
some 50-odd individual defend- 
ants. They will be arraigned 
here March 3, on all indictments. 


The flat charge that there will 
be “wholesale dismissals” of 
subordinates of major oil com- 
panies was made by Judge Pat- 
rick T. Stone today as one rea- 
son for denying a defense mo- 
tion to release witnesses before 
the grand jury from their oaths 
of secrecy. 

Other major actions taken to- 
day in the oil cases were pleas of 
not guilty entered by 23 oil com- 
panies to the similar indictments 
of Nov. 6, and Dec. 22, charging 
conspiracy to restrict jobbers’ 
margins, and demurrers entered 
to the other pair of similar in- 
dictments, those of July 28 and 
Dec. 22, charging conspiracy to 
fix and maintain artificially high 
retail gasoline prices. 


Arraignment March 3 


The indivdual defendants, in- 
cluding many of the leading oil 
executives of the country, are to 
be here in person March 3 for 
arraignment. On the same day 
the court will hear further argu- 
ments on the pleas to remove 
witnesses from their oaths of se- 
crecy, and on the release of some 
18 tons of impounded documents 
pertaining to the oil cases. 

The status of four officials of 
the Gulf Oil Corp., J. F. Drake, 
president; Wm. V. Hartman, vice 
president; and H. C. Meyer and 
O. H. Carlisle, remained uncer- 
tain today. Their attorney said 
that he was unable to reach 
them to tell of the agreement of 
other defendants to waive re- 
moval hearings. He said he 
would let the court know as soon 
as he had heard from his clients, 
who had previously told him 
they would fight removal, he 
said. 


Argue Secrecy Oath 


The fear of Judge Stone for 
the jobs of oil company em- 
ployes was expressed after Ham- 





prosecution would not object 
“under certain conditions,” to 
release of witnesses before the 
grand jury from their oaths of 


secrecy. Col. William J. Dono- 
van, New York, chief of counsel 
for the defense, said that release 
under these conditions “‘would be 
neither fish nor fowl,” and de- 
manded unconditional release as 
a fundamental right of the de- 
fense in order to prepare for 
trial. 


“I think a good deal of this 
testimony was by many em- 
ployes of the oil companies,” 
Judge Stone replied. “Now, if 
they are released from their 
oath, and the employers know 
just what their testimony was, it 
seems to me that those employes 
might just as-well turn in their 
keys—there will be wholesale 
discharges.” 


“But this is from the point of 
view of the defendants that I 
am——” Col. Donovan began, 
but Judge Stone interrupted 
him. 

“I’m looking at this from the 
practical point of view,” said the 
court. “If we do this, the gov- 
ernment will be extremely ham- 
pered in its future work. You 
might just as well walk in the 
back door of the jury room and 
get a complete transcript of 
what goes on.” 


Authorities Cited 


Col. Donovan returned to the 
attack, saying that “when the 
grand jury finishes its work, the 
indictments are returned and the 
defendants apprehended, the law 
says, ‘open the doors, let in the 
light. Let’s see what really hap- 
pened’.” He then cited authori- 
ties purporting to show that even 
grand jurors as well as defend- 
ants and witnesses were released 
from their oaths after discharge 
of the jury. 

“T can see where it might be 
necessary to have a court exam- 
ination of the jury proceedings. 
But whether we ought to open 
up the doors and let the de- 
fendants see a transcript of the 
proceedings is another matter,” 
Judge Stone said. “Now here, 
Mr. Donovan, we’ve had a long 
tradition in this court of main- 
taining secrecy of the grand 
jury. Take your defendants: 
The witnesses came here, not of 
their own free will, but under 
subpoena. They testified freely 
because they knew they would 
be protected. It’s quite evident 


/to me that those witnesses would 





be looking for another job if 
their employers knew just what 
they said.” 

“But these are big corpora- 
tions; they are quasi-public,” 
said Col. Donovan. “There are 
not likely to be reprisals.” 


“They’d Be Stepsons” 


“Well, even if they weren't 
fired, they’d be sort of stepsons 
around the office,” Judge Stone 
commented. 


“There is no fear of any in- 
vestigation of the grand jury on 
the part of the government,” 
Chaffetz volunteered. “The evi- 
dence is of such abundance that 
it would do the heart of any 
prosecutor good. We are ready 
to submit the minutes of the 
grand jury on any particular 
question—under the direction of 
the court,” he added with a 
smile. 


Explaining the government’s 
stand on the oath of secrecy, 
Chaffetz said that the govern- 
ment wished to modify its pre- 
vious position, and did not now 
object to the questioning of wit- 
nesses regarding the facts, but 
did object to giving out the full 
proceedings of the grand jury. 

“We are inclined to feel, also,” 
he said, “that the purpose of the 
defense is on another objective 
—a fishing expedition into the 
nature and character of the 
grand jury’s procedure. We want 
the court to make it clear that 
it is not remitting the oath for 
any such purpose, permit a fish- 
ing expedition for dilatory or 
other motions.” 


Final Ruling March 3 


The court indicated that when 
a final ruling is handed down 
March 3, it will be along sub- 
stantially the lines outlined by 
Chaffetz. 


Turning to the question of the 
impounded documents, which 
Judge Stone ruled today he 
would release only on the prom- 
ise to return them 30 days be- 
fore actual trial, Col. Donovan 
said he did not want to be re- 
sponsible for documents which 
might be lost or mislaid. 

“T have confidence in these de- 
fendants, and especially in their 
counsel,” Judge Stone replied. 
“Tll leave it squarely up to 
counsel to see that these docu- 
ments are returned.” 


In the absence of objections 
from attorneys for other com- 
panies, H. H. Thomas, Madison, 
was delegated by Judge Stone to 
put through a system of number- 
ing for the voluminous records, 
so that they can be started back 
to the defendant companies, and 
still leave a record here of which 
ones are needed. 


Attorneys for the Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners Association 
and eight member corporations, 
none of them named in the in- 
dictments, asked the return of 





impounded documents. John 
Henry Lewin, of counsel for the 
government, objected. 


Lewin Objects 


“These papers contain valu- 
able evidence,” he said. “These 
corporations are not defendants, 
luckily for them, and they don’t 
need the documents to prepare a 
defense, although they were 
named as part of the conspir- 
acy.” Judge Stone said he would 
rule on the plea March 3. 

Col. Donovan said that de- 
murrers on behalf of all indi- 
viduals will be filed with govern- 
ment counsel in advance of ar- 
raignment, so that the question 
nay be argued March 3. He said 
he was also filing an applica- 
tion for a bill of particulars re- 
garding the indictment, which 
also is to be argued March 3. 

“It should be made clear,” 
said Chaffetz, “that while the 
trial June 1 may not include all 
defendants, a trial will be held.” 

Donovan then asked which in- 
dictment the government would 
proceed on. 


Will Elect the Indictment 


“I want to make clear,” 
Chaffetz replied, “that after the 
arraignments of the individuals, 
and after all dilatory motions— 
what we refer to as dilatory mo- 
tions—are filed, we will elect 
within ten days which indict- 
ment to proceed on.” 

Chaffetz and Dofiovan were re- 
ferring to the two similar in- 
dictments charging conspiracy to 
maintain artificial prices re- 
turned by the two grand juries 
which have investigated the oil 
industry. 

Several other minor motions 
came before the court today. At- 
torneys for the Tide Water Oil 
Co. of New Jersey asked dis- 
missal of the indictments against 
their company on the ground 
the company had been dissolved 
Sept. 4, 1936. Judge Stone said 
he had just finished reading a 
similar plea of the Marathon Oil 
Co., and commented “there is 
some merit in their points.” He 
will rule on the questions March 
3, he said. 

The court also overruled a 
plea by the Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp., denying the juris- 
diction of the court. The Mid- 
Continent was the only corpora- 
tion named in the Dec. 22 indict- 
ments to be arraigned before the 
court today. 





Dubusissons on Vacation 


SOUTH HAVEN, Mich., Feb. 
1.—A. D. Dubusisson, Wolver- 
ine Service Stations, South Ha- 
ven, Mich., is driving to Cali- 
fornia for a vacation about 
Feb. 6. Mrs. Dubusisson and 
another couple are making the 
trip. They will drive the south- 
ern route, spending some time 
around Los Angeles and return- 
ing in five or six weeks. 
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Tampa Dealers 
Close Stations 
To Protest Tax 





TAMPA, Fla., Feb. 1—Tampa’s 
service stations were doing 
“business as usual” today, after 
the first “gasoline tax” strike 
in the U. S. had been broken by 
city officials, who acted to put 
the city into the oil business. 


City officials were blamed 
with precipitating the strike, 
which lasted most of last week, 
through adding a one-cent per 
gallon city tax on gasoline al- 
ready taxed seven cents by the 
state and one cent by the fed- 
eral government. 


The additional tax levied to 
finance WPA projects incensed 
filling station operators, who, 
through the local filling sta- 
tion union, closed virtually 
every station in the city limits. 


Meanwhile, many suburban 
service stations, of which there 
are several hundred, already 
selling at lower prices than city 
stations, were “handed” another 
one-cent differential, through 
levy of the new tax, and con- 
tinued to reap a large share of 
the gasoline business. 


Some stations, just ‘outside 
the city bounds, had been sell- 
ing at retail prices from four 
to six cents below prices in 
town, and city station operators 
saw their remaining customers 
driving to the outskirts for mo- 
tor fuel. In trade circles, the 
price war between city and sub- 
urbs was blamed on activities of 
some commission agents or ped- 
dlers. 


With all of the city filling sta- 
tions closed, except a station 
operated by Firestone and four 
others, the city council held a 
special meeting Jan. 26, appro- 
priating $10,000 to establish a 
municipal gasoline business. 
The strike was continued in 
force through peaceful picket- 
ing, blocking of service station 
driveways and voluntarily on 
the part of operators, in the 
hope of defeating the tax. 


City Goes in Business 


The city’s efforts at supplying 
gasoline were primarily directed 
at furnishing motor fuel for 
emergency vehicles—police and 
fire departments, doctors’ ve- 
hicles, and so on, but it was an- 
nounced that city deliveries 
would be made to any filling 
station that remained open. 


To furnish this, the city 
fathers pressed into service 





four tank trucks—one of them 
made by placing a 750-gallon 
water tank on a flat-bed truck 
—and hauled gasoline from the 
bulk plant of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Kentucky. 


City police drove the trucks, 
and police escorts accompanied 
the makeshift tankwagons on 
their trips to and from the bulk 
plant, although no violence was 
reported. 


Strikers did, however, con- 
gregate at entrances to bulk 
plants and follow private tank 
trucks to their destinations, 
many of them outside the city, 
and in most cases persuaded 
the drivers not to unload. This 
had the effect of “drying up” 
many of the stations within a 
radius of several miles of the 
city. 


Four Open Up 


After five days of this “pas- 
sive resistance,” four of the 
city’s largest gasoline operators, 
apparently convinced that the 
city would not yield, placed a 
full-page advertisement in the 
newspapers of January 29, ex- 
pressing the feeling that con- 
tinued resistance to the tax was 
futile. 


The announcement expressed 
determination to serve the pub- 
lic adequately, expressed sym- 
pathy for both sides in the con- 
troversy, and pledged their fa- 
cilities to the discharge of “pub- 
lic duty.” 

A secret meeting of the filling 
station union the night of Jan. 
29 apparently found the op- 
erators anxious to run up a 
flag of truce, and, with the de- 
claration that a “compromise” 
had been effected with supply- 
ing companies, most of the de- 
serted stations were remanned 
Jan. 30. 

Supplying companies, how- 
ever, denied any knowledge of 
the “compromise” as to prices 
to city stations, and declared 
that their tank wagon prices to 
stations both inside and outside 
the city limits were identical. 


An editorial in a Sunday 
morning Tampa newspaper re- 
ported that the truce is based 
on the maintenance of a 22-cent 
retail price at stations in the 
city and a 21-cent price at 
suburban stations. 


Meanwhile, an _  attorney-ex- 
aminer from the Federal Trade 
Commission has arrived in the 
city, sent at the request of 
Mayor C. E. Chancey. It is un- 
derstood he will look into the 
local gasoline price war for 
possible violations of the Robin- 
son-Patman law against price 
discrimination. 

As a last resort, filling sta- 
tion operators are said to be 
planning an appeal to the 
courts to declare invalid the 
city gasoline tax. 





Adv. Manager Honored 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Feb. 1.—Luther Wil- 
liams, assistant advertising 
manager for the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp., and editor of 
that company’s house organ, 
“The Diamond,” was given a 
distinguished service medal of 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at a banquet here 
Jan. 29. William’s work, for 
which he was given the title of 
“Tulsa’s outstanding young 
citizen in 1936” was in connec- 
tion with his chairmanship of a 
committee which provided Tulsa 
with a system of permanent 
street markers. 


Officials Seeks Standard 
For Motor Oil 





DALLAS, Feb. 1.—The Dallas 
city council is going to be asked 
to enact an ordinance setting up 
standards for motor oils sold in 
this city, City Sealer R. L. 
Fullen has announced. 


The proposed measure was de- 
cided upon following a meeting 
at which recent tests made on 
some motor oils sold in Dallas 
were discussed. Representatives 
of both independent and major 
companies attended. These tests 
revealed, according to Fullen, 
that some oils were being sold 
that had no lubricating qualities 
whatever and other oils had 
been discovered which were mis- 
labeled. The city’s ordinance 
which permits a close check on 
the quality of gasoline sold in 
the city has no provision for in- 
spection of motor oils. 


Connally Law Debated 
At Maine Meeting 





PORTLAND, Me., Jan. 30.— 
A pro and con discussion of the 
Connally “hot” oil law featured 
the annual convention here this 
week of the Maine Independent 
Oil Dealers Assn. 


Paul E. Hadlick, secretary of 
the National Oil Marketers 
Assn., attacked the law, con- 
tinuance of which is now being 
considered in congressional 
committee, as a “tool of mon- 
opoly” and a measure which 
aided in “squeezing” out the in- 
dependent refiner. 


Wilmer R. Schuh, president 
of the National Association of 
Petroleum Retailers, upheld the 
act as a necessary conservation 
measure, and at the same time 
urged less government control. 


Station operators and oil men 
from all parts of Maine and 
other New England states at- 
tended, to make the convention 
one of the largest ever held by 
the association. 





Dixie Group Buys 


Early Trade Mark 





ANN ARBOR, Mich., Jan. 30. 
—A technical obstacle to the es- 
tablishing of the Dixie trade 


brand of gasoline, motor oil and 
other products in certain parts 
of the country has been re- 
moved through the purchase by 
the Dixie Distributors Inc. of 
fhe William Thomas O’Mara 
trade mark registration cover- 
ing the trade name Dixie. 


“This adds to the security and 
business insurance that is the 
possession of every Dixie dis- 
tributor,” states the official an- 
nouncement of the-purchase. 


This Dixie trademark was 
originated by William Thomas 
O’Mara, who did business as 
the Leader Oil Co. in Cleveland 
and who had used the trade 
mark on lubricating oils since 
June 5, 1889. The trade mark 
was purchased by Harwood 
Brothers Inc., of Richmond, Va., 
in 1922 and held by this com- 
pany until its recent sale to the 
Dixie Distributors. 


Including the purchase of the 
“arbitrary word, Dixie” under 
trade mark No. 17679, Dixie 
Distributors are now in posi- 
tion to sub franchise the fol- 
lowing registrations: 


Dixie Super Motor Oil, trade 
mark 300,917; The Power to 
Pass, that’s Dixie Gas, trade 
mark number 210,275, Dixoline, 
trade mark number 306,958 and 
“Dixie”, combined with the pic- 
ture of a negro cotton picker 
mounted in an oval, trade mark 
No. 172,032. 

Paul R. Kempf, of the Staeb- 
ler Oil Co., Ann Arbor, who has 
been active in the growth of 
the Dixie group of independent 
marketers and who is president 
of the new Dixie Refining Co., 
was instrumental in negotiating 
for the early Dixie copyrights. 
Construction is to start soon on 
the 5500 barrels daily capacity 
topping-cracking plant of the 
Dixie Refining Co. on the De- 
troit River, the contract hav- 
ing been let to the Arthur G. 
McKee Co., refinery engineers 
of Cleveland. 


Sponsored by the Dixie inter- 
ests of Michigan this plant is 
to be built to assure a source 
of gasoline supplies to these 
and other Dixie jobbers. The 
building of the refinery is a for- 
ward step by the Dixie group, 
which now includes some 220 
leading independent marketing 
companies in 10 states, all op- 
erating independently and buy- 
ing their gasoline supplies in- 
dependently, but selling to uni- 
form specifications under the 
Dixie trade mark. 
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New Bills in Congress 





Summary of bills introduced in both the House and 
Senate which propose legislation of importance to oil 
companies. 


IN THE HOUSE 


HR 3615, Ramspeck, Ga., to reg- 
ulate through the ICC, water 
carriers operating in inter- 
state commerce; Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. 

HR 3666, Casey, Mass., to set 
up a Federal Coal Trade Com- 
mission and provide for open 
price filing; Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 


HR 3870. Spence, Ky., to 
authorize Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. to make loans for 
repair of flood damage; Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 


HR 3872, Gray, Ind., to create 
a Department of Inland 
Watercourses which would 
have charge of flood control, 
safeguarding against stream 
pollution, navigation,  etc.; 
Committee on executive ex- 
penditures. 

HR 3889, Polk, Ohio, to author- 
ize the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. to make loans for 
repair of flood damage; Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 


HR 4007, Cochran, Mo., to. ex- 
tend until Jan. 1, 1938, the 
deadline for states to enact 
unemployment compensation 
laws under Title IX of the 
Social Security Act; Ways 
and Means Committee. 


HR 4008, Lea, Cal., to regulate 
the interstate transportation 
and sale of natural gas 
through the Federal Power 
Commission; Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 


HR 4015, O’Connor, N. Y., to 
tax imports cf “white oil’ 12 
cents per gallon; Ways and 
Means Committee. 


HR 4016, O’Connor, N. Y., to 
place “White Oil” on the free 
list included in the Tariff Act 
of 1930; Ways and Means 
Committee. 


HR 4017, Steagall, Ala., to ex- 
tend to July 1, 1939, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s 
insurance program with re- 
spect to loans for repair of 
damage by earthquake, flood, 
ete., during the years 1935-39, 
inclusive; Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 


HR 4084, Palmisano, Md., to 
prohibit shipment in Inter- 
state Commerce of automo- 
biles capable of traveling over 
50 miles per hour, or buses 
capable of traveling more 
than 35 miles per hour; In- 
terstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. 





HR 4100, McFarlane, Texas, to} 


establish an excise tax on 
employers based on wages 
paid, the tax being in inverse 
ratio to the wages paid; Ways 
and Means Committee. 


H.J. RES. 152, Jenkins, Ohio, 
to appropriate $1,000,000 for 
flood relief and rehabilitation 
of busines concerns in Ohio; 
Appropriations. 


H. J. RES. 155, King, Hawaii, 
to permit foreign vessels to 
operate in coastwise trade 
with Hawaii during the mari- 
time strike; Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. 


H. J. RES. 167, Dunn, Pa., to 
appropriate “at least $1,000,- 
000,000” for general flood re- 
lief; Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


H. J. RES. 172, Lemke, N. D.. 
to require members of Con- 
gress and government em- 
ployes to disclose their hold- 
ings of securities in railroads, 
oil and other corporations, 
and real estate holdings; 
Judiciary Committee. 


H. J. Res. 182, Secrest, Ohio, to 
appropriate $100,000,000 for 
repair of roads and streets in 
the flood area; Appropria- 
tions Committee. 


IN THE SENATE 


S 1129, Walsh, Mass., to author- 
ize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to accept from the state 
of Utah title to certain lands 
to consolidate oil reserves; 
Naval Affairs Comittee. 


S 1131, Walsh, Mass., to amend 
the 1921 Naval Appropriation 
Act so as to enlarge powers 
of Navy Secretary over naval 
oil reserves; Naval Affairs 
Committee. 


S 1223, King, Utah, to license 
importers of motor fuels in 
the District of Columbia, and 
provide for bond of $5000— 
$20,000; District of Columbia 
Committee. 


S 1228, Bulkley, Ohio, to extend 
to July 1, 1939 the moderniza- 
tion insurance program of the 
Federal Housing Administra- 
tion as it applies to loans for 
repair of hurricane, flood, and 
similar damage, and to in- 
crease to 20 per cent the fed- 
eral insurance; Banking and 
Currency Committee. 


$1249, Connally, Texas, to 








S 1261, Wheeler, Mont., to give 
ICC jurisdiction over joint 
rail and water rates; Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 


S 1275, Bulkley, O., to author- 
ize the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make 
loans to repair flood damage; 
Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 


S 1289, Davis, Pa., to increase 
authorizations for construc- 
tion included in flood control 
bill of 1936; Commerce Com- 
mittee. 


S. J. RES. 53, Bulkley, Ohio, to 
continue U. S. participation 
in Great Lakes Exposition 
during 1937. and authorize 
$175,000 appropriation for 
same; Library Committee. .. 


S. J. Res. 59, Tydings, Md., to 
permit foreign vessels to op- 
erate in coastwise trade with 
Hawaii during the maritime 
strike; Territories and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 





Osages Protest 
Crude Tax Hike 


By Teletype 
TULSA, Feb. 2.—Alarmed at 
the prospect of increase in gross 
production in tax in Oklahoma 
the Osage Tribal Council, liai- 
son representative body be- 
tween the Osage tribe and the 
Interior Department, has ad- 
opted a resolution of protest. 
The resolution begins with 
quotation from an Act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1921, under 
which the State of Oklahoma 
was authorized to tax oil roy- 
alties of the Osages. At that 
time the tax was 3 per cent 
and this continued to 1935 when 
it was raised to 5 per cent. In 
addition, Osages are taxed 1 per 
cent by Osage County for main- 
tenance of roads and bridges. 
Resolution sets out that tax 
payments by Osages Sept. 30, 
1936 made to the state amounted 
to $4,064,796 and that $988,000 
were paid to the county for 
roads and bridges. It states 
that income of Osages has been 
declining steadily due to the 
decline of production and fail- 
ure to discover new fields. 


A resolution was sent to 
Governor Marland and to Osage 
County representatives in the 
legislature while specific state- 





Would Chain-Tax 
Iowa Plan Outlets 


By Teletype 
RALEIGH, N. C., Feb. 1.— 
Legislation applying the North 
Carolina chain-store tax law to 
filling stations leased out un- 
der the so-called Iowa Plan has 
been recommended by a finance 
sub-committee of the state legis- 
lature, headed by Representa- 
tive Oscar J. Barker, of Dur- 
ham. 


The proposed amendment 
would broaden the definition in 
the chain-store tax law to in- 
clude distributors or wholesalers 
of petroleum products owning 
or controlling by lease a service 
station who lease or release the 
premises and contract for sale 
of the lessor’s products. 


There is a catch-all phrase 
thrown in to cover “any other 
device” by which the station 
owner obtains any benefits aside 
from those accruing by the sale 
of his products to independent 
dealers. 


The bill would apply not only 
to refiners and major oil com- 
panies but also to independent 
oil jobbers who are operating 
stations under the Iowa Plan. 


“Gas” Tax Problem 
Reaches Missouri 


ST. LOUIS, Feb. 1.—For 
many years, while other states 
have struggled with increased 
gasoline tax rates, Missouri has 
been secure in its constitutional 
amendment limiting the maxi- 
mum rate to 2 cents. 


With the constitutional 
amendment expiring late next 
year, Missouri has already 
joined the parade of states that 
are considering increasing gaso- 
line taxes. 


Two proposals now are up in 
Missouri. One is HB-1, to in- 
crease the rate to 3 cents Dec. 
7, 1938, thirty days after the 
constitutional amendment ex- 
pires. The other is a resolution 
presented to the house for a 
ballot on raising the limit of 
the constitutional amendment to 
4 cents. 


Both proposals are adminis- 
tration measures. 
Missouri’s state tax started at 


ment is now made that Con- | 2 cents on Jan. 1, 1925. While 


gressional action will be in- 


(other states were 
| vited, fact that state is reminded|rates ten years ago Missouri 


increasing 


“take the profit out of war,” | that it is taxing Indians throughywas unique in getting voters to 


and cut depletion and other | 


permission of Congress 


is |approve a constitutional amend- 


income tax allowances for oil | looked upon as strong hint that ment, effective for ten years 
wartime; | production tax increase may de-| from Nov. 6, 1928, limiting the 
‘rate to the original 2 cents. 


and gas during 
Finance Committee. 


ivelop a Washington angle. 
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Lighted Highways Proposed 
| In Bill Entered in Congress 





By Teletype 
N.P.N. News Bureau 


By A. M. PETTY 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 2. — 
Wholesale construction of illu- 
minated transcontinental high- 
ways, from an appropriation of 
$12,000,000,000, is the proposal 
made by Congressman Snyder, 
Pa., in a bill introduced in the 
House late today, topping off 
a week which produced a variety 
of legislative schemes for new 
taxes, government control, and 


other measures of interest to oil 
men. 


Snyder didn’t say where 
money for the 24-year program 
was coming from, but he did 
say that these “super high- 
ways”, lighted bright as day, 
would pass through no cities en- 
route from coast to coast or 
border to border, as the case 
may be. 

This may not tie in exactly 
with the ideas of the electrical 
manufacturers’ lobby for high- 
way lighting, but it would cer- 
tainly provide them with a 
wholesale market for equip- 
ment, and they probably will 
fall in behind it. 


If the fantastic plan ever gets 
any farther than it is today— 
which is unlikely—it is prob- 
able that more gasoline taxes 

' will be proposed to finance it. 


Connally Hearings 

Hearings open Feb. 12, before 
a sub-committee headed by Sen- 
ators Connally, Texas, and Guf- 
fey, Pennsylvania, arid Town- 
send, Delaware, on the bill to 
make permanent the Connally 
“hot” oil law. Witnesses will 
include associations in the pro- 
ducing and marketing branches, 
representing both proponents 
and objectors, as well as labor 
unions. 

Meanwhile, hearings continue 
on general bills such as the Ma- 
honey licensing bill, the Ty- 
dings-Miller resale price main- 
tenance bill, and the Pettengill 
bill repealing the long-short 
haul clause. 


Natural Gas Bill 


Congressman Lea, California, 
has introduced a bill almost 
identical with his last year’s 
measure, to regulate the inter- 
state transportation and sale of 
natural gas, except for a new 
provision requiring a certificate 
of “public convenience” for ex- 
tension of pipeline facilities. It 
does not regulate gas production 
or local rates. 

Senator Walsh, Massachusetts, 
has introduced a companion 


measure to the Vinson naval 
oil reserve bill, mentioned last 
week. Walsh also is sponsor of 
a bill providing for an exchange 
of land between the federal 
government and Utah to consoli- 
date oil reserves in that state. 


An import tax of 12 cents a 
gallon on “white oil” is pro- 
posed by Congressman O’Con- 
nor, New York. 


Neutrality in Spotlight 


Neutrality legislation also is 
occupying a great deal of at- 
tention on Capitol Hill, with sev- 
eral types of bills representing 
varying shades of aloofness un- 
der consideration. 

President Roosevelt seems to 
favor legislation of the sort 
proposed in the bill of Senator 
Pittman, Nevada, which would 
give the President broad pow- 
ers to place embargoes on ex- 
ports to belligerents of all ma- 
terials he may deem necessary, 
including oil. 

Despite its White House back- 
ing, this broad legislation is 
certain to strike snags before 
it becomes law, but it will 
likewise receive strong support. 

Flood control and flood re- 
lief proposals made up no small 
sheaf in the week’s stack of 
bills. But again, word from the 
White House no doubt will dic- 


tate the form this legislation 
is to take. 


Strict “Governor” Bill 


Perhaps the most stringent 
“governor” proposal yet intro- 
duced is that of Congressman 
Palmisano, Maryland, who 
would prohibit manufacture for 
interstate shipment of automo- 
biles capable of “doing” more 
than 50 miles per hour and of 
buses that would travel more 
than 35 miles per hour. 

Georgia’s Congressman Rams- 
peck has put in a bill for regu- 
lation of water-carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce €ommis- 
sion similar to that provided for 
buses and trucks. 


Addition of only two words to 
the Motor Carrier Act, as pro- 
posed in a bill by Congressman 
Gearhart, California, would 
make its provisions cover all 
motor vehicles used by express 
companies and rail or water 
carriers in any phase of their 
activities involving Interstate 
Commerce. 

Disclosure of oil stocks and 
other securities owned by sen- 
ators and congressmen and 
high government employes 
would be required by Congress- 
man Lemke, North Dakota, 
who was Father Coughlin’s 
presidential candidate. 


Exténsion to Dec. 31, 1937, of 
the deadline for state unem- 
ployment-compensation laws 
under the Social Security law, 
for the benefit of the 12 states 
which did not get under the 
wire by Jan. 1, is proposed by 
Congressman Cochran, Mis- 
souri. 








Apply Chain Tax to Iowa Plan 
Stations, More States Propose 





By Teletype 
N. P. N. News Bureau 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—More 
tax bills, including another pro- 
posal to apply chain store taxes 
to service stations leased out 
under the so-called Iowa Plan 
are generously sprinkled 
throughout the steadily mount- 
ing pile of proposed laws affect- 
ing the oil industry being 
heaped up by legislators in two- 
score states. 

Governor Lehman has de- 
manded that the New York 
legislature reestablish the one- 
cent “emergency” gasoline tax 
which the Republicans in the 
state capitol knocked out last 
year. This would mean an added 
tax burden of $17,300,000 for 
motorists in this state. 

The Missouri legislature has 
received a bill taxing lubricat- 
ing oils at six cents a gallon 


and applying a smaller levy on 


fuel oil and gas oil. 





Crowding the heels of the 


Oklahoma bill comes a pro- 
posal to the North Carolina 
legislature that the state chain- 
store tax law be broadened to 
include Iowa Plan stations. A 
Maine bill proposes to double 
the state chain-store tax. 


Governors for Cars 


A general tightening of mo- 
tor vehicle regulations in Penn- 
sylvania is proposed. One bill 
would bar trucks from all but 
certain highways on Sundays. 
Similar bills have been put for- 
ward in New York, Minnesota 
and other states. More bills for 
governors to limit the speed of 
cars have cropped up in Ore- 
gon and Arizona. 

Bills providing for participa- 
tion in the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact are before the Colorado 
legislature. 

A Connecticut bill would ban 
any new filling stations for a 
two-year period, while another 





proposal in that state would 





prohibit selling gasoline below 
the posted price at stations. 


Time for filing of the report 
of the New York legislative 
committee, investigating oil 
marketing in that state, has 
been extended to March 15. 


Maryland’s Republican Gov- 
ernor, Harry Nice, “suggests” 
adding two cents to the 5-cent 
gasoline tax and a tax on news- 
papers as new sources of rev- 
enue. Neither idea was well re- 
ceived by the Democratic con- 
trolled legislature. 


20-Mile Speed 
Limit is Asked 


In Pennsylvania 








N. P.N. News Bureau 
HARRISBURG, Pa. Feb. 1.— 
General tightening of laws af- 
fecting Pennsylvania motorists 
—especially bus and_ truck 
operators—is in prospect, judg- 
ing from legislation proposed in 
the general assembly and utter- 
ances of state officials. 


Joseph Sloane, revenue de- 
partment official, last week told 


the state motor federation what 
his department proposes in the 
way of motor code revision. 
Some of the changes he suggest- 
ed are embodied in bills already 
introduced in the assembly, in- 
cluding a bill for 50-mile-an-hour 
governors on all motor vehicles 
and another providing for com- 
pulsorv insurance. 


At the same federation meet- 
ing the group endorsed the pro- 
posed constiutional amendment 
prohibiting diversion of motor 
funds. 


A “co-pilot” bill, requiring all 
trucks and buses. (including 
tank trucks) operating as com- 
mon carriers to be manned by 
two ‘licensed drivers, is one of 
those aimed at commercial ve- 
hicles. 


Another would bar Sunday 
operation of larger trucks ex- 
cept on a limited number of ar- 
terial highways to be desig- 
nated by the highway depart- 
ment. The tabooed hours 
would be from 6 a. m. to mid- 
night each Sunday. 


A bill imposing a state tax of 
five cents a month on each gas, 
water, electric, oil, gasoline or 
liquid fuel meter is clearly a 
revenue-raising measure. If 
passed it apparently would re- 
quire semi-annual reports by all 
companies whose operations re- 
quire use of meters. The tax 
would be paid by the companies 
making the report, and it would 
be unlawful to collect the 


special levy from consumers, 





under the proposal. 
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“JOHN LEWIS— Dictator 


What will Happen if he Succeeds in Throwing 
5,000,000 Men and Women out of Work?” 





The methods labor leader John Lewis uses in organizing 
workers through his C.L.0O., by threat and violence, the sit- 
down strikes and so on, and his general aims, as set forth 
in the accompanying article, are of particular interest now 
because of Lewis’ tieing up of the General Motors plants. 


The article is from the first number of the Commentator, 
a new publication to be devoted largely to giving expression 


to 


the views of radio commentators, without the restric- 


tions which might be imposed on their broadcasting. Lowell 


Thomas is its editor. 


Speaking of Lewis’ ambitions, George 


E. Sokolsky, the author says in this article: 
“He wants to establish a labor dictatorship over the po- 


litical and economic life of the American people. 


He seeks 


to do this by a general strike in the mass production in- 
dustries.” The article is republished here in full by permis- 
sion of the new magazine Commentator.—Editor. 


By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


The mass production indus- 
tries of the United States em- 
ploy directly approximately two 
million men. Indirectly, five mil- 
lion men and women would be 
affected by the shutting down 
of the principal steel, automo- 
bile, rubber tire, electrical 
equipment, and glass factories 
of the United States. 


Five million men and women 
out of work, for whom there is 
work at decent wages and under 
favorable working conditions, is 
a phenomenon which the United 
States has never experienced. 
There have been strikes in 
every industry, but never an ef- 
fective general strike. 


As long as Samuel Gompers 
lived, a general strike was im- 
possible because he knew that 
public opinion would no more 
tolerate a general strike here 
than British public opinion tol- 
erated a general strike in Eng- 
land in 1926. He knew that a 
general strike would lead to 
legislation making labor unions 
responsible for their conduct. 
The American Federation of 
Labor under the presidency of 
William Green has never sup- 
ported a general strike move- 
ment. Nor has it been aggres- 
sive in the organization of mass 
production industries. 


It has been difficult for or- 
ganizers to offer arguments in 
favor of a “closed shop” in the 
mass production industries 
which paid the highest wages in 
the country. What more, for 
instance, could a union get for 
an automobile worker, than 
General Motors or Ford or 
Chrysler gave voluntarily? 

John Lewis, however, faces 
the problem of industrial rela- 
tions differently. Whereas Wil- 
liam Green considers labor an 
industrial problem, John Lewis 
regards it as a political prob- 








lem. While Green believes in 
patience and voluntary joining, 
Lewis believes in forcing the 
workers to join his unions by 
law, by pressure, by force, by 
the use of any tool. 


Lewis has been utterly reck- 
less in his handling of the cause 
of the working man. 


First of all, he is engaged in 
a campaign to smash the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Hav- 
ing failed, at two conventions 
of the A. F. of L. to gain con- 
trol of that body, he is using 
his C. I. O. to break down the 
authority and competence of the 
parent organization, upon which 
he constantly heaps ridicule. 


Secondly, he is disorganizing 
production in the mass produc- 
tion industries at the very mo- 
ment when employment is gain- 
ing, when wages are higher, 
when cash bonuses are being 
paid, when industry and the 
worker at last have a chance to 
recoup after six years of depres- 
sion. 


Thirdly, he has _ introduced 
such tactics as “sit-down” 
strikes, taking possession of 


premises by the workers, sabo- 
tage and political organization, 
all alien to American industry 
and all serving to develop a 
class-conscious cleavage  be- 
tween the employer and the 
worker. 


Fourthly, he has utilized men 
fromm one industry to do the 
unionizing of another. For in- 
stance, the steel industry is be- 
ing organized by mine workers 
and garment workers. This 
brings an utterly outside ele- 
ment into the situation, an ele- 
ment which does not under- 
stand the problems of a particu- 
lar industry, which lacks any 
conception of responsibility and 
which in no way will suffer 
from the effects of a strike. In- 
stead of dealing with steel 





workers, steel employers are 
asked to deal with tailors. 


When one thinks of a strike, 
it is assumed that the workers 
of a plant have walked out. 
Some of them stand on the 
street and picket. Others go 
about the place agitating. Some 
negotiate with the boss. 


In modern strike-making that 
does not happen. There can be 
a strike with none of the work- 
ers striking. There can be a 
strike with only ten or fifteen 
workers striking. Picketing can 
take place with not a single 
worker of the company in 
question on the picket line. It is 
this new strike technique which 
makes the strike so serious a 
social problem and_ which 
makes possible a general strike 
under John Lewis. 


Let me show how it works. In 
the “sit-downs” in the rubber 
plants in Akron, very few of the 
workers ever went on strike. 
Usually it was one room that 
sat-down and quit work. 


In the continuous process of 
mass production that is usually 
sufficient to close down the 
plant. When the Bendix strike 
took place, automobile plants 
dependent upon Bendix for sup- 
plies were preparing to shut 
down. The Midland strike ac- 
tually stopped some automobile 
plants. 


Mass production involves a 
continuous flow of products 
from one plant to another, 
from one room to another 
within the plant. If the continu- 
ous flow ceases, the entire work 
must cease. To close down a 
plant, all that Lewis has to do 
is to stop one section of the con- 
tinuous flow. Then all work 
stops. Then the plant closes 
down. Then there is the impres- 
sion of all workers being out on 
strike. Then loyal workers have 
to quit alongside of workers 
who actually want to strike. 
Under a hundred men can close 
down any plant no matter how 
large it may be. 


The “sit-down” is utter irre- 
sponsibility. Even in a _ war, 
dum-dum bullets are regarded 
as indecent. The “sit-down” is 
indecent. No demands are made. 
No questions are negotiated or 
arbitrated. No chance is given 
the employer to right a wrong 
or adjust a grievance. No vote 
is taken among the workers to 
canvass their opinions. All that 
happens is that a small group 
of workers ties up the continu- 
ous flow of work and often no- 
body knows why they did it. 

Again in the matter of picket- 
ing, there is ample evidence to 
show that the wishes of the 
workers themselves are rarely 
respected. In many strikes, Koh- 
ler and Goodyear, for example, 
it was evident that most of the 
picketers were not and never 
had been employed by the com- 
pany. Outsiders do the picket- 
ing and loyal workers have to 





SS 


buck the picket line of strangers 
to get at their work. 


No worker can be asked to 
risk his life fighting against a 
line of miners. No employer 
can or should assume the re- 
sponsibility of asking his work- 
ers to do that. He will close 
down. A picket line of United 
Mine Workers will close down 
any steel or automobile plant in 
the country. 

There .is no use misunder- 
standing such a situation. The 
mine workers can come into a 
town and take possession of it. 
Every employer and every 
worker knows that in the states 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Ohio the public can expect 
no protection from the law 
against John Lewis’s mine 
workers. In Pennsylvania, the 
state administration has proved 
its position by permitting the 
open and organized theft of coal 
in the anthracite fields. How 
can anyone expect such an ad- 
ministration to prevent coal 
miners from picketing steel 
plants? 

It might well be asked why 
workers follow John Lewis. 
Thus far there is not a trace of 
evidence that any preponder- 
ance of steel, automobile, or 
rubber workers does follow 
John Lewis. In the rubber tire 
industry, where Lewis’s unions 
have been most effective, no 
principal company has recog- 
nized the closed shop and there 
is no evidence that the workers 
support the C. I. O. union. On 
December 18, Lewis called a 
meeting of employe representa- 
tives of the steel industry. His 
organization then announced, 
and the newspapers carried the 
story, that forty-two company 
unions joined the C. I. O. What 
are the facts? There are about 
3000 employe representatives 
in the steel industry; few more 
than 200 attended the meeting. 
In the automobile industry, 
unionization has always ended 
in failure. 

But Lewis does not need the 
workers to follow him; not all 
the workers; not a majority of 
the workers. All he needs is a 
nucleus to tie up the plant. All 
he needs is a band of mine 
worke man a picket line or 
to frigiiten workers’ families. 
With ey, at his disposal, he can 
take great chances. 

What does Lewis want? More 
pay for the workers? The wage 
rate is up to 1929 in mass pro- 
duction industries. In some in- 
stances, it is higher. Bonuses 
have brought it up still more. 
Does he want shorter hours? 
As a matter of fact, hours are 
still too short, for if there were 
ample working time at present 
pay, the weekly pay envelope 
would present boom conditions. 

No! Lewis does not worry 
about wages and hours. What 
he wants is recognition. He 


wants C. I. O. unions and C. I. O. 
unions alone to be the agencies 
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of collective bargaining within 
the meaning of the Wagner Bill. 
He objects to A. F. of L. unions, 
to company unions, to employe 
representation plans, to inde- 
pendent unions. 

He insists upon one big union 
with himself at the top of it. 
The whole of the employed 
population of the United States 
is ultimately to belong to this 
union. Success would make 
John Lewis the dominant per- 
sonality in the United States. 
He would be in control of every 
industry in the country. He 
would be able to dictate wages, 
hours, and terms of work. In- 
directly, he would therefore con- 
trol price. Indirectly, therefore, 
he would control the American 
government. 

In effect, John Lewis is utiliz- 
ing the strike method to effect 
a bloodless revolution in the 
United States. It has been sug- 
gested that the depression has 
served to amend the Constitu- 
tion without due process of law 
by establishing the precedent 
of the assumption by the Fed- 
eral Government of responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of the 
American people. The Constitu- 
tion does not delegate that pow- 
er to the Federal Government; 
nevertheless, it has been as- 
sumed and no administration 
will ever be able to shirk it. 

Now, John Lewis seeks to 
make a further change in our 
system of life without a con- 
scious agreement to change by 
the people. He wants to estab- 
lish a labor dictatorship over 
the political and economic life 
of the American people. He 
seeks to do that by a general 
strike in the mass production 
industries. 

The issue is now drawn, and 
there can be no retreating from 
it. The question of the moment 
is, will the government of the 
United States, at this time, 
when prosperity is within hail- 
ing distance, tolerate this social, 
economic, and political revolu- 
tion? 

It is not the function of in- 
dustry to stop John Lewis, and 
even if it were the function, no 
industrialist possesses the physi- 
cal equipment to top him. 
The workers cannot stop him 


because he can use other work: 
ers to coerce those wh@disagree 
with him. That is the ction 
of government. It is th.-func- 


tion of government to decide 
whether last November the 
American people elected Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt or John Lewis; 
whether there is to be a peace. 
ful return to prosperity or the 
terror of a general strike. 


Potter Is Honored 
MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 1.—Lee 
A. Potter, vice-president of 
Barnsdall Refining Corp., was 


elected Potentate of Zuhrah'| 


Temple Shrine of Minneapolis 
at the annual meeting last 
month. 




















WASHINGTON 


From the Crown Block... 


By A. M. PETTY 
N. P. N. Washington 


News Bureau 























Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration—one of the less-pub- 


licized New Deal agencies, may of the anti-trust division effec- | flurry, but the report is still oi 


take a hand in the highway tive Jan. 20 and was succeeded 


lighting program which is be- | 


ing pressed by the electrical 
manufacturers’ lobby. 

The purpose of REA is to 
make electrical power and light 
available to the farmer, through 
loans for 
rural transmission 
equipment. 

But the difficulty is that 
oftentimes farms and farming 
communities are so _ widely 
scattered that the cost of trans- 
mission lines for such small 
“loads” would be prohibitively 
high. 

Highway Lighting 

But if there were a power 
line running down the road any- 
way—say for highway lighting 
i|—the “juice” would be avail- 
‘able, and a sizable load to boot, 
|which would cut the costs to 
|the farmers. 

REA would enter the picture 
to make loans to counties or 
co-operative groups for string- 
ing lines and installing highway 
lighting equipment. The motor- 
ing public—and the oil industry 
—would be dragged in as the 
goats to foot the bill. 

In other words, when they 
look. around for some “new” 
source of revenue to pay for 
lighting the highways, they 
probably will hit upon the 
“novel” idea of another penny 
gasoline tax. 

The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has done some big- 
scale thinking about this idea. 
Naturally, the electrical lobby 
wants to sell juice and elec- 
trical equipment, so they are 
not doing anything to discour- 
age such a line of thought. 


lines and 





* * 


Reshuffle at the D. Jd. 


The past few weeks have seen 
quite a turnover in personnel 
at the Department of Justice. 
Jobs and men have _ been 
shuffled and reshuffled but so 
far Attorney General Cum- 
mings has not had-to go out- 
side the department to fill va- 
cancies in any of the topnotch 
'posts created by resignations. 
Of the four assistant attor- 
‘neys general jobs vacated re- 
|cently, three have been filled by 
| promotions — anti-trust, taxes 


* 





| then 
| general in charge of the tax di- 





John Dickinson quit as head | 
by Robert H. Jackson, who until | 
was assistant attorney | 


vision. James W. Morris was 


boosted from the claims division | 


to take over Jackson’s old job. 
generating plants, | 


Biggest Jump 


The biggest jump of all—its 
size was not unexpected, al- 
though the landing place was— 


was Carl McFarland’s promo: | 


tion to assistant attorney gen- 
eral in charge of the lands di- 
vision, replacing Harry Blair, 
who resigned Jan. 31 to enter 
private law practice. McFar- 
land was formerly one of the 
dozens of special assistants to 
the attorney general in the anti- 
trust division. 


McFarland recently “co- 
authored” a $4 (retail) book by 
Attorney General Cummings on 
the history of the Department 
of Justice. 


Montana Via Harvard 


The new assistant attorney 
general, who will handle the 
Osage oil suits on deductions 
for “basic sediment and water” 
and other pending oil cases in- 
volving public lands, came to 
the department from Montana 
via Harvard Law School. 


McFarland acted as a sort of 
office manager for the anti- 
trust division under Dickinson, 
and his departure now does 
much to clarify the status of 
MacAsbill, who, prior to the 
New Deal, performed single- 
handedly the managerial duties 
of the anti-trust division. 


* * * 


Report Still Expected 


Some weeks ago Attorney 
General Cummings announced 
that he expected by Jan. f to 
receive a report from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on its 
investigation of Pacific Coast 
oil companies—made at the re- 
quest of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

The FTC was shocked to 
think that anyone could expect 
the commission to act with such 
unseemly haste. Why, the in- 
vestigation was only started in 
April and here the attorney gen- 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1! and lands. One post, the claims | eral was expecting a report in 
| division, is still open. 


less than nine months. 
There was something of a 


the expected calendar — this 
time it is listed as “in about 
two weeks,” according to Jus- 
tice officials. 


* * * 


Reprieve Asked sagi. soi. 


Feb. 1 was the deadline for 
filing objections to the Federal 
Trade Commission’s proposal to 
cancel the 1931 voluntary oil 
marketing code. Officials hinted 
| that “about 10 or 15 communica- 
| tions” were received but 
wouldn’t say from whom they 
came. 

One thing the FTC would like 
to include in its report to the De- 
partment of Justice, and prob- 
ably will,,is to announce that 
it has canceled the 1931 code 
which started the shooting. 


* * « 


Green Light Promised 


Maybe there is some basis for 
Senator Lonergan’s confidence 
that the Senate this time will 
pass his bills to prevent stream 
pollution. 

There is @ rumor going 
around that Senate leaders last 
year, to quiet Lonergan, prom- 
ised that, if he would not press 
his anti-pollution bills’ then, 
they would see that he got a 
green light at the next (1937) 
session of Congress. 


* * * 


Labor Unions Against 


It would not be surprising if 
the oil workers’ union came out 
with a blast against extending 
the Connally “hot” oil law un- 
less it is amended to provide for 
minimum wages and maximum 
hours. 

They opposed the Thomas-Dis- 
ney oil bill several years ago, 
although their protest, forward- 
ed by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of | 
Labor, arrived too late to attract 
much attention at the hearings. 

It will be a strange sight to 
see Harvey Fremming, oil union 
president, and Paul Hadlick, sec- 
retary of the National Oil Mar- 
keters Association, who had 


many a wordy battle during the 
oil code days, on the same side 
of the fence—both opposing the 
Connally law. 
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Gas Proration 


Orders in Texas 


Voided by Court 





By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1— 
Four times since 1931 the state 
of Texas has tried to force the 
natural gas pipeline companies 
to buy parts of their require- 
ments from independent pro- 
ducers in the Panhandle field. 


Each time the courts have 
blocked it. 


The latest attempt failed to- 
day, when the U. S. Supreme 
Court upheld lower courts’ deci- 
sions in Thompson vs. Consoli- 
dated Utilities Corp. et al., void- 
ing the gas proration orders is- 
sued by the Texas Railroad 
Commission under the 1935 gas 
law. The decision, which was 
unanimous, was read by Justice 
Brandeis. 


In doing so, the Supreme 
Court did not deny the state’s 
right to prorate gas production 
to prevent waste or to protect 
correlative rights in the com- 
mon gas reservoir. However, 
the court found that these 
orders were not related to waste 
prevention or protection of 
property rights. 

The real purpose of the pro- 
ration orders, the court held, 
was to force the pipelines to buy 
some of their needs from inde- 
pendent producers. They were 
“arbitrary” and violated the con- 
Stitutional prohibition against 
taking property without due 
process of law. 


“Waste” Not an Issue 


Although the question was 
not at issue, the court ap- 
parently views with approval 
provisions of the Texas gas con- 
servation law against “waste- 
ful” use of “sweet gas” in the 
Panhandle field. 

Practically the only _non- 
wasteful use, within the statu- 
tory definition, is for heat and 
light. But there is no local 
market. So, unless the pipe- 
line companies buy from the 
independents, controlling ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the 
acreage, the independents would 
have no market. 


“But the sole purpose of the 
limitation which the order im- 
poses upon the plaintiffs’ (pipe- 
lines) production,” said the 
court, “is to compel those who 
may legally produce, because 
they have market outlets for 
permitted uses, to purchase gas 
frem potential producers whom 
the statute prohibits from pro- 
ducing because they lack such 
a market for their possible 
product. Plaintiffs’ operations 


ground waste. 


Status of Well Owner 
“Every well owner 


marketing facilities. There is 
ne basis for a claim that his 
right, or opportunity, will be 
interfered with by a dispro- 
portionate taking by any one of 
those who may legally pro- 
duce.” 

The 1935 law attempts to do 
indirectly what the “Common 
Purchaser Act” of 1931 and 
similar measures, voided by the 
courts, attempted directly, the 
decision said. “Our law re- 
ports,” said the court, “present 
no more glaring instance of the 
taking of one man’s property 
and giving it to another.” 

The court’s decision appar- 
ently leaves the independent 
producers with no market. They 
cannot “strip” natural gasoline 
from their “sweet” gas nor 
make carbon black from it be- 
cause that is considered a 
“wasteful” uSe prohibited by 
law. 

Nine major gas _ pipelines 
from the Panhandle field run 
to Chicago, Des Moines, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Indianapolis and 
other distant points. 





Hold Annual Safety Meeting 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 29.— 
The annual safety meeting of 
the California Natural Gasoline 
Assn. will be held in Los An- 
geles, Feb. 4. 
Relationship of the design 
and operation of plant equip- 
ment to various fire hazards 
will be discussed by John 
Howell, fire protection engi- 
neer for Union Oil Co. By 
demonstration, he will show 
that there is no difference in 
the nature of a fire, regardless 
of the type of substance being 
consumed, and that the funda- 
mental method of fire-fighting 
is the same in all cases. Mr. 
Howell will also discuss the 
handling of gasoline plant va- 
pors and describe some fire-pre- 
vention practices. 


Dr. Arthur Hoare, consulting 
optometrist, will analyze the 
question of visual efficiency as 
it applies to the danger of de- 
fective sight causing an occupa- 
tional hazard. This discussion, 
which will be non-technical in 
nature, will outline the five im- 
portant phases of vision and the 
manner in which they contrib- 
ute to accidents. 

This discussion will be pref- 











aced by George Prussing, safety 
engineer for Union Oil Co. 


are neither causing nor threat-| 
ening any overground or under- 


in the 
field is free to produce the gas, 
provided he does not do so 
wastefully. He is legally and, so 
far as appears, physically free 
to provide himself with a mar- 
ket and with transportation and 





California Bill Would Tax 
Operators Of Gas Pipelines 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 29.— 
California legislators now in 
“Constitutional! Recess” until 
March 1, introduced such a 
mass of legislative proposals 
that the state printing office 
was completely snowed under. 
Approximately 1400 bills were 
introduced during the closing 
day and complete details of 
these will not be known until 
the middle of February. 


However, it is acknowledged 
by those in daily attendance at 
the first part of the fifty-second 
session, that the subject matter 
of the remaining bills will not 
introduce any new or startling 
changes in state government or 
form of taxation. 


Practically every type of 
legislation was proposed in the 
3879 measures introduced and 
later revelations are expected 
to add only to the number of 
bills covering each subject. For 
example, a total of nearly 20 
proposals for state development 
of oil bearing lands is expected 
in the final count, although de- 
tails of only ten are available 
now. 


Assemblyman Voigt, Los An- 
geles, introduced two bills for 
regulating pipelines. The first 
would tax all operators of gas 
pipelines with the exception of 
common carriers. The proposal 
adds a new section to the Polit- 
ical Code with the rates of taxa- 
tion set up as follows: one- 
twentieth of one cent per thou- 
sand cubic feet for each mile in 
excess of 50 miles. The adminis- 
tration of the measure would 
be by the State Board of 
Equalization, and proceeds from 
the bill would go to the general 
fund. 


The second bill would make 
gas pipelines common carriers. 
It defines the term “unlawful 
gas,” as natural gas, produced 
from a well along with oil, 
which has not been utilized in 
producing the greatest possible 
quantity of oil from such well. 
The proposed law would pro- 
hibit buying, selling, and/or 
transporting “unlawful gas,” 
and declares such action op- 
posed to public interest. 

In its ramifications, the bill 
seeks to prohibit purchase and 
transportation of “unlawful 
gas” unless the company doing 
so acts as a common carrier, 
when it would become a com- 
mon purchaser. Provision is 
then made for ratable taking of 
the gas. 

Provisions for expenditure of 
gasoline tax funds were intro- 





duced in five bills and one meas- 
ure would establish a variable 
system of taxing motor fuel. 

The bill would require tests 
of fuels used in internal com- 
bustion engines (diesel) and 
explosion type engines (gaso- 
line). The result of the tests in 
terms of relative propelling 
power of the various fuels 
would be presented to the leg- 
islature each session and pro- 
vide an equitable basis for tax- 
ation of such fuels. 








Alabama Rail Rate Case 
Hearing March 8 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—Re- 
hearing of the Alabama rail 
rate case involving gasoline 
and kerosine to Alabama river 
ports from Gulf Coast points 
will begin March 8 at Mobile 
before Examiner H. W. Archer, 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission said today. 

The case was reopened on 
the petition of Pure Oil Co., 
filed last June, contending that 
the low rates granted the rails 
by the ICC earlier the same 
month were below actual op- 
erating cost for barging be- 
tween the same points. Pure’s 
subsidiary, Pure Inland Trans- 
portation Co. is engaged in 
river traffic between the points. 


Rates granted last June for 
rail transportation were 185 
cents from New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge group points and 15 
cents from Mobile to the river 
ports for both gasoline and 
kerosine. These represented a 
reduction of 5 cents per 100 
pounds on gasoline and a re- 
duction of almost 50 per cent on 
kerosine. 

Answering Pure’s petition, 
rail carriers said if the low 
rates were not allowed to con- 
tinue, they would lose business 
to the water carriers which 
could not be regained under the 
old rates. 


To Review Chain Store Law 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—The 
U. S. Supreme Court today 
agreed to hear the appeal of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. from a lower court’s de- 
cision upholding the validity of 
the Louisiana chain store tax 
law, which includes stores out- 
side the state in figuring the 





amount of the unit tax. 
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vision of its gravity schedule in | tral Texas, meets Stanolind, and 
Cass County and Panola Coun-|in Panhandle, East Texas, and 
ty, Tex. resulted in an average | Gulf Coastal areas, meets Hum- 
\increase of 11 cents in Cass |ble. 

County and an average increase | Other purchasers making sim- 
of 13 cents in Panola. \ilar advances Jan. 28 were: 
Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co., up 12 cents in Oklahoma, 


fields, including Pine Island, meeting Carter; posting a price 
Haynesville, Bull Bayou, Cotton | ..hedule in Cayuga, Anderson 


Rainbow, Ark., its average in-/| for below 25 gravity to $1.12 to 


crease was 8 cents, with a re- | 36 and above, with 2-cent dif- 
vision in gravity schedule, | 








In North Louisiana-Arkansas 








PITTSBURGH. Jan. 29 
Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
advanced Corning, O. crude 10 


chases. These increases amount- 
ed to an average of 10.25 cents 
per barrel. The increase ranged 


cents, to new price of $1.42 per 
barrel. Last previous change 
was a 10 cent cut, Sept. 18, 1936. 


ASHLAND, Ky. — Jan. 28 
Ashland Oil & Transportation 
Co. advanced Somerset, Ky, 
grades 12 cents, to new prices 
of $1.42 for Big Sandy river pro- 
duction and $1.50 for Kentucky 
river. Last previous change was 
a 10-cent advance, Jan. 9, 1936. 


FINDLAY, O.—Jan. 28 The 
Ohio Oil Co. advanced Central 
States crudes from 10 to 12 
cents, with Lima up 10 cents, 
Illinois, Princeton and Owens- 
boro, western Kentucky, up 12 
cents. Last previous changes 
were: 10-cent cut, Lima, Sept. 
22, 1936; Illinois-Princeton, 10- 
cent advance, Jan. 9, 1936; and 
5S-cent advance, Owensboro, 
Nov. 1. 


BRADFORD, Pa.—Jan. 28 
Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. ad- 
vanced Illinois crude 12 cents, 
to new price of $1.35. 


CHICAGO.—Jan. 28 The Pure 
Oil Co. advanced Midland, Mich. 
crude 10 cents, to new price of 
$1.42. It met Seep Agency’s ad- 
vance on Corning. © 


MT. PLEASANT, Mich.—Jan. 
29 Simrall Corp. advanced 
Michigan crude 10 cents, mak- 
ing new prices for Greendale, 
Porter, Crystal, Beaverton and 
equal grades, $1.42; and West 
Branch, Arenac and equal 
grades, $1.26. Last previous 
change was a 10-cent cut Sept. 
16, 1936. 


TULSA.—Jan. 28 Stanolind 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co. ad- 
vanced Oklahoma, Kansas, 
North and North Central Texas, 
and East Texas crudes 12 cents. 
Last previous changes were: Ok- 
lahoma-Kansas, 10-cent advance; 
North-North Central Texas, 5- 
cent advance; and East Texas, 
15-cent advance, all on Jan. 9, 
1936. New prices are published 
in detail in the crude oil price 
tables of this issue. 


TULSA.—Jan. 28 Carter Oil 
Co. advanced Oklahoma crude 
12 cents on all grades. Last pre- 
vious change was a 10-cent ad- 
vance Jan. 9, 1936. 


HOUSTON.—Jan. 28 Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. led off a 
crude advance in Texas and 





_ Lytton Springs; 10 cents on Lu- 
New Mexico fields, posting in- | 
creases of varying amounts in| Cleveland, 17 cents, latter two 
various fields where it pur-\in Liberty county, Tex. 


from 1 cent to as high as 46 
cents. 


Its increases in the various 
fields were: West Central Tex- | 
as, including the _ general 
Ranger territory, 12 cents; East 
Central Texas, including Powell- 
Mexia district, 12 cents; East 
Texas, 12 cents; Panhandle Tex- 
as, 10 cents; West Texas and 
New Mexico, except Pecos 
county 3 to 18 cents, with grav- 
ity schedule posted at below 26, 
instead of below 27 as formerly, 
and top grade at 40 and above, 
instead of 36 and above, and a 
2-cent differential applying for 
each grade; Pecos, 6 cents; 
Talco, 8 cents; South and South- 
west Texas, 2 to 46 cents, with 
Conroe and Raccoon Bend deep 
sand crudes up 2 to 10 cents on 
higher gravities and cut 2 to 4 
cents on lower, and Tomball, 
which formerly was posted at 
flat price of $1.30, placed on 
gravity schedule with Conroe 
and Raccoon Bend, indicating 
an increase of from 2 to 14 cents 
on higher grades and a cut of 
from 2 to 10 cents on lower 
grades; Satsuma was posted 
also on this same gravity sched- 
ule; Anahuac, Dickinson, Flour 
Bluff and Turtlebay, 12 cents, 
all on same gravity schedule; 
Mirando and Refugio heavy, up 
3 to 46 cents, being placed on 
gravity schedule; Darst Creek, 
Salt Flat, and Pettus, 12 cents, 
with initial posting on Hilbig, 
Carroll, Clark and Zoboroski 
crudes at $1.09; Van Zandt 
county, $1.10. Gulf Coastal 
crude, 1 to 19 cents. Saxet, 
formerly 95 cents flat, was 
placed on gravity and price 
schedule of Gulf Coastal crudes. 


DALLAS—Jan. 28 Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. advanced Okla- 
homa, North and North Central 
Texas, and East Texas crudes 
12 cents; Panhandle, 10 cents; 
West Texas, 3 to 18 cents; 
South and Southwest Texas, 10 
to 17 cents; and placing of Tom- 
ball and Mirando on gravity 
basis, resulted in a cut ranging 
up to 10 cents on lower grades 
for Tomball and an increase up 
to 14 cents, and on Mirando, an 
increase of from 1 to 46 cents. 
Its increases in the South and 
Southwest Texas fields include 
12 cents on Darst Creek and 


meeting S. O. Louisiana gravity 
and price schedules in these 
fields. In Lockport, Iowa, and 
Cameron Meadow districts, La., 
a gravity schedule similar to 
that posted by Humble on Mi- 
rando, Tex. was adopted result- 
ing in an average increase of 
8 cents on Lockport and I8 
cents on Iowa and Cameron 
Meadow. 





In Rhodessa, La., a revision 
of its gravity schedule, meeting 
that of the S. O. Louisiana, re- 
sulted in an average increase of 
11 cents, but actually one of 7 
to 15 cents on grades below 29 
gravity, and 15 cents on all 
higher grades. 


PONCA CITY—Jan. 28 Conti- 
nental Oil Co., which had posted 
a general 17-cent increase on all 
Mid-Continent crudes purchased 
by it Jan. 4, this year, without 
being met by any major pur- 
chasers previous to Jan. 28, 
dropped back 5 cents, to meet 
the general 12-cent advance 
posted by majors on this date. 
Its reduction was effective in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and North 
Texas, where its new prices 
meet those of the Stanolind, and 
in Carson and Hutchinson coun- 
ties, Texas Panhandle, where 
its prices meet those of the 
Humble. 


TULSA—Jan. 28 Shell Petro- 
leum Corp. advanced Oklahoma- 
Kansas crude 12 cents, meeting 
schedule posted by Carter; ad- 
vanced Fisher county, in west 
central Texas, 10 cents, meeting 
Humble; advanced West Texas 
crude, in Crane, Howard, Glass- 
cock, Upton and Winkler coun- 
ties, Tex. and Lea county, N. M., 
3 to 18 cents, meeting Humble; 
advanced Pecos county, West 
Texas, including Yates shallow 
pool, 6 cents; East Texas, 12 
cents; Salt Flat, 12 cents; Liv- 
ingston area, Polk county, 12 
cents; Black Bayou, White 
Castle and Iowa districts, La., 
2 to 7 cents. 


TULSA — Jan. 28 Sinclair 
Prairie Oil Marketing Co. ad- 
vanced Oklahoma, Kansas, 
North Texas and East Texas, 12 
cents; East Central Texas, 15 
cents; Panhandle, 10 cents; and 
Gulf Coastal, 1 to 17 cents. Its 
gravity and price schedules in 
Oklahoma and Kansas meets 
Carter, in North and East Cen- 


ling; Hardin, 15 cents; and 





Re- 





ferential; advancing Conroé 
field, 10 cents, without revising 
gravity schedule, and advancing 
East Texas 12 cents, to $1.27, 

Pure Oil Co. advanced Okla- 
homa-Kansas 12 cents, its grav- 
ity schedule beginning with 24 
degrees and below, at $0.98 and 
ending with 40 and above at 
$1.30. It also advanced Van, 
Tex. crude to $1.10. 

Skelly Oil Co. met Carter 
schedule in Kansas. 

Barnsdall Oil Corp., which 
had increased its prices 17 
cents Jan. 4, along with Conti- 
nental Oil, dropped its prices 5 
cents, to meet those of other 
major purchasers in Oklahoma 
and Kansas, its gravity and 
price schedule conforming to 
Carter’s. 

NEW ORLEANS — Jan. 28 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
increased North Louisiana and 
Arkansas crudes 12 cents and 
Rodessa, La. 15 cents. It made 
initial postings for Choctaw and 
Darrow crudes, posting a grav- 
ity and price schedule on these 
crudes conforming to Humble’s 
schedule on Mirando, Tex. 
Smackover was advanced 15 
cents. Nevada postings discon- 
tinued. Bunkie crude added to 
postings on general North 
Louisiana-Arkansas crudes. 


TULSA—Jan. 28 Stanolind Oil 
& Gas Co. advanced Rocky 
Mountain crudes, including Salt 
Creek, 12 cents, excepting Grey- 
bull-Torchlight, which were up 
2 cents. 


FINDLAY, O.—Jan. 28 The 
Ohio Oil Co. advanced Rocky 
Mountain crude generally 12 
cents. Sunburst was up 5 cents. 

NEW YORK—Jan. 28 Inter- 
national Refining Co., Texas Co. 
subsidiary, advanced Sunburst 
and Cut Bank, Mont. crudes 5 
cents. 

Note: Detailed prices for all 
above crudes are published in 
the crude oil price tables of this 
issue. 





NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—Trial 
runs of “Mobilgas,” Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co.’s new 15,500- 
ton oil tanker, will begin Feb. 
9. The new ship was launched 
late last week by The Sun Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co. at 
Chester, Pa., and was christened 
by Mrs. Arthur F. Corwin, wife 
of a Socony-Vacuum vice presi- 


' dent. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF COMING 
MEETINGS 


American Chemical Society, 
Cleveland Section, Cleveland 
Hotel, Cleveland, O., Feb. 9 
8 P.M. 


Polymerization—by Dr. Vladi- 
mir N. Ipatieff, Universal Oil 
Products Co., Chicago. 


$50,000 Fire Damage At 
Daugherty Refinery 


PETROLIA, Pa., Feb. 1—A 
fire here early Saturday morn- 
ing destroyed the barrel house 
and some other equipment of 
the W. H. Daugherty refinery 
of the L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Damage, estimated at $50,000, 
was covered by insurance, it 
was said. 

Fire departments from near- 
by towns and refineries kept 
the fire from spreading to the 
refinery and to storage tanks. 

Operations at the plant will 
be continued. Shipments will 
not be held up at all, company 
officials’ told NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS. If neces- 
sary, the company will make 
shipments from either its refin- 
ery at Franklin, Pa., or Belle- 
ville, N. J. 
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Coming Meetings 


General Expositions 


The Greater Texas and Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition, Dallas, June 12 
to Oct. 31. 


The Great Lakes eae, Lake 
Front, Cleveland, hio, May 29 
to Sept. 6. > 


Oil Meetings 


American Chemical Society, Cleve- 
land Section, Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 9. 


American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, New 
York, N. Y., Feb. 15 to 19. 

Kansas Oil Men’s Association, Broad- 
view Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, Feb. 
15 and 16. 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, Ill., Feb. 17 and 18. 


Ohio Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Feb. 23, 24 and 25. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Association, 
annual convention and equipment 
show, Plankinton Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Feb. 23, 24 and 25. 


Iowa Petroleum Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Feb. 24 and 25. 


Association of Highway Officials of 
No. Atlantic States, 13th annual 
convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, Feb. 24, 25, 26. 

American Petroleum Institute, Mid- 
Continent District, Division of 
Production, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla., Feb. 25, 26. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1937 Regional Meeting, Lu- 
bricant Symposium, and Commit- 
tee Week, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill., March 1 to 5. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum 
Association, Hotel Severin, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., March 10 and 11. 


Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
Meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
March 12. 


National Oil Burner and Air Condi- 
tioning Exposition, Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., March 
15 to 19. 


American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif., March 17, 18, 19 

Oil Trades Association of New York, 
New York, March 23. 


American Institute of a & 
Metallurgical Engineers, pen 
Hearth Conference, 
Ala., April 7 to 9. 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Asso- 
= Shreveport, La., April 8 
oO 10. 


American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Pacific Coast 
District, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif., April 13. 

National Petroleum Association, 
34th semi-annual meeting, Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, April 
15 and 16. 


Oil Equipment & Engineering Ex- 
7 om Houston, Texas, April 19 
oO 24, 


Western Petroleum Refiners Associa- 
tion, Silver Anniversary Conven- 
tion Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 

- Ark., April 26, 27 and 28. 

American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Eastern Dis- 
trict, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, May 6 and 7. 


American Gas Association, Natural 
Gas Dept., Kansas City, Mo., week 
of May 10. 

Natural Gas Association of America, 
Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla., May 
19, 20, 21. 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents (Oil Company Buyers’ 
Group) annual convention, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
May 23 to 27. 

American Petroleum Institute, Mid- 
Year Meeting, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., June 1, 


Birmingham, 


SB 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, on Great 
Lakes S. S. “Seeandbee” sailing 
from Buffalo, N. Y., June 10, 11 
and 12. 

Second World Petroleum Congress, 
during International Exposition, 
Paris, France, June 14 to 19. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 40th annual meeting, and 


4th exhibit of testing apparatus, 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, June 28 to July 2. 
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S. D. Jobbers Elected Oil 
Men to State Legislature 





By WARREN C., PLATT, Editor 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D., Jan. 29. 
—The oil men of South Dakota 
have done what has not been 
done anywhere else by the oil 
industry, so far as the writer 
knows, that is nominate and 
elect a good number of oil men 
to the state legislature. 

At the 18th annual convention 
of the South Dakota Independ- 
ent Oil Men’s Assn. here this 
week, the Independent jobbers 
heard that, by reason of there 
being 24 men in the state legis- 
lature from, or directly related 
to the oil industry, it was ex- 
pected that the state gasoline 
tax will be reduced 1 cent to 
3 cents a gallon. It is also ex- 
pected that diversion of the tax 
fund from road purposes will be 
prohibited and that a resolution 
will be adopted by the legis- 
lature providing for an election 
on a constitutional amendment 
to make this prohibition per- 
manent. 

The introduction of oil men 
and men favorable to the oil in- 
dustry to the state legislature is 
part of the program of the 
American Petroleum Industries 
Committee of New York. This 
program has provided county 
organizations of oil men in 
nearly all counties of nearly all 
states, so that the story of the 
oil industry will be carried di- 
rect to the voters and their 
legislative representatives. 

In this state the program is 
being carried out by Fred H. 
Buehler, chairman, and Earnest 
Stephens, secretary, of the 
South Dakota Petroleum Indus- 
tries committee, in conjunc- 
tion with the efforts of the 
nearly 200 members of the 
South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men’s Assn., of which Mr. Bueh- 
ler also is secretary-treasurer. 
In fact he has been its secre- 
tary for the 18 years of its life, 
the longest term for any state 
association secretary. 


28 Run for Office 


Last summer, through the ef- 
forts of the members of the 
state’s petroleum 
committee, 
prevailed upon to enter the 


state primaries of both parties | 


for seats in the senate and 


house. Of these 28 oil men, 18) 


industries | 
28 oil men were | 


were elected and in addition 6 
|men were also elected who are 
|important stockholders in oil 
|companies or active in allied 
lines. There are six straight oil 
|men in the state senate and 12 
|in the house of representatives. 
These men were not elected as 
a bloc, nor do they act as one, 
save as they unite in the pub- 
lished aims of the oil industry 
for a square deal. Otherwise 
they vote their own wishes, or 
those of their respective parties, 
for some are Republicans and 
some Democrats. 


The governor and a majority 
of both houses are reported to 
be in sympathy with the aims 
of the oil industry. The roads 
of the state have been badly 
neglected for some years, due 
to half of the “gas” tax fund 
being diverted to pay the state’s 
rural credit bonds, old indebt- 
edness incurred in the days of 
Farmer  Laborite ambitions, 
when much money was spent 
with no regard as to where it 
was to come from. The farmers 
have been complaining of the 
bad condition of the roads so 
that, with the new state admin- 
istration finding another way to 
finance the bonds, the way 
seems clear to halt the diver- 
sion from the road building 
fund. 

The chance of reducing the 
“gas” tax a penny is heightened 
by the simply tremendous 
amount of gasoline bootlegging 
going on at the state’s borders. 
Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Iowa have only a 3-cent tax. 
Farmers at these borders have 
made it a general practice to 
buy their motor fuel across the 
state lines, bringing it into 
South Dakota and collecting re- 





For a Sure R. S. V. P. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D., Jan. 
29.—Oil men, when writing 
their state legislators, should 
enclose stamped addressed 
envelopes for replies. So H. 
|] E. Putnam, independent job- 

ber of Council Bluffs, Ia., and 
a former member of the 
Iowa legislature, advised the 
South Dakota independent oil 
| jobbers at their meeting 
|| here. 

Not every state pays the 
postage and supplies _sta- 
tionery to its legislators, 
said Mr. Putnam, Iowa being 
among such states. 





| 
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funds of the taxes from the ad- | 
joining states because the gaso- 
line has been “exported”. More 
than 30,000,000 gallons a year 
are estimated to have been 
“imported” from Minnesota 
alone. 


The oil men estimate that, if 
the purchasers of bootleg gaso- 
line are induced to buy in this 
state by reducing the excessive 
tax, the state will enjoy the 
same total tax revenue, while 
the oil men will have the busi- 
ness. 


High Inspection Cost 


Other relief the South Dakota 
oil men seek is reduction of the 
oil inspection tax, which now 
is bringing in a gross revenue 
of $145,000 a year, at a cost of 





only about $30,000. Also because | 
of the heavy taxes the industry 
pays the industry wants its | 
trucks exempted from the spe- | 
cial road taxes. Oil men will 
also have a number of “fool” 
bills to fight, including one that 
would set up such specifications 
for “tractor fuel” as to make it | 
usable in automobiles without 
being subject to the usual mo- 
ter fuel tax. It won’t be much 
good as motor fuel but never- 
theless farmers in North Da- 
kota have found that it will 
run their cars tax free. 


J. H. Cumbow, of the Cum- 
bow-Lanning Oil Co., of Sioux 
Falls, veteran president of the 
association who was re-elected 
urged that the state prevent 
the sale of liquor at service 
stations and also prevent liquor 
selling agencies from handling 
gasoline. He said there was 
quite a lot of bootlegging of 
liquor at some gasoline stations, 
especially on week ends. 

The new social security law 
was condemned as a misfit by 
Attorney Fred Warren, of 
Sioux Falls. He said it would 
not work out as now drawn and 
that, unless amended, it un- 
doubtedly would be declared 
unconstitutional. 

Walter L. Barnes, legal coun- 
sel for Phillips Petroleum Co., 
of Des Moines, Ia., discussed 
tax refunds and said that the 
federal government is now try- 
ing to decide whether a tractor 
is a motor vehicle under the 
terms of the federal one-cent 
gasoline tax and if so, it may 
assess back four years. In the 
meantime some refiners. will 
not make refunds to their job- 
ber customers. 


Iowa Plan Successful 


H. E. Putnam, Independent 
jobber of Council Bluffs, Ia., 
told of the successful operation 
of the “Iowa plan” with the 
dealers. He said that it was 





so successful that he thought 
it was proving to the big com- | 
panies the desirability of their | 
getting out of even the jobbing | 





Sales Tip To Jobbers 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D., Jan. 
29.—Service station attend- 
ants could furnish a worth- 
while service to the public 
by notifying tourist custo- 
mers of danger points on the 
nearby highways, one speak- 
er brought out at the meet- 
ing here of the South Dakota 
Independent Oil Men’s Asso- 
ciation. They could say some- 
thing liké this as they handed 
the customer his change: 

“Sharp curve two miles 
down the road. Drive care- 
fully. Thank You.” 

The speaker said that two 
station operators at different 
times had given him road 
warnings which he greatly 
appreciated. 











business. He said he had such 
information as led him to be- 
lieve that the major oil com- 
panies might, one of these days, 


|give up their bulk stations, a 


report on which NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS also has 


|had some unconfirmed informa- 


tion. 


Mr. Putnam does not believe 
present margins are too nar- 
row for either the jobber or the 
dealer. If any wider, he felt the 
margins would be abused, as 
some of them may be at the 
present time. He said it is up 
to the jobber to cut this over- 
head until he comes out even, 
something that he himself final- 
ly was able to do. 

D. R. Thomas, credit man of 
Minneapolis, talked on credits 
and organization. 

Warren C. Platt, editor of NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
said he believed the jobber of 
tomorrow would be the oil in- 
dustry’s best evidence to the 
public of the existence of sound 
competition within the industry; 
that the jobber has a lower mar- 
keting cost than the majors be- 
cause he can watch the details 
personally, if he will. However, 
he urged jobbers to consider 
buying more of their require- 
ments in the open tank car 
market, in order to make it of 
fair size and more on general. 
evidence. He called for a show- 
ing of hands of all those who, 
in the last few years, had 
bought any gasoline at all in 
the open spot market. Not a 
single jobber present had done 
so but all had contracts on that 
market. Mr. Platt said they 
were making use of a market 
of which they undoubtedly 
knew little and to the mainte- 
nance of which they were con- 
tributing exactly nothing. 

H. L. Aden, of Sioux Falls, 
was elected first vice-president, 
succeeding L. A. Arbogast, of 
the Banner Oil Co., Brookings. 
L. G. Oakes, of Beresford, was 
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the only new member to be 
elected to the board. The other 
expiring officers were re-elected. 


Retailers Organizing 


The closing day of the three- 
day session was devoted to or- 
ganizing the South Dakota di- 
vision of the about-to-be-formed 
Northwest Petroleum Retailers 
Assn. This will be accomplished 
at a meeting of the dealers of 
the northwest, at Minneapolis, 
Feb. 10-11. M. A. Clark, Inde- 
pentent service station operator 
of Minneapolis and president of 
the Minnesota Association of 
Petroleum Retailers, is tem- 
porary president of this new 
association and Fred Buehler is 
the temporary secretary. These 
officers probably will be con- 
tinued in office by the coming 
meeting. 

Mr. Clark talked to a meet- 
ing of jobbers and dealers at 
Sioux Falls recently and told 
them of the organization of the 
Minnesota association since last 
summer with 4000 paid mem- 
bers. These were obtained at 
various meetings over the state, 
the men paying a $1 initiation 
fee and agreeing to pay the 
dues when they will be assessed 
next summer, which, from pres- 
ent estimates, will probably be 
about $7.50 each. 

Mr. Clark said the association 
is not organized to start fights 
but to prevent fights. He said 
it would not even countenance 
selling eggs and farm produce 
at stations, in competition with 
some types of consumer co-ops, 
although he admitted that such 
could easily be done. He said 
the association so far had been 
able to convince the newly 
created dealers that they had 
dollars and cents expenses to 
meet and that they had to keep 
these in mind when they made 
their prices to the public. The 
result so far is that market con- 
ditions in Minnesota are favor- 
able to the dealer and the in- 
dustry. 

Nor is the association a labor 
union. Mr. Clark recounted his 
experiences in combating the 
labor unions in the Twin Cities 
last spring, which fight resulted 
in the Independent dealers, who 
he said appreciate that they are 
Independent merchants and em- 
ployers, organizing what is now 
the state association of retailers. 

J. Howard Pyle, lubrication 


engineer, Chek-Chart  Corp., 
Chicago, closed the joint meet- 
ing with a talk on “Modern 


Automotive Lubrication.” 


Meece Has Vacation 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—Brown L. 
Meece, Globe Oil & Refining 
Co., expects to return early in 
February after a month’s vaca- 
tion at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Mrs. Meece and the two children 
will remain in Florida. 











The Midwest Marketer 


By E. L. BARRINGER, N. P. N. Chicago News Bureau 











CHICAGO, Feb. 1 

Out of the tragedy of the 
Ohio river valley flood comes 
one bright hope that, when the 
flood subsides, oil men will re- 
turn to what once were their 
bulk plants and service stations 


and, in rehabilitating their prop- 


erties, they will erect more ef- 
ficient plants with lower op- 
erating costs. 


An equipment man _ raised 
the point last week in discuss- 
ing the flood. His view point 
was not commercial, nor was 
he trying to gloss over the cold 
facts of the situation, miserable 
and heart breaking to so many 
folks. 


Any disaster — flood, fire or 
explosion — places a heavy bur- 
den on the man shouldering the 
loss and he earns the sympathy 
of the industry. On the other 
hand there is the side of cold 
reality, and what can be done 
to make the best of a bad sit- 
uation. 

Towns and cities along the 
Ohio river have suffered heavy 
damages but they will come 
back. The task may seem un- 
bearable this week, hopeless to 
the point of “why should I re- 
build, how will these people 
ever again be in a position to 
buy my merchandise and serv- 
ices?” seeming a_ reasonable 
question. 


They Will Come Back 


Yet, as soon as the waters 
go back into the river chan- 
nels these people will return, 
to clear away the wreckage, 
shovel out the mud and discard 
damaged goods to be replaced 
by new furniture and homes. 
Business men, too, will pitch in 
to replace damaged stocks and 
repair ruined machinery and 
equipment. 

For the oil man this may be 
an opportunity to realize an 
ambition of long standing—to 
correct mistakes in the original 
building of plants and stations. 

There is seldom a job that, 
upon completion, we do not look 
back on and wish for the chance 
to do it over and to do it bet- 
ter. True, no oil man would 
deliberately wreck his 
plant just 
some mistakes, or has an idea 


that rebuilding would produce | 
,a better plant, as long as the 


old plant is reasonably efficient. 
In the towns and cities suf- 
fering from the flood, however, 





bulk | 
because he made} 


nature has done this and man 
had little choice in the mat-. 
ter. A .wrecked plant is a| 
wrecked plant, and there is/| 
nothing to do but salvage what | 
can be saved and rebuild. 

In this rebuilding process | 
possibly many oil men _ will | 
emerge with far more efficient 
plants, better methods to re- 
duce stock losses and a higher | 
profit through lower operating | 


costs. 
- <2 


The Same Story 


Stories in NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEws on news of the joint 
legislative committee hearings 
in New York state have a famil- 
iar ring to midwestern jobbers, 
especially those in Wisconsin. 

Little is heard these days 
about Wisconsin’s efforts for 
the state to establish minimum 
gasoline prices and margins, 
but it was only a few years ago 
that Wisconsin was in the spot- 
light. 

Some of the fundamentals 


being developed in New York 
dovetail with those produced in 
Wisconsin, especially data on 
major companies not knowing 
service station costs, as far as 


‘\local managers are concerned,. 


and the great amount of ideas 
and gossip loose in the industry 
that has little backing of facts 
when a man is on the stand. 


What will come out of New 
York’s joint legislative commit- 
tee investigation will be of in- 
terest to jobbers and market- 
ers all over the country. 


The fundamental question, 
however, still is there. Is the 
complex nature of business, 
with its relationship to the con- 
sumer such that more govern- 
ment contro] is necessary; or 
is the present type of manage- 
ment, granting all its faults, 
better than government control 
or supervision. 


Politicians have never been 
noted as astute business men, 
but the public may think they 
are just at present. 





Fuel Oil Demand 
High in January 
On West Coast 





N. P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, Jan. 30.—-Ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 barrels of 
burning oil was consumed in 
central and southern California 
during the month of January, 
according to estimates prepared 
by marketing experts. In ad- 
dition to this, large quantities 
of natural gas were used by 
public utility companies for do- 
mestic heating. The quantity 
of fuel oil taken from storage 


| would have been considerably 
larger during the past three 


months if the marine strike had 
not deprived California refiners 
of their normal bunkering busi- 
ness, amounting to about 80,000 
barrels daily. The loss of bunk- 


'ering was, however, offset to 
_some extent by increases in the 


use of fuel oil by railroads, 





heavy industries 
utilities. 

About one third of the burn- 
ing oil used in January by the 
citrus industry was believed to 
have been furnished by inde- 
pendent refiners, chiefly as de- 
liveries under contract to indi- 
vidual ranchers and their trade 
organizations during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1936, or as spot 
sales to these same consumers 
during the early part of the cold 
spell in January, 1937. 

No accurate figures are avail- 
able as to the total of burning 
oils held in storage by the Cali- 
fornia petroleum industry on 
December 31, 1936, or as to the 
quantities withdrawn from stor- 
age since then. The latest Bu- 
reau of Mines figures are for 
November 30, 1936, when the to- 
tal storage of fuel, diesel and 
gas oil carried by the industry 
in the state was 8,990,339 bar- 
rels, to which high level it had 
gradually grown from a low of 
2,926,946 barrels on March 31, 
1934. 


American Petroleum _Insti- 
tute figures, which include non- 
easoline bearing crude and are, 
therefore, not comparable with 
Bureau of Mines records, show 


and_ public 


‘that nearly 2,000,000 barrels of 


burning oils were withdrawn 
from refinery storage between 
Jan. 4 and 23, 1937. 
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Mid-Continent Skyline 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH, N. P. N. Tulsa News Bureau 








TULSA, Jan. 30 

Texas has gone and done it 
again and there is wailing in 
Oklahoma and Kansas. The 
February allowable of the Lone 
Star state is the highest in his- 
tory. 

It doesn’t seem to make any 
difference to the Texas Railroad 
Commission what the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines thinks is the de- 
mand for crude oil nor what 
other states would like to have 
Texas do. The commission 
takes testimony once a month 
from crude oil purchasers, then 
writes an order. The last one is 
breath-taking, with its total of 
1,329,000 barrels daily to start 
off the month. 

Now, there is an element of 
what we Latin scholars call 
the phonus bolonus in many of 
the proration orders of today 
and there are some allowables, 
so-called, in Texas which are as 
much or more than the pools 
can make. Some big fields are 
well restricted, others are “do- 
ing their stuff” and hard put to 
make as much as the commis- 
sion decrees. We think Febru- 


ary production will fall consid- 


erably short of the figure set 
‘as legal. 

Oklahoma does it differently. 
The state corporation commis- 
sion announces that it is agree- 
ing with the Bureau of Mines 
forecast, then hides away a few 
thousand barrels in the sched- 
ule of pools and percentages of 
potential production allowed. 
Kansas, too, has used that de- 
vice a few times. 

We are emerging from the era 
of high potentials, chiefly 
through the failure of the indus- 
try for several years to find 
more pools like Oklahoma City 
and East Texas. The tip-off on 
that is the failure of pools to 
make their official allowables 
and quite a number of them 
are in that situation now. 

* * + 


A Misapprehension 


Which brings us in today’s 
lecture to the folder recently is- 
sued by the National Oil Mar- 
keters Association, entitled 
“Conservation for Whom?” It 
is an argument against reenact- 
ment of the Connally law which 
prohibits interstate shipment of 
“hot” oil, and against s<veral 
other things, including forecasts 


of motor fuel and crude oil de- | 


mand by the Bureau of Mines. 

The writer of the argument 
fell into a common error when 
he called the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact ‘an agreement between the 
few states that produce oil per- 
mitting them to control the pro- 
duction of crude oil.” 


Control Not Permitted 


The terms of the compact ex- 
pressly forbid any such thing. 
It is an agreement among the 
states—and only six are mem- 
bers, two of them very small in 
production—under which the 
representatives of the states 
gather and develop information 
on methods of preventing physi- 
cal waste of oil and gas. The 
terms are quite clear and ex- 
plicit. The compact commission 
has no authority at all. If it 
should agree that certain things 
should be done to reduce waste, 
it could merely recommend to 
the legislatures of the oil states 
that suitable laws be enacted. 

As for the bureau forecasts, 
nobody is bound by law to con- 
form to them and nobody has, 
except in the writing of orders. 
We invite the gentleman who 
wants the forecasts discontin- 
ued to set down in one column 
those forecasts, month by 
month over as long a period as 
he desires, and in another col- 
umn the figures on actual pro- 
duction. They are generally 
quite far apart, with production 
much higher than the forecast 
of demand. 

Then why continue them? 
Well, we believe the bureau is 
improving its technic and that, 
some of these times, it will be 
issuing forecasts that will come 
pretty close to the actual de- 
mand. That will be a good 
thing for the companies that 
like to pay some attention to 
economics and it may-help to 
prevent some of the depression 
troughs which have character- 
ized the industry’s history. 

* a + 


Investigation Finished 


Senator Joe Hill, Texas legis- 
lator, has wound up a two-year 
inquiry into divers things, in- 
cluding oil, and the report of his 
committee has been made. It 
|had authority to look at prac- 
|tically anything pertaining to 
| the state’s well being. 

Hill addressed himself chiefiy 





\to the oil end with specific ref- 
erence to East Texas. He con- 
demned the operation of that 
state law which authorizes con- 
fiscation and sale of “hot” oil 
and he didn’t like the custom of 
state employes, particularly as- 
sistant attorneys general, of 
suddenly changing sides and ap- 
pearing as representatives of 
the people on whom the law 
was starting to operate. 


There wasn’t much that was 
new in the report. The Celaya 
committee of the house covered 
the ground a year ago. 


Gas Law in High Court 


The Henderson Co., operating 
a gasoline plant and other prop- 
erties in the Texas Panhandle, 
sued in 1935 to prevent enforce- 
ment of that part of the Texas 
gas conservation law prohibit- 
ing use of “sweet” gas in carbon 
black plants. A three-judge fed- 
eral court upheld the state. 


Argument on appeal was set 
for Feb. 2 by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. A companion case, in- 
volving the state’s power to pro- 
rate natural gas, was argued 
several weeks ago but no deci- 
sion has been announced. 

« * * 


Unit Operation 


In the interests of economy 
and efficiency, unit operation of 
an oil field has been urged by 
the industry itself and by gov- 
ernmental agencies, notably the 
Department of the Interior. 
But the landowner, eager for 
quick returns, doesn’t always 
agree that unit operation is best. 

In February, 1932, eight com- 
panies pooled their wildcat acre- 
age in an area in Noble county, 
Okla. In November of that 
year the discovery well of the 
Lucien pool was completed. 
Shell Petroleum Corp., largest 
party in interest in the unit, be- 
came the manager of the de- 
velopment. 


Now, Reinhold G. Hay and his 
wife have sued Shell and its as- 
|sociates seeking cancellation of 
‘lease on the 160 acres belonging 
'to Hay which is included in the 
unit. Failure to exercise due 
diligence in drilling is claimed. 

The unit was developed on 
the basis of one well to 40 acres, 
Hay says that at least 16 wells 





should have been drilled on his 
farm. Besides lease cancella- 
tion, he wants three-fold dam- 
ages based on royalty that went 
to owners of adjoining tracts, a 
total of $45,649.59. 

Only one well was drilled on 
the Hay farm and it was a 
small one for its depth; 5210 
feet. 

One of the advertised advan- 
tages of unit development is 
that operators can proceed in an 
orderly manner with develop- 
ment, widening the field as geo- 
logical knowledge acquired 
through drilling dictates. This 
was done at Lucien. Mr. Hay, 
as landowner, doesn’t like the 
method. 


Texas Allowable 
Is Highest Yet 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Jan. 30.—The U. S. 
Bureau of Mines estimated Feb- 
ruary daily demand for Texas 
crude oil to be 1,203,400 barrels. 
The Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, consistently higher in its 
calculations than the bureau 
has been, disagreed more sweep- 
ingly this time than ever before. 
It wrote an order starting the 
state off on Feb. 1 with an al- 
lowed production of 1,329,478 
barrels, the highest ever set. 
For January, the bureau had 
estimated 1,176,000 barrels as 
the demand. ‘The commission 
set 1,248,907 barrels as the Jan. 
1 allowable. The extent of its 
disagreement with the bureau 
then was 72,097 barrels but it is 
126,078 barrels above the fed- 
eral agency to open February. 


But allowed production will be 
even greater by the close of Feb- 
ruary. The Texas commission 
sets a “basic allowable” for each 
month and, as new wells come 
in, they are given quotas equal 
to that of other wells in the 
same field, in most cases some 
percentage of the _ potential. 
This adds materially to the to- 
tal and the state’s figure in- 
creases each day. Total allow- 
able as January ended was 
about 50,000 barrels higher than 
on Jan. 1. 

Actual production, however, is 
lagging behind the allowables. 
The American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s estimate of daily produc- 
tion for the week ended Jan. 23 
was 1,261,900 barrels for Texas. 
At that time the allowable was 
some 20,000 barrels higher. 


C. V. Terrell, chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, 


said the big increase in permit- 
ted production was justified by 
the strong demand. He said the 
commission had satisfied itself 





that the allowed amount could 
‘be produced without physical 
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waste. Withdrawals from stor- 
age continue, he said, particular- 
ly in Texas. 

The East Texas field, yielding 
about one-third of the state’s to- 
tal crude oil, was unchanged in 
the order for February. Oper- 
ators are permitted to produce 
2.32 per cent of the hourly po- 
tential, with 20 barrels per well 
daily as the minimum figure. 
It is calculated that total allow- 
able of the field on Feb. 1 will 
be 451,000 barrels. 

Other major producing dis- 
tricts were given allocations as 
follows: 

Panhandle, 73,835, up 2500 
barrels; North Texas, 64,000, up 
1250 barrels; West Central Tex- 
as, 62,310, up 2305 barrels; West 
Texas, 168,968, up 17,942; East 
Central Texas, including Ro- 
dessa, 101,405, up 9533 barrels; 
Southwest Texas, 215,611, up 28,- 
104 barrels and Gulf Coast 191; 
949, up 15,798 barrels. 





Oil Quota Unchanged 


For California 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 29. — 


The February crude oil quota 
for California producers will re- 
main at the January figure of 
- 551,000 barrels daily. In approv- 
ing this recommendation of the 
allocation committee, the cen- 
tral committee of California Oil 
Producers pointed to the fact 
that current production in the 
state is now about 590,000 bar- 
rels daily. 

Although the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines recommended a_ produc- 
tion of 573,000 barrels daily 
from California fields for the 
short month, the committee ex- 
pressed the belief that any in- 
crease at this time would cause 
substantial additions to _ stor- 
age. 

For the first 26 days of Jan- 
uary fields in the state aver- 
aged 591,175, according to re- 
ports filed with umpire J. R. 
Pemberton. This is up slightly 
from the average of 590,506 
barrels daily for a comparable 
period in December. Actual 
commercial production as 
shown by pipeline runs average 
approximately 6000 barrels a 
day less than field production 
reported to the umpire. 

Fields in the San Joaquin val- 
ley are currently the bad offend- 
ers in overproducing. With an 
excess of 20,956 barrels daily 
for the first 26 days of January, 
these fields topped the excess 





of 15,422 barrels a day produced | 
by Los Angeles basin fields. 
Coastal fields were 3907 barrels | 
above their quota for each day 


of this period. These figures are 
net overages and include sub- 
stantial underproduction by con- 
trolled fields in the areas. 

On the strength of field news, 
the Santa Fe Springs field in 
the Los Angeles Basin, stepped 
into the spot-light as the hot- 
test point of interest on the 
Pacific Coast. Union Oil Co., 
drilling a exploratory deep test 
in this famous townlot field, 
was reported to have cored good 
showings just below the 9000- 
foot level. Officials of the com- 
pany, however, discounted these’ 
rumors and said they had found 
nothing to date that would be 
of interest to themselves or 
anyone else. They said they 
were fooling competitors by tell- 
ing the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. 

Sufficient credence was given 
to field reports, however, to 
produce a substantial flurry in 
stocks of independent oil com- 
panies holding acreage in the 
area. 

Union’s test, Bell No. 100, was 
acknowledged as ideally located 
structurally in making a play 
for deep sands at Santa Fe. 
Scouts watching the project 
thought it had a good chance 
of finding commercial produc- 
tion. 

Although no limit has been 
set for the bottom of this test, 
10,000 feet is indicated with a 
greater depth possible if no 
mechanical difficulties develop. 

Possibilities of a new field in 
Southern California was seen 
following reports that Barns- 
dall Oil Co. had cored more than 
50 feet of oil sand in a wildcat 
test near the town of Saugus. 
A water shut-off was being 
tested with the bottom of the 
hole at 6215 and eight and five- 
eighths-inch casing set to 6160 
feet. A production test is ex- 
pected within the week. 


Oil Producer Dies 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Jan. 30.—James G. 
Cloud, 51 years old, Tulsa pro- 
ducer, died Jan. 29 in ‘Dallas. He 
was on a business trip to Texas 
and had not been ill previous 
to the heart attack which caused 
nearly instantaneous death. 


He had been prominent as an 
independent producer for some 
years. With associates, he 
formed the Operators Oil & 
Royalty Co. and developed prop- 
erties in Gray county, Texas 
Panhandle district, which were 
sold to Phillips Petroleum Co. 
and Sunray Oil Co. He operat- 
ed in East Texas as president 
of the Great Plains Oil & Gas 
Co. and of the Triplex Oil Co. 

He is survived by his widow, 
who was with him at the time 
of his death, and by two sons 
and one daughter. 


Patents Pooled 
On Seismograph 
Field Methods 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Jan. 30.—Pooling of 
certain of the numerous pat- 
ents on seismic apparatus and 
methods used in exploration for 
potential oil and gas struc- 
tures, cross licensing under the 
pooled patents, with identical 
terms open to anyone, and defi- 
nite basis of understanding on 
which seismic work will be con- 
ducted in the future, are in- 
volved in the settlement of the 
suit brought some months ago 
by The Texas Co. against Sun 
Oil Co., in the federal district 
court at Houston. 

Importance of this action is 
chiefly the fact that a threat- 
ened period of litigation, as 
complex and costly as the long 
drawn-out fight over cracking 
patents, has been averted. 

The Texas Co. sued Sun Oil 
Co. in Houston and Carter Oil 
Co. in Tulsa, alleging infringe- 
ment of the Mintrop and Mc- 
Collum patents, acquired by 
Texas some years ago. Several 
of the leading oil companies 
formed a defense group and set- 
tlement of the controversy, long 
rumored, was finally effected 
last week. 

Not included in the pool are 
patents obtained by members of 
the defense group since 1933; 
those owned by The Texas Co. 
to 1937 are put in. 

A secondary group was 
named, not included in the half 
dozen companies that made up 
the defense group. This class 
included the contractors, or 
seismograph companies that do 
exploratory work for hire and 
oil operators who do or who 
have done work with their own 
crews, or parties. There are 
about 25 contractors in the 
U. S., of which a half dozen 
have approximately 80 per cent 
of the parties. Several of the 
oil companies have their own 
geophysical departments and 
rely but little on contract work. 

Currently, there are about 200 
parties engaged in geophysical 
work in the U. S., their annual 
expenditures, including forms 
other than seismographic, is es- 
timated at $20,000,000. 


Basis of Settlement 


Basis of settlement includes 
licensing by the Texaco com- 





pany at stated sums for each 





full time party. Thus, if a con- 
tractor or operator has 10 
parties and has averaged full 
time operation of, say, six, he 
probably will take that many 
licenses. Unlimited license can 
be obtained by payment of the 
stated sum on 12.5 parties. 
License payments are spread 
over a five-year period. Past 
liabilities are cared for with the 
obtaining of licenses. 


To handle an emergency, such 
as the operation of a party on 
a short time job when all exist- 
ing licenses held by a contractor 
or an operator were in use, pro- 
vision is made for payment of 
a monthly sum. 


Each licensee is given full 
rights to use all patents put into 
the pool with The Texas Co. ex- 
cept those of the defense group 
beginning with 1933. There are 
several patents and applications 
for patents on claimed improve- 
ments in equipment that are 
withheld from the pool by com- 
panies and individuals. 


The Mintrop patents expire in 
1943 and the McCollum patents 
in 1946. 


Statement concerning the set- 
tlement, by R. J. Dearborn, 
president of the Texaco Devel- 
opment Corp., a subsidiary of 
The Texas Co., is as follows: 


Texaco Statement 


“The patent infringement suit 
of The Texas Co. vs. Sun Oil 
Co. pending in the Federal 
Court, Houston, Texas, has been 
postponed as it is understood 
that the suit will be settled out 
of court. 


“The case involves the Min- 
trop and McCollum patents per- 
taining to seismographic meth- 
ods of locating subterranean oil 
structures and is of large inter- 
est to the oil industry. 


“While the final agreements 
have not been concluded, it is 
understood that under the 
terms of the settlement the 
members of the primary group 
of major companies who have 
borne the burden of the defense 
are each acquiring a _ release 
and license from The Texas Co. 
and that a release and license 
under the same terms will be 
offered to the numerous mem- 
bers of the secondary group. 


“Each member of the group 
involved in the settlement, both 
primary and secondary, account 
for their releases and licenses 
on the basis of $10,000 per seis- 
mographic party, with the un- 
derstanding that a completely 
paid up license for an unlimited 
number of parties for the per- 
sonal use of the licensee can be 
acquired for a total payment of 


| $125,000. 


“It is understood that several 


‘of the primary members are 


acquiring completely paid up 


licenses.” 














10,000-GALLON TANK CARS BOBBED LIKE CORK 
WHEN FLOOD WATERS ENGULFED LOUISVILLE YARDS 


& Tank cars, lifted from the tracks where 
they had been moved for safe storage dur- 
ing the flood, floated about aimlessly in the 
muddy and debris-filled waters at the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railway yards at Louisville. 

With the water level 10 feet above any 
previous flood stage in Louisville’s history, 
scenes of floating property have become no 
novelty to its stricken refugees. 

George Stoll, an official of the Stoll Oil Re- 
fining Co., at Louisville, reported to Nationa! 
PETROLEUM NEws Feb. 1 that his company’s 
refinery was submerged in 15 feet of water, 
and that the plants of the Louisville Refining 
Co. and Aetna Oil Service, Inc., were also 
under water. Stoll said that at present these 
three refineries in Louisville were receiving 
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necessary gasoline and oil supplies from out 
side points by tank car and truck. 

On the night of Jan. 31, Herbert L. Clay, sec- 
retary of the Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 
Assn., got a call through to N.P.N. from the 
Louisville city hall building, where he has been 
marooned for a week. Clay has been active in 
relief work, and with the exception of two or 
three hours sleep each night, has been at work 
continuously. 

William A. Stoll, whose picture appears in 
the lower corner of this page, has also been 
active in flood relief work in Louisville. He is 
a member of the mayor’s emergency commit- 
tee and president of the Louisville Board 
of Trade. Stoll is vice president of the Stoil 
Oil Refining Co. 





















FLOOD AND FIRE 
COMBINE 
TO DAMAGE 
OIL PLANTS 


At left, a night photograph taken 
from the yard of an oil company 
and showing an adjoining plant 
property in the Cincinnati district 


in flames 


Below, the depth of the water in 
the streets, as indicated by the al- 
most submerged lamp standards 
in the foreground, made fire fight- 
ing doubly difficult. The building 
in flames is that of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio at Cincinnati 


Above, an oil tank in flames at a water terminal 
on the Ohio near Cincinnati. The rising water 
from the river had engulfed the base of the tank, 
making it impossible to use the standard method 


of extinguishing tank fires 


\t right, escaping gasoline from a ruptured  stor- 


age tank on the surface of the water became i 


nited in one or two instances, damaging nearby 
industrial properties and homes. 
taken 


This picture was 
in the Cincinnati district 
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setting them afloat with thei 
was ignited by flames from 


contents. The 


water ruptured gasoline tanks and tore them from their foundations, in 


cap:ng gasoline from this tank 
adjourning burning plant 


Co-ops Do 14.6% of Business 


WASHINGTON, Fed. 1.--A breakdown 
of the operations of 105 large scale farm- 
ers’ co-operative associations, doing almost 
half the annual purchasing business of 
all U. S. farmers’ co-ops, reveals that co 
operative purchase of petroleum products 
and automobile accessories last year ac- 
counted for 14.6 per cent of their total op 
erations. 

The total purchasing business of the 105 
amounted to more than $152,000,000, ac- 
cording to the figures compiled by Joseph 
G. Knapp, principal agricultural econo- 
mist, Co-operative Division, Farm Credit 
\dministration. Thus, the total petroleum 
and accessory business of the 105 was 
over $22,000,000. 

Applying the same percentage, 14.6, to 
the estimated total purchasing business of 
all farm co-ops in the U. S., which in the 
1935-36 marketing season amounted to 
$315,000,000, the total petroleum and ac- 
cessory purchasing business is almost $50,- 
000,000. 

Figures for the 105 largest co-ops, the 
first ever compiled in detail, show that 
they served approximately 4700 local co 


2% 


and Car 


Aeceessories 


operative associations of various types, 
and operated approximately 300 local 
branches, “which together covered a 
large part of the United States,” to quote 
from Knapp’s report. 

Showing the growth of farm co-ops, 70 
of the large-scale associations increased 
their total business from $122,000,000 to 
$138,500,000, or approximately 13.5 per 
cent, compared with the preceding year, 
according to Knapp’s report. 

Of the 29 large-scale associations whose 
annual supply business ran over the mil- 
lion dollar mark, 19 listed petroleum prod- 
ucts and accessories as one of the chief 
supplies handled, and only one single com- 
modity represented a larger percentage 
of business of the entire 105 than petro- 
leum and accessories—feed, which amount- 
ed to 44.1 per cent of the total $152,000,- 
000, Knapp’s compilations shows. 

Farm Credit Assn. estimates the total 
number of farmers’ co-ops in the country 
at 10,500, of which number 2112 are classi- 
fied as strictly purchasing co-ops. Of the 
remaining 8338, FCA officials estimate 40 
to 50 per cent are engaged in purchasing, 





in a greater or less degree, in connection 
with marketing activities. FCA figures re- 
veal that over 45 per cent of the strictly 
purchasing co-ops handle gasoline and 
other petroleum products. 


Total membership of the 10,500 farm 
co-ops is estimated at 3,660,000, and total 
business last year reached $1,840,000,000, of 
which the $815,000,000 figure, used above, 
represented purchasing activities and $1,- 
525,000,000 marketing. Purchasing busi- 
ness handled by the marketing associa- 
tions amounted to $68,000,000, although 
their principal function is co-operative 
marketing of farm products. 


Leading in number of farm co-op associ- 
ations are Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Illinois in the order named. California 
leads in total business on account of its 
fruit marketing co-ops. 


No figures are available as to the total 
number of so-called “consumer co-opera- 
tives” now operating in the country, aside 
from these farm co-op types. At present 
they are not government-subsidized, but 
a bill offered in Congress last session by 
Representative Scott, California, would 
have set up a federal bank to finance their 
operations, in a way similar to that in 
which farmers’ co-ops now are financed. 
A similar bill is to be introduced during 
the present session. 


Atlantie Earns $2.59 
Best Sinee 1929 


PHILADELPHIA—-Preliminary _ report 
of Atlantic Refining Co. for 1936 shows 
net income equal to $7,347,900, best since 
1929. It is equal, after all charges, to $2.59 
a share on 2,664,000 shares of ($25 par) 
common stock after three quarterly divi- 
dends on the new 4 per cent preferred 
stock of which there 148,000 shares out- 
standing. 


In 1935 the company reported net earn- 
ings of $3,970,600 or $1.49 a share on the 
same number of shares of common. 


The company paid out $3,607,000 to com- 
mon and preferred stockholders, leaving 
$3,607,000 balance for surplus before fed- 
eral tax on undistributed earnings. The 
report shows this tax was $3100. This is 
less than might be expected, according 
to the company, because taxable income 
is not necessarily book income, particular- 
ly those companies which deal with na- 
tural resources, where depletion charges 
are permitted. Also, the company was al- 
lowed certain charges in connection with 
the closing of several plants. 


RICHMOND, Va., Feb. 1.—Virginia 
Gasoline tax collections for 1936 were 
more than 12 per cent above those for 
1935, according to the state Division of 
Motor Vehicles. 


The five-cent state tax was collected on 
316,992,307 gallons last year, for a total 
of $15,849,615.35, as compared with $14,- 
133,860.30 collected on 282,677,206 gallons 
during the calendar year 1935. Both fig- 
ures include refunds. 

In December alone collections were $1, 
368,543.36, on 27,370,867 gallons, represent 
ing an increase of 5,024,589 gallons ovei 
December, 1935. 
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Industrial Naphthas 
| | Kerosene---Fuel Oils 


@ In support of this company’s 


position as a source of supply are 





modern refineries and strategically 





located terminal facilities. 


| Refineries in 
MIRANDO CITY and CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. \ 
Ocean Terminals in NEW YORK, PENSACOLA, FLA. _ 
and CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 
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AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS CO. 


230 No. Michigan Ave... Chicago ¢ 155 East 44th St., New York 


Sales Offices in 
CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE «+ DETROIT «+ ATLANTA «+ PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI + BOSTON + PROVIDENCE 
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Crude Advance Unsettles 


Refined Oil Markets 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 1 
F x JM the point of view of the refined 
oil market, last week’s crude advance 
came at an inopportune time. Observers 
pointed out that consumption of gasoline 
main product of crude—was at the low 
point for the year. Beside the normal 
seasonal influences which cuts into gaso- 
line consumption, a large section of the 
Ohio and Mississippi valley were under 
water and strikes were undermining in- 
dustrial production, both unsettling fac- 
tors. 

It appeared to many traders that re- 
finers had again been put in the middle 
between rising crude prices and a none-to 
firm finished products market. That re- 
finers were going to have difficulty pass- 
ing the higher prices along to the con- 
sumer was seen by the unsettled markets 
which have existed since the crude ad 
vance. 

Refiners themselves apparently were 
not sure what course to follow. There was 
a marked division of action, especially re- 
garding gasoline. A wide range of prices 
on comparable grades of gasoline exists 
today. A few refiners advanced their 
’ prices 0.5 cent, the amount generally be- 
lieved necessary to offset the higher crude 
costs. These refiners held little hope that 
they would do any business at the price. 

Some refiners advanced their prices 
0.125 to 0.25 cent, hoping to stir up 
a little jobber business. Others contin- 
ued to accept new orders at prices in 
effect before the advance, but they were 
not pushing sales at these prices. 

But very little jobber buying was at- 
tracted by the threat of higher prices. 
Most jobbers reported that their tanks 
were well filled. Conditions apparently 
did not warrant their taking on additional 
supplies at this time. 

The first definite sign of the trend of 
the market was the announcement this 
morning by Standards of New Jersey and 
Louisiana that they had advanced posted 
tank car and tank wagon prices of all 
grades of gasoline 0.5 cent throughout 
their respective territories. Later in the 
day, Standard of Indiana announced its 
intention of advancing dealer and tank 
wagon prices in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan from 0.3 to 0.6 cent on Feb. 2. 

Whether other so-called principal mar 
keting companies will post higher prices 
in their respective territories still was a 
speculation, but there seems to be little 
question but what the public will eventu 
ally have to pay higher prices. Perhaps 
they can not be passed along at the mo 
ment, but despite strikes and high water, 
gasoline consumption even now is setting 
a new record, reports indicate. 

Some traders believed that kerosine 
could bear a little of the higher costs at 
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least until gasoline consumption picked 


up seasonally. Kerosine has been one of 
the best markets all through the winter. 
But last week Kerosine was showing signs 
of having reached its peak. Warm weath- 
er has given many refiners opportunity 
to catch up on orders. Unless a cold 
snap of some length comes along, traders 
predict kerosine will not get the same 
play it has been receiving. 

Lubricating oils reflected not only high- 
er crude costs but a steady demand. Both 
Pennsylvania and Mid-Continent cylinder 
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stocks worked higher. An active demand 
from exporters together with an increase 
in domestic jobber buying put both oils 
on a good economic basis. South Texas 


lubricating oils also were advanced. De- 
mand for these oils also has been good. 
Increased use of natural gasoline for 
blending combined with a lower than sea- 
sonal production due to warm weather 
forced prices higher. 





Gasoline Unsettled 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Feb. 1 

While thoughts in all refinery centers 
turned to higher wholesale prices fol- 
lowing the crude advance, there was a 
marked division of action on the part 
of refiners in the Mid-Continent market. 

Some immediately advanced gasoline 
quotations 0.5-cent, kerosine and fuel 
oils 0.25-cent. Others made no changes. 

The advances, were more in the na- 
ture of an experiment. Virtually all 
sellers who were asking higher prices 
expressed the “hope” that the higher 
prices would hold. 

The unsettled gasoline market, with 
price differentials of 0.5-cent on compar- 
able grades, continued up to the close of 
business Jan. 30. 

Prior to the crude advance Mid-Con- 
tinent gasoline markets were featureless. 
Open-market trading was slow. Price 
shading in an attempt to force move- 
ment had been increasing. 

Several reports of offerings of Okla- 
homa low octane U. S. Motor gasoline 
at 4.375 cents were encountered early in 
the week. Also, unconfirmed reports were 
heard of high octane gasoline offered 
at as much as 0.5 cent under  pub- 
lished prices. These offerings apparently 
disappeared after crude was advanced. 

The East Texas gasoline market con- 
tinued clean. Reports last week were 
that sales for shipment to the Gulf Coast 
were keeping any surplus from appear- 
ing in that market. 

The flood was providing an additional 
outlet for kerosine, according to sup- 
pliers here. With power lines and trans- 
mitters crippled by high water, kerosine 
was widely used in flood-stricken cities. 
One refiner reported he had numerous 
inquiries and several orders from this 
area. 

Kerosine, along with related products, 
light fuel oils, has consistently been 
the tightest product in Mid-Continent 
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markets the past few months. Supplies 
have found a steady outlet as fuel for 
range oil burners in the northern con- 
suming area. 

Considerable buying by refiners, who 
were forced to buy in order to obtain 
material to apply on contract commit- 
ments, has been reported during the 
current heating oil season. 

Kerosine prices were advanced 0.125- 
cent Jan. 26. Some sellers announced 
another 0.25-cent advance following the 
crude advance. Virtually all refiners were 
agreed that they would encounter lit- 
tle difficulty selling kerosine at higher 
prices. 

Bright stock prices were advanced 0.5- 
cent Jan. 25. A fair demand from job- 
bers, coupled with movement of this 
oil for export, has resulted in a good 
balance between supply and demand. 
Some sellers announced a further 0.5- 
cent advance on Jan. 30. They also have 
advanced neutral oils 0.5 cent. 





Prices Steady 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 1 
PT pranigae seaboard gasoline and kero- 
sine markets showed little change the 
last week in January. There was no rush 
to buy on the part of jobbers and dis- 
tributors following the advance in 
Southwestern crude prices, and suppliers, 
faced with. higher raw material costs, 
refrained from pushing sales for the 
present. 

The metropolitan New York retail 
market remained highly unsettled al- 
though the downward trend of prices 
appeared to have run its course for the 
time being, according to reports in most 
quarters. Begause gf the unsettled retail 
market, there’ was considerable pressure 
on the New York harbor tank car and 
barge prices from some sources. 

Early last .-week numerous reports 
were heard of 6.5 cents being shaded for 
barge lots of above 65 octane gggotine 
at New York harbor. The reports lacked 
confirmation. The market tightened con- 
siderably following the advance in crude 


prices. 
The Boston retail market failed to 
show any improvement. Price cutting 


was rampant there, but at the same time 
tank car prices for 60-64 octane gasoline 
were held at 6.5 cents and the higher 
octane gasoline at 6.75 cents. Barge 
prices remained 0.25 cent under tank 
cars and no widening of the differential 
was apparent. 

Kerosine movement was _ reported 
slightly better in some areas but con- 
sumption still was held back by mild 
weather. The New York harbor market 
was Steadier following the 0.125-cent 
drop in barge prices the third week of 
January. Tank cars were quoted at 5.75 
cents by most sellers. Barge prices con- 
tinued to be held at a minimum of 5.5 
cents in the open market; many sellers 
were asking 5.625 cents. 

More Boston suppliers advanced their 
tank car prices for kerosine to 5.75 
cents last week but it was still offered 
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at 5.5 cents by a representative number 
of suppliers. 

Baltimore and Philadelphia prices for 
both gasoline and kerosine showed lit: 
tle change and quotations at southern 
seaboard points likewise were generally 
unchanged. 





Buying Slow 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, Feb. 1 
9 Indifference and uncertainty charac- 
terized the Mid-western gasoline mar- 
ket the last week of January. Even the 
announcement of the crude advance in 


the Southwest failed to stimulate buy- 


ing interest, despite higher gasoline 
prices quoted by some Mid-Continent re- 
finers. 

One Chicago seller called 23 jobbers im. 
mediately after the announcement of the 
crude advance. He obtained two gasoline 
orders. And these orders called for de- 
livery the first half of February. 

Jobbers reported late last week that 
their gasoline storage was filled. They 
were not interested in buying additional 
motor fuel until stocks were depleted. 
With road and weather conditions unfa- 


vorable for motor fuel consumption, 
stocks were not being reduced very 
quickly. 


For the most part, what little jobber 
business there was consisted of hand-to- 
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Refinery Index is the calculated average return 
from refining a barrel of 36 gravity Mid-Continent 
crude. The index this month indicates the 
following margins in cents per barrel between 

st of crude and selling price of products 


20s Ol 
Aug. 28, 1935 page 26): 


. In t 
(See N. P.N. 


Date Margin 
Feb. 1. is 47.8 
Month ago. 56.1 
Year ago 61.0 


mouth buying. There was virtually no 
speculative buying as had been the case 
when crude was advanced a year ago. 

Increased gasoline prices at Mid-Con- 
tinent refineries were reported by Chi- 
cago resellers. Several retiners, however, 
continued to sell at unchanged prices, 
provided immediate shipment was speci- 
fied. 

With supply sources quoting 
prices, more quotations for 62 and be- 
low and 63 to 67 octane gasoline at 
the highs of the price ranges were made 
by Chicago traders. 

Kerosine prices were advanced 0.125 
cent. Most traders attributed the advance 
to the steadying influence of light fuel oils, 
rather than to increased demand. 


higher 





Bright Stock Up 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 1 

Reflecting an active demand, which 

» apparently exceeded supply, all grades 

of cylinder stock, including bright stock, 

sold at higher prices in the Pennsyl- 

vania market the last week in January 

Bright stock prices moved wp 1 cent; 
the dark stocks 0.5 cent. 

Trading in the lighter products was 
quiet as unseasonably warm weather cur- 
tailed demand for burning oils and sea- 
sonal influences were working against 
gasoline, U. S. Motor particularly. 

Demand for neutral oils was _ slack. 
Prices generally were unchanged al- 
though volume offerings had increased. 
Wax prices moved higher on increased 
activity. 

Much of the movement of bright stock 
still was to the larger refiners in need 
of additional supplies but domestic job- 
bers were taking a keener interest in this 
oil. Reports from a number of the smaller 
tank car buyers indicated that they were 
placing orders for their bright stock re- 
quirements. They generally confirmed the 
reports that the market for this oil was 
tight. 

The higher prices apparently failed 
to bring out any great volume of new 
offerings. As the week ended several 
refiners were said to be willing to pay 
prices quoted to jobbers for any oil they 
could get. In some quarters it was be- 
lieved that these bids would be raised 
shortly. 

Aside from the 600 steam refined that 
was sold for processing, almost the en- 
tire production of dark stocks was mov- 
ing to export. Foreign buyers have been 
actively seeking supplies for some time. 
Apparently there was not enough of these 
oils. 

Demand for kerosine, furnace oil blends 
and 36-40 fuel oil generally was quiet. 
Most refiners in the Bradford-Warren dis- 
trict had only limited quantities of these 
oils to offer. Demand for these oils from 
western New York has been good, re- 
ports indicated. 

From Titusville south, offerings of 
burning oils, including kerosine, were 
freer than they were in the Bradford- 
Warren district. Prices for kerosine and 


ol 











furnace oil were steady. Some 36-40 fuel 
oil was reported available at slightly 
under the majority of quotations in the 
lower districts. 

Wax prices moved up 0.1 cent per 
pound on increased activity. Inventories 
were reported in unusually good shape. 
Buyers bid up prices in order to cover 
their requirements. 

U. S. Motor gasoline inventories were 
on the increase. Michigan gasoline was 
reported coming into Pennsylvania mar- 
keting territory in larger quantities. As 
the week ended most Pennsylvania re- 
finers had not yet met this competition, 
according to reports. The higher octane 
gasolines were moving well for the sea- 
son, it was reported. 





Fuel Oils Higher 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 29 
—" advances in all types of 
burning oils featured Pacific Coast 
petroleum markets the past week. In- 
dications in some quarters were that the 
upward swing had not reached its peak. 
Exhaustion of stocks held by inde- 
pendent refiners and serious depletion of 
reserves carried by several major com- 
panies caused the advance. There was 
some doubt whether the abnormal cold 
spell of the past three weeks had ended 
or had merely been interrupted. 


Quotations on burning oils were ir- 
regular, depending largely on the ability 
of suppliers to take care of the vary- 
ing demands in different sections of 
the state. On average quotations, diesel 
and gas oil advanced approximately 20 
cents a barrel, and kKerosine and kerosine 
distillate by from 25 to 35 cents a bar- 
rel. Fuel oil prices also advanced but 
not to the same extent. the average be- 
ing about 7 cents per barrel. 


In the San Joaquin Valley, diesel oil 
quotations ranged from $1.47 to $1.89 
per barrel. stove distillate $1.65-$2.10 per 
barrel. and fuel oil $0.85-$0.90 per barrel. 

In the Los Angeles Basin, fuel oil 
prices were $0.95-$1.05 per barrel at re- 
finery, with a charge of 12 cents a bar- 
rel for tank wagon. delivery. Prices for 
diesel oil and stove distillate in the 
Basin were the same as in the Valley. 


In San Francisco, fuel oil was quoted 
at $1.26 per barrel, diesel oil at $1.89 
and stove distillate at $2.31 per barrel. 

Although less notable, some increases 
were also registered in cargo shipments 
of burning oils on Pacific Coast sea- 
board markets. Diesel oil, above 23.9, 
advanced 10 cents to $1.26 a barrel and 
to $1.06 for that product under 23.9. In 
the same area, gas oil was up 15 cents 
to a range of $1.30-$1.35 per barrel. 

Cased goods, in general, moved to 
slightly higher levels. U. S. motor gaso- 
line was quoted at $1.35-$1.50; a 400 
e. p. blend at $1.50-$1.65; 38-40 water 
white kerosine at $1.20-$1.30; and prime 
white kerosine at $1.15-$1.25 per case. 

A recent ruling by the state railroad 
commission requiring that truck deliv- 
eries of refined petroleum products 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Quel Oil . » HEAVY GRADES 


WORK HIGHER IN MOST DISTRICTS 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
- CLEVELAND, Feb. 1 
IGHT fuel oils were caught between 
rising crude costs and a slightly curtailed 
demand due to spring-like weather in 
many sections. Higher bunker oil prices 
at all ports along the Atlantic seaboard 
featured the heavy fuels. 


Contract takings of light fuel oil ap- 
parently still were sufficient to absorb all 
current production. Offerings failed to 
increase even though spot buying was 
slow. Many refiners advanced prices up 
to 0.25 cent in an effort to offset, at least 
partly, the crude advance. 


Most leading distributors along the 
eastern seaboard met the 5-cent advance 
in bunker oil posted by Gulf Oil Corp. 
Nos. 5 and 6 oil also moved up 5 cents. 








FUEL OILS 


Prices in Effect Feb. 1, 1937 


Following are tank wagon prices of various grades 
of heating oil at the points shown in various territories. 
Prices are in cents per gallon. 





No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
s. 0. NEW JERSEY 


Newark, N.J......... % 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Atlantic City, N.J.... * 6:5. ‘6:5 “Ss 

Baltimore, Md........ * 6.75 6.75 €.25 
Washington, D.C..... * 7.00 7.00 7.00 


Discounts: At Newark and Atlantic City, pur- 
chasers taking 50,000 gals. get discount of 0.5c 
per gal. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
(S. O. New York Division) 


New York City....... * 6.75 6.75 6.25 
Albany, N. Y......... * 6.75 6.75 6.25 
Rochester, N. Y.......  * 7.3 t.25 1:3 
Boston, Mass......... * 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Bangor, Me.......... * §.75 5.75 5.75 
Manchester, N. H..... * 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Burlington, Vt........  * 7.35 7.25 7.35 
New Haven, Conn.... * 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Providence, R.I...... * 6.50 6.50 6.00 


Discounts: At New York City, consumers taking 
10,000 to 50,000 gals., get 0.25c per gal. discount 
when minimum amount has been reached; above 
50,000 gals. 0.5c. 

*Prices for No. 1 fuel in S. O. New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum territories same as for kerosine, 
which see in tank wagon table for various cities; 
prices change with kerosine. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Philadelphia, Pa...... 7.25 6.00 6.00 5.50 
Allentown, Pa........ 7.75 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Wilmington, Del...... 8.00 6.25 .00 5.75 
Springfield, Mass... .. 7.50 6.25 6.25 
Worcester, Mass...... 8.00 6.75 6.75 
Hartford, Conn....... 7.5 6.50 6.50 
Ss. O. OHIO 
*Ohio Statewide. ..... 8.00 7.5 7.00 6.75 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps, 
bucket dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 

Except Cleveland Division and City of Toledo. 
In Cleveland Division (Cuyahoga, Lake and 


Geauga counties), No. 1 price is same as state- 
wide; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 0.5c higher; No. 5 is 
priced 0.25c lower than No. 4. In Toledo No. 2 
is 0.5c lower than statewide, others same. 


S. O. INDIANA 
Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils 








No. 1 Stanolex 

Fuel Furnace 
Se eRe ree 7.00 7.00 
EMGIAMODONS. .....000000% ste *11.7 
NS Rea ee 758 Fe! 
DD. os ac cade een’ 8 7.3 
Minneapolis............ 7.5 7.3% 
ee ere Soe ye | 
rere PS 6.8 
Moemees GAY... avcccse 6.5 6.5 

*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
up lo 2c higher than above quotations. 

















In other refinery districts, heavy fuels 
also moved up from 5 to 10 cents a bar- 
rel. 

The recent cold wave in California has 
stimulated demand for fuel oil to such an 
extent that stocks of some grades have 
been exhausted at some refineries. Most 
seilers advanced their prices in that dis- 


trict. 
a * x 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—Spring-like weath- 
er prevailed throughout the northern At- 
lantic seaboard states the last week of 
January, and light fuel oil markets re- 
verted to the state of inertia which has 
characterized them most of the winter to 
date. Heavy oil markets were higher. 


Prices of the light fuels for the most 
part were steady despite the lack of ac- 
tive trading. New York harbor tank car 
and barge prices for the Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
oils were down 0.125 cent early in the 
week, but elsewhere along the seaboard 
general market prices were unchanged. 
Some price shading was reported in the 
Boston and Providence markets. Volume 
involved was small, however, and virtually 
all traders agreed that the few lower- 
priced transactions were not representa- 
tive of the general market. 


Few observers expected the advance in 
crude prices to have any effect on sea- 
board prices for light fuels. Wholesale 
and retail prices are now at or close to 
the tops in contracts for the winter sea- 
son. 

Higher bunker oil prices at all ports 
along the Atlantic Coast featured the 
heavy fuels. Gulf Oil Corp. led off with 
a 5-cent advance Jan. 28, and other lead- 
ing distributors, including Standard of 
New Jersey, met the higher postings Jan. 
29. The Nos. 5 and 6 fuels also were 
quoted 5 cents higher. 

Industrial demand for the heavy oils 
was fairly active, although recently there 
has been a noticeable increase in the con- 
version to coal, suppliers reported. 


* * * 


TULSA, Feb. 1.—Open market demand 
for light fuel oils continued to absorb 
about all the spot offerings made in most 
Mid-Continent districts the last week of 
January. Even before the crude advance, 
light fuel oil prices were pointing higher. 

Most refiners withdrew from the mar- 
ket when crude prices were increased. 
Many had advanced their prices 0.25 cent. 
Others continued to quote prices prevail- 
ing early last week. Offerings at the lows 
appear fewer than a few days ago. 

The heavier grades of fuel oil worked 
higher as virtually all sellers advanced 
their prices. Apparently the heavy fuels 
are getting as much play as they were in 
spite of unsettled industrial conditions due 


to strikes. 
* * * 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—While shipments of 
light fuel oils against contracts remained 
steady in the Mid-Western market the last 

- (Continued on page 39) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noted. Inier-refinery and export prices not included. 
Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 




















Gasoline and Naphtha 


Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Oklahoma 
refineries) 


48-54, 450 e.p. naphtha..... *4.50 - 4.625 *4.50 - 4.625 *4.50 -— 4.625 
U. 8. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 

62 octane and below........ 4.625- 5.125 4.625 4.625 
rer er 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 -— 5.25 
68-70 octane (regular)...... 5.75 — 6.125 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline. .... 4.625- 5.125 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline... .. *5.00 - 5.25 *5.00 — 5.25 *5.00 -— 5.25 
68-70, ian-alt oe ow en *5.125- 5.375 *5.125- 5.375 %5.125- 5.375 

*Nominal. 


WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales) 


Bradford-Warren: 
52-54 naphtha ............ §.125- 5.25 §.125-— 5.25 $.125- $.%3 
Motor gasoline: 
U. S. Motor (58-62°)..... §.25 ~ 5.375 5.25 — 5.375 §.25 - 5.375 
imum 60 octane...... *7 00 *7 00 *7.00 
Minimum 65 octane. ..... *7 25 *7 25 *7 25 
Minimum 70 octane...... , - a> Meeeeees 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline... .. 5.50 —- 5.625 5.50 -— 5.625 5.50 -— 5.625 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. . 5.75 -— 5.875 5.75 — 5.875 5.75 -— 5.875 
Other districts: 
ok errr §.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 
54-56 naphtha............. 5.25 -— 5.375 5.25 -— 5.375 §.36 —- §.375 
hay ~=y~ 
U.S. Motor (58-62°)....... §.25 -5.375 5.25 -— 5.375 5.25 -— 5.375 
inimum 60 octane...... 6.75 - 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 
Minimum 65 octane...... 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 -— 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 
Minimum 70 octane...... ; : ; Fs 
, 390 e.p. gasoline... .. 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 -— 5.625 5.50 -— 5.625 
68-70, 350-300 ep. gasoline.. 5.75 —- 5.875 5.75 - 5.875 5.75 — 5.875 
*Nominal. 
CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state) 
54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. 
for in-state shipment.... . 7.75 -— 8.75 7.75 - 8.75 7.75 -— 8.75 
54-58 U. 8. Motor, 437 e.p. 
for outside state shipment. 7.75 -— 8.75 7.75 - 8.75 7.75 -— 8.75 
58-61, 375-400 e.p. gasoline, 
65 octane and above..... 8.25 - 9.25 8.25 - 9.25 8.00 -— 9.25 


F.o.b. 


tNORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of ae nag or sales, é 
exico destinations; Group 


Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New 
3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 


U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below........ 4.75 — 5.125 4.625 4.625- 4.75 
ok eer 5 00 — 5.50 5.00 >. 125 5.00 - 5.125 
68-70 octane (regular)...... 5 .375- 6.125 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.625 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... .. 4.75 -— 5.125 4.75 4.75 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline. .... 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. . 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 -— 5.125 
KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) 

U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 

62 octane and below........ 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 
te eee * * * 

68-70 octane (regular)...... 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... .. 5.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 


*This price discontinued due to thinness of open market sales 


tWEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 
or sales, F.o.b. W. Texas and N. 
unless otherwise noted.) 


(Prices represent majority of quotations 
Mexico refineries for unrestricted shipment 


U. 8. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below........ 4.75 - 5.125 4.625 4.625- 4.75 

GH-OT CORNED. ccccccccccccce >. 00 >.125 >.00 — 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 

68-70 octane (regular) ...... 5.625- 6.125 5.625 5.625- 5.75 
EAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, F.o.b. East 
exas refinery for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted) 

U. 8. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 

62 octane and below........ *4.625- 4.75 *4.50 - 4.625 *4.50 - 4.625 

60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... .. *4.625- 4.75 *4.625 *4.625 
*Nominal. 


NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. 
Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas) 


S. Motor gasoline: 
62 octane and below........ §.50 -— 5.75 5.50 5.50 
63-67 octane 5.75 6.25 5.80 6.25 


a ee ee ee ee , 
25 - 6.50 


68-70 octane (regular)...... 6 6.50 


tRefiners report they generally receive from 0.25¢ to 0.5c per gallon more for 
gesoline and kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. 





"eb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 


ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or oom fo.b. Arkansas 
refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana) 


U. S. Motor Gasoline: 


$.§ 5.50 s.§ 
Pel 6.25 6.25 6.25 
68-70 octane (regular)... ... 6.50 6.50 6.5 
OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio) 
U. 8. Motor gasoline... .... 8.375 8.375 8.37 
Above 65 octane no......... 8.625 8.625 8.625 


Natural Gasoline 


(Prices shown f.o.b. my — 3 and pO eenttpe sprees majority of quotations 
or sales to ws ight basis shown Shipments, however, may 
originate in other M id-Continent manufacturing districts, such as Panhandle 
Texas, Southwest Tas or Kansas.) 


F.0O.B. GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70..... 


eccccecese 3.50 5.3 3.25 
F.O.B. BRECKENRIDGE 
Ce BETO 6 dsccdiccecece 3.25 3.00 3.00 
CALIFORNIA (F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles basin) 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. for blend- 
BB cw cccccccccccessecess 7.25 - 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 


Kerosine 
WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales) 


Bradford-Warren: 


45 w.w. kerosine........... 5 00 - §.125 5.00 —- 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 
46 w.w. kerosine........... 5.125- 5.25 5 .125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 
47 w.w. kerosine........... 5 25. - 5.375 5.25 -— 5.375 §.25 — 5.375 
Other districts: 

45 w.w. kerosine........... 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 
46 w.w. kerosine........... §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 
47 w.w. kerosine........... 3.25 § .375 5.25 §.375 5.25 - 5.375 
OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Oklahoma 
refineries) 

41-43 w.w. kerosine........ 1.00 4.375 3.875-— 4.00 3.875 wy 00 
42-44 w.w. kerosine......... $.125- 4.50 4.00 — 4.125 4.00 - 4.125 
KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery Kansas destination) 

41-43 w.w. kerosine......... 4.00 4.25 4.00 — 4.125 4.00 — 4.125 
42-44 w.w. kerosine......... 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 


uotations or sates, t.o.b. 


tNORTH TEXAS saga represent majority of 
exico destinations; Group 


Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New } 
3 prices quoted on northern shipments) 


41-43 w.w. kerosine 4.00 - 4.25 4.00 


4.00 


tEAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b East 

Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted) 

41-43 w.w. kerosine......... *4.00 — 4.25 *4.00 —- 4.25 *4.00 - 4.25 
*Nominal. 


NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.0.b. 
Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas) 

41-43 w.w. kerosine......... 4.125- 4.25 4.25 
ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 
refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana) 


41-43 w.w. kerosine. 


Vieerwas t5.00 *5.00 *5 00 
*Nominal. 
{Only one refiner quoting. 
CALIFORNIA (F.o.b. California refineries) 
38-40 w.w. kerosine........ 4.75 - 5.00 4.00 - 5.00 3.00 - 4.00 


Gas and Fuel Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales) 


Bradford-Warren: 
SEA Givi coiccccecces 4 


.50 — 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices) 
ne re 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375-— 4.50 
OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.0.b. Oklahoma 
refineries) 
No. 1 white fuel oil......... 3.875- 4.25 3.75 - 3.875 3.75 - 3 875 
No. 1 straw fuel oil......... 3.75 — 4.00 3.625-- 3.75 3.625- 3 75 
No. 2 straw fuel oil......... 3. 625 3.875 3.50 3.625 3.50 3 625 
ay dark fuel oil......... 3.50 3.75 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 
we ee eee 2.75 5.00 2.75 -— 3.00 2.875- 3.00 
(Cc ontinued on next page) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, ercept where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not included. 
Federal, state or municipal taxes not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 





Oklahoma (cont'd 








South Texas refineries, for domestic shipment). To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 
Vis. Color 














Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
| Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 Red Oil 
} ed Oils: 
§ Fuel Oils: Prices per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons) 200 No. 5-6 7.50 — 8.00 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 
28-30 zero 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 300 No. 5-6 8.00 — 8.50 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 -— 8.00 
| 28-39 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 °$1.15 -$1.25 500 No. 5-6. . rte 9.00 - 9.50 8.50 -— 9.00 8 50 - 9.00 
24-26 *$0 825-$0.90  *$0.775-$0.85  *$0.775-$9 85 al I Serr era 9.50 -10.00 9.00 — 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
18-22 *$0 80 -$0.85  *$0.75 -$9.80 *$0.75 -$0.80 den ca, 10.00 -19.50 9.50 -19.00 9.50 -10 00 
14-16 i $0 .725-$0 .75 $0 .675-$0.70 $0 .675-$0.70 2000 No. 5-6.............. 10.50 -11.00 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
“— : . ’ Note: South Texas red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; blue 
KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) cast. red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 
No. 1 p.w. fuel oil 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 
| 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) $9 89 —$9.85 $0.89 -—$9.85 $0.89 -$9 85 : ° P 
| 10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0 _725-$9 75 $0 _725-$0 73 $0 .725-$0.75 MID-CONTINENT (Viscosity at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent 
majority of quotations or sales). 
NORTH TEXAS | (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Wichita (0 to 10 Pour Point) 
Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico; Group 3 prices quoted on Pale Oils 
| northern shipments). rs : 
| ge aie Vis. Color 
o. | straw, fuel oi : *3.75 3.875 *3 625 *3 625 gr = = 9x ce oc © ofr 
No. 1 white, fuel oil *3.875- 4.00 *3.75 *3.75 ee ea pats Ao sae 
o£ . e - @ Pa 86-110—No. 2 2.4) 5.75 5.75 
No. 2 fuel oil : *3.50 3.625 *3.50 - 3.625 *3.50 -— 3.625 150—No. 3 9 00 8.50 8.50 
U.G.IL. gas oil > 50 9 625 > 50 - 2.625 2 625 - wb ( = e 
| 2496 ¢ . eer ane OB gi pac an ae 180—No. 3 19.00 9.50 9.50 
| 24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) $9. 775-$0 80 $0 .725-$0.75 $0. 725-$0.75 200—No. 3 10 50 10.00 10.00 
} 18 22 fuel oil per bbl.) $0.75 $0.70 $0.70 °250—No. 3... 11.50 11.00 11.00 
| *Nominal 280—No. 3.. iS aos 12.50 12.00 12.90 
sich 300—No. 3 13.00 12.50 12.50 
WEST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. West 
| Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). Red Oils: 
} . 
| No. 2 fuel oil *3.50 st | *3 .50 3.75 *3.50 —- 3.75 180—No. 5 9.00 8.50 8.50 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl. $0 .725-$0.75 $0 .675-$0 .70 $0 .675-$0.70 200—No. 5 9.50 9 10 9.90 
“Nominal. 250—No. 5 10.50 10.90 10.00 
| 280—No. 5 11.50 11.00 11 90 
| . 3 o—wpow » ‘ : . « NJ - paid - 9: 
| EAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. East 300—No. 5... eee 11.75 11.25 11.25 
Pexas refineries for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted Note: Viscous and non-viscous oils, 15 to 25 pour point are generally quoted 
No. 1 white, fuel oil *2 R75— 4.00 *9.75 —3.875 *3.75 — 3.875 0.5e under 0 to 10 pour point oils. Viscous oils (150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, are 
| No. 2 fuel oil : *3 625- 3.75 *3 50 —- 3.625 *3.50 - 3.625 generally quoted 0.5c above No. 5 color oils. 
U.G.T. gas oil *2.625- 2.75 _*2.625- 2.75 _*2.625- 2 75 
| 24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) *$0 _725-$0.75 *$0 _675-$0 .70 *$0 _675-$0.70 a : he 
| 20-24 fuel oil tod bbl) *$() 70 $0 235 mo 65, $0675 *$0 63 $0 675 CHICAGO (F.o.b. Chicago District refineries) (Vis. at 100° F.). 
| “Nominal Pale Oils *15 to 30 pour point: 
a Vis. Color 
— rH LOUISIANA = (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales f.o.b 60-83—No. 2 veal 6 50 6.50 6.50 
a refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas 86-110—No. 2... a5 7 09 7 00 7 00 
No. 2Tuel oil 3.50 — 3.625 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 150—No. 3.... : 9.59 9.50 9.50 
UG. gas oil 2 625 2.625 2.625 aes. ORR eCee 10.50 10.00 10 00 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.) $1.15 -$1.20 $1.05 -$1L.10 $1.05 -$1.10 200—N0o. 3 Ry ee a ee 11.90 10.50 10.50 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.) . $1.95 —-$1.10 $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 250—No. 3 12.00 11.50 11.50 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl) $0.80 —-$0.85 $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -—$0.75 ; 
| ; ; Red Oils *15 to 30 Pour Point: 
| ARK ANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 189—No. 5 9 50 9.00 9 90 
refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana 200—No. 5 10.09 0 50 9.50 
No. 2 fuel oil a *3 75 *3.75 3.75 250—No. 5 11.09 10.50 19 50 
28-30 gas oil, zero *3050 *350 *3.50 289—No. 5 12.09 11.50 11 50 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl)... t$9_823-$9.875 $0. 823-$0.875 T$0.825-$0. 875 300—No. 5 ee 12.75 11.75 Il 75 
16-20 fuel oil per bbl.) +$0.723-$9.775 t$9.725-$9.775 +$9.725-$0.775 «Oil . - a . . . > = 
. . . foo-os. es “ ce _ ils with 0-10 pour point are quoted at 0.5c higher. To obtain prices delivered 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) . . $0.69 —$0.65 $0.60 —$0.65 $0.60 -—$0.65 in Chictas add 0.350 sar eed. ’ alia ' 
*Only one refiner quoting. 
t Nominal. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley, per bbL: 
Grade C fuel oil $9 85 -$9.99 $9.89 —$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 
Diesel fuel oil . $1.60 -$1.89 $1.35 —$1.47 $1.10 -$1.47 ° 
Stove distillate . $1.89 -$2.10 $1.45 -$1.89 $1.35 -$1.89 Cylinder Stocks 
Los Angeles, per bbl: 
Grade C fuel oil $9.95 —$1.05 $0 80 -$1.05 $0.80 -$1.05 MID-CONTINENT  (F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent majority of quotations 
Diesel fuel $1.69 $1.89 $1.35 -$1.47 $1.10 -$1.47 ee a a ese — as 
Stove distillate $1.89 -$2.10 $1.45 -$1.89 $1.35 -$1.89 ; 
San Francisco, per bbl.: Bright Stocks: 
Grade C fuel oil ; $1.26 $1.00 $1.00 199-200 Vis. at 210° D ‘ 21.50 21.00 20.50 
Diesel fuel Steen acs $1.89 $1.68 $1.68 150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 
Stove distillate. .. $2.31 $2.10 $2.10 0 to 10 pour test. . 18 59 18.90 17.50 
10 to 25 pour test........ 18.00 7.50 17.00 
25 to 40 pour test 17.50 17.00 16.50 
150-160 Vis. at 210° E.. 17.50 7.00 16.50 
T ae 120 Vis. at 210° D: 
Neutral Oils 0 to 10 pour test... 17.50 17.00 16 50 
10 to 25 pour test...... 17.00 16.50 16.00 
WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales 25 to 40 pour test ; 16.50 16.00 15.50 . 
. ae 2 600 Stm. Rfd. Dark Green 5.00 3.75 5.00 - 5.75 5.00 - 5.75 
H Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) 600 Stm. Rfd. Olive Green = 6.50 —- 7.50 6.50 — 7.50 6.50 -.7.50 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: 631 Steam Refined. . *13.50 *13.50 . *13 50 
: »o . S 9° S . 76 
0 pour test a. 25.50 26.00 25.50 26.00 95.50 26.00 Black Oil ° . 3.25 3.375 3 — 3 37 J 3 -~0 | 375 
10 pour test 24.50 —25.00 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 *Only one refiner quoting. 
15 pour test... .. 24.00 —24.50 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24.50 : 2. : 
25 pour test . 23.00 -23.50 23.00 -23.50 23.00 -23.50 CHICAGO (F.o0.b. Chicago district refineries) (Viscosity at 210°). 
; . Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
180 Vis. (165 at 100) No. 3 color, 410-415 flash 140 9 00 9 00 9 00 
25 pour test 22.00-— 22.50 22.00 -—22.50 22.00 -—22.50 160 ; f ; : ¥ f 10.00 10.00 10.00 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: 200... seen tans 11.00 11.00 11.00 
0 pour test 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 3richt stocks. 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color: 
10 pour test. . 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -21.50 gap othe once aye 9.73 19.95 
15 pour test. . 20.50 -21.00 20.50 -21.00 = 20.50 -21.00 +s ne 10 pour se 7 ae + LG 18 75 
25 2g 9 50 —? ) 50 ~20.00 9 50 -20.00 9 to 2o pour point... .. i = -49 
25 pour test. . : 19.50 —20. 06 19. 5¢ 0.¢ 19.5 30 to 40 pour point... 19 25 *18 75 18.25 
SOUTH TEXAS (Quotations of majority of sellers for tank car lots, f.o.b. E filtered Cyl. Stoek... . 15.00 15.00 14.50 


*Correction: This price in effect Jan. 25 instead of price published Jan. 27 issue, 


Pale Oils: (Viscosity at 100° F.; pour test 0) page 27. 

4-21 5.5 5 - 5.50 5.00 - 5.5 - a — a ae . 
—- 19 Hey —* ; > 4 e 4 = = .* 4 700 4 WESTERN PENNA. (A.S.T.M. tests; prices represent majority of quotations 
<< Oo ee te 8.00 — 8.50 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 - 8.00 or sales, to car unloaders). 
500 No. 24%-3%.......... 9.00 -— 9.50 8.50 -— 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 600 stm. rfd. filterable. . ; 14.50 -15.00 14.00 -14.50 13.58 -14.00 
ct a = See ... 9.50 -10.00 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 650 steam refined 16.00 -16.50 15.50 -16.00 15.06 -15.50 
RBOO CNG. S46... wn ciconess . 10.00 -10.50 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 ‘ 
ee Sete Ws a iciuns snes ... 10.50 -11.00 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 (Continued on page 36) 
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A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY FOR: 


NEUTRALS 
150-3 10-20 Pour Test 
180-3 10-20 Pour Test’ 
200-3 0-10, 10-20 Pour 
200-5 0-10, 10-20 Pour 


2 
BRIGHT STOCKS 
150-160 D. Pour Test: 
0-10, 10-25, 25-40 


a 
CYLINDER STOCKS 
No. 3 600-W Steam Ref. 

Olive Green 


a 
PARAFFIN OILS 


124-126 AMP White Scale 


bs 
MOTOR OILS 
MARATHON “Endurance” 
Motor Oils 
TROXOIL Motor Oils 
MULTILUBE 
Motor Oils 


® 
PRIVATE BRAND Oils 
compounded to jobbers 
specifications. 


3, 








Robinson, II. 


1937 





General Offices 


A lubricant can be no better than the lubricating oil content 
of the original crude. 


MARATHON Lubricants have the great initial advantage of 
being refined exclusively from Ranger paraffin-base crude, of 
which The Ohio Oil Company controls a supply ample for 
many years to come. 


Ranger paraffin-base crude is unexcelled by any other known 
crude in the quality of its lubricating oil content. 

Ranger crude processed by modern refining methods pro- 
duce, in MARATHON Lubricants, oils unexcelled for endurance. 
MARATHON Oils are daily passing the most exacting test of 
all—that of actual performance. In large Diesel plants and 
others where actual performance records are kept on lubricants, 
MARATHON Oils have established record after record for en- 
durance. We will gladly furnish reports on these records with 
names and addresses of the plants where made. 

For full information on 
MARATHON lubricants or 


gasolines phone, wire or write 


Findlay, Ohio 


Tulsa, Okla. Ft. Worth, Texas 














ny 




















REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 








Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, ercept where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not included. 


Federal, state or municipal taxes not included. 


Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 





Cylinder Stocks (cont’d) 


Western Pennsylvania (cont'd) 


Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
SOO... «chonGaxkakeweew 17.00 -17.5 16.50 -17.00 16.00 -16.50 
LO eee 18.00 -18.50 17.50 -18.00 17.00 -17.50 
600 Warren E............. 17.00 -17.50 16.50 -17.00 16.00 -16.50 
Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 8 color: 
de eT ere 25.50 -26.00 25.00 -25.50 24.00 -24.50 
Be OT CONES 6k ocbica oo esas 24. 50 -25.00 24.00 -24.50 23.00 -23.50 
>) enn 23.50 -24.00 23.00 -23.50 22.00 -22.50 
BP OE GO. sc :inc bosasene 22.50 -23.00 22.00 -22.50 21.00 -21.50 
Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. 
In tank cars, 0.5¢c per pound less. 


(Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o.b. Penna. refineries. 
Quotations by majority of refiners making 





WESTERN PENNA. 


f.o.b. New York) 


— — wh. crude scale, 

124198 S wh. ‘crude. athe, 
1 Re eee 

OKLAHOMA 


crude scale, 


EPO oer 


CHICAGO 
in bags, carload lots. 
F. to convert into A.m.p.) 


Fully refined: 


Wax 


Feb. 1 


- 


2.60 - 2 


2.65 -— 2. 


2.625- 
(Quotations of majority 
Melting points 


.65 
70 


- 
2.%5 


Jan. 25 


2.60 - 


2.65 - 


(Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per wound in 
barrels; in a few instances, per pound in burlap bags; f.o.b. Oklahoma refineries) 


124-126 wh. 


2.625- 


of sellers f.0.b. Chicago district refineries, 
are E.M.P. (A 


i 





Jan. 18 
(Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per pound, 


2.65 2.50 - 2.55 
2.70 2.55 - 2.60 


2.75 


2.625- 2.75 
) methods; add 3° 















































petrolatums) Lote Oe ot Tee 4.65 - 4.75 4.65 - 4.75 4.65 - 4.75 
Ss pet 20 CDE We ree es 25 95 25 MMM 3 ios 6 x40 eubteta te ot 4.90 — 5.00 4.90 -— 5.00 4.90 - 5.00 
a ee oo .-= ed Ra ig 88 5.05-5.15 5.05-5.18 5.05 -5$.15 
Cream White. + bs ; E Ps 7 4.625 4.625 4.625 130-132. eee reser eeeeeeeee *5 45 = 5.595 *5.45 = §.55 *5 45 iad 5.55 
Light "Se ARIS 2 «NO 2 75 9 75 9 75 BEOSEE: <6 ss oe vcine cobalbe «3. 70 - 5.80 *5.70 -— 5.80 *5.70 - 5.80 
Amber ae et. ae 2 50 9 50 2.50 135- 137 TrTt yee ar ce *6. 45 - 6.55 * .45 - 6.55 *6.45 = 6.55 
YS Beer eee 2.00 -— 2.125 2.00 -— 2.125 2.00 — 2.125 *Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose 
MID-WESTERN* NK CAR MARKETS 
Prices in cents per gallon, except -wheré-ommerwise noted, in tank car lots, representing majority of quotations or sales made 
by Chicago sellers, from legally produced crude to jobbers on Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight basis, although shipments may 
originate in other South-wesiern or Mid-western refining districts. Prices do not include stale or federal tazes. 
® Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
Gasoline Ns 5a. ee eit wuierctew s 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 -— 3.625 3.375- 3.50 
U.S. Motor gasoline: Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 0 SR ere eae 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 
62 oc > d below.... *4 50 — 4.875 4.375- 4.625 4.375- 4. RE eae 3.50 é 3.375- 3.50 3.375 
a... #475 - 5.123 4.75 -5.125 4.875- 5.1% No. 4 (per bbl.).........-. $1.00 -$1.05 $1.00 -$1.05 — $1.00 -$1.05 
68-70 octane (regular)...... oe FA eve 5 875- 5.75 § 375— 5.75 No. S (per BBL.) . «2... .ees $0.75 -$0 80 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -—$0.80 
60-62, 400 e.p......... *4.50 -— 4.875 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 = 
6666, S78 Om... ...4..5. $.875- 5.125 5.00-5.125 5.00 - 5.125 Industrial: 
68-70, 350-360 ep §.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 No. @ Gree Bil)... cease $0.85 -—$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 
iiaiia’ No. 5 (per bbl.) .. 20.02... $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -$0.725 
; Pen @ C90F WE.) . oo sek cs $0 .675-$0.725 $0.675-$0.70 $0 .675-$0 . 70 
yi x Pg Be GARR 2.75 — 2.875 *2.75 -— 2.875 2.75 - 2.875 
Kerosine “Nominal. 
41-43 w.w. 41.00 4.125 3.875-— 4.125 3.75 -— 3.875 . 
42-44 ww. 4.125- 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 3.875- 4.00 Naphtha and Solvent 
(Tank car prices quoted f.o.b. Group 3 by majority of Chicago sellers) 
+ ‘ ° Stoddard solvent.......... 6.875 6.875 
Fuel and Gas Oils V.M.& P. naphtha... .. 7.375 7.375 
: Cleaners’ naphtha. .... 7.375 7,375 
Domestic: Mineral spirits............ 6.375 6.375 
No. 1 prime white 3.875- 4 06 3.75 - 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 Rubber solvent........ 7.312 7.375 
No. 1 straw 3.75 3.875 3.625- 3.75 3.50 - 3.625 Lacquer diluent........... 8.375 8.375 
Daily range of gasoline prices (cents per gallon) in tank cars, as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM, (Week Ended Jan. 29, 1937) 
U. S. Motor, 62 octane and below: Jan. 25 Jan. 26 an. 27 Jan. 28 Jan. 29 
ee pitiatn Geen: ala a cated Rene satis eS md oso aw a SS WRENS 14.50 -— 4.625 44.50 — 4.62: 44.50 -— 4.625 14.50 -— 4.625 44.50 -— 4.625 
or WOON a css aR KONE ae Ole Nes os cokaesen 1.625 4.625 4.625 4.625 4.625- 5.125 
HEMMER cn nic 9:6. ih GEG ReM IRIs SS on\s sisaaienenrs 4.625 4.625 4.625 4.625 4.625 
NO ap ac aR oa g wn ibid wee $.625 4.625 4.625 4.625 4.6235- 5.125 
Mid-Western ‘(Group DN). kins oxcecars 4.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 
U. S. Motor, 63-67 octane: 
PR reg Sioa Sk ares nips ats MAA Wika a RES 8 s00% 0% 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.50 
TEMG Gk Spach Gis x 4034 OR CER Waa Su es ons oo'0 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 -— 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 9.00 — 5.125 
Cn ee ee On eee ae 5.00 -— 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.50 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)....................-000. 4.75 -— 5.125 4.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 .625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 
U. S. Motor, 68-76 octane (regular) 
CT INU, a oa. clue Gee aa Ae bnlkid-s FG 6S wd Said a0 00 0:8 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 5 .375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 §.375- 6.125 
a ae ee eee 5.625 5.625 5.625 5.625 5.625 
SSE ies Ck g Waele a 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 6.125 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis). 5 .375- 5.75 5.375- 5.625 5.375- 5.625 §.375— 5.625 5.375- 5.625 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
New York harbor............ 16.50 16.50 +6.50 6.50 +6.50 
Philadelphia district............ +6.50 16.50 16.50 +6.50 16.50 
Baltimore district............... 16.50 76.50 +6.50 +6.50 16.50 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above 
New York harbor........... Sree er eee $6.75 +6.75 16.75 6.75 46.75 
NIN NOI do ic as Gib v Sis Gaia wai o'sinle'sie ale oi +6.75 $6.75 +6.75 +6.75 46.75 
ON a ey eee 16.75 76.75 16.75 6.75 6.75 
U. S. Motor Gasoline, 58-62° 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).................... 5.26 = §.375 §.35 — 8.3875 §.25 -— 5.375 5.25 —- §:375 5.25 - 5.375 
Other districts (Western Penna.)................0.0000 5.25 —- §.375 §.25 —- §.375 5.25 — §.375 5.25 5.375 §.25 - 5.375 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 ectane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) +7.00 +7 .00 t7.00 +700 t7.00 
Other districts (Western Penna. Za 6.75 -— 6.875 6.75 -— 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane | 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna 7,25 t?.25 +? .25 7.25 7.25 | 
Other districts (Western Penna 7.00 7. hae 7.00 7.125 7.00 12 7.00 125 7.00 7.125 
*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipments 
tNominal | 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes le federal taz, state gasoline taz, also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 
note. These prices in effect Feb. 1, 1937 as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correclions 





ate awe eee 


S. O. New Jersey 


ESSOLENE 
Consumer Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es .S. T.W. 
Atlantic City, N.J.... 7.5 9 4 * 8 
a a ee a6 9 4 * 8 
Annapolis, Md....... 8.6 10.1 5 * 10 
Baltimore, Md....... 8 9.5 5 * 9 
Cumberland, Md..... 9.6 12.1 5 * 10 
Washington, D.C..... 8 95 3 16 9 
Danville, Va......... S23 i2:% ¢ * 433.9 
ee 8 10.5 6 * BS 
Petersburg, Va....... 8.3 10.8 6 * 12.7 
Richmond, Va........ 8.3 10.8 6 = 5.7 
Roanoke, Va......... 9.5 i2 6 * . 3s 
Charleston, W. Va.... 8.8 11.3 5 * 13.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 8.1 10.6 5 * 11.2 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 9 10.5 5§ * 2.2 
Charlotte, N. C......; $.4 14.9 7 * 12.6 
Hickory, N.C........ 9.9 12.4 7 + ‘SS 
Mt. Airy, N.C....... ot tac 6 * 12.8 
Heme. . G......... 9 mo ¢ * W.1 
Salisbury, N.C....... 9.5 12 7 e 42.7 
Charleston, S. C...... 8 10.5 7 * 1) 
Columbia, S. C....... 9 11.5 7 > wi 
Spartanburg, 8S. C..... 9.7 12.2 7 ° 3.9 


*S. O. New Jersey transferred stations to dealers; 

no prices available. 
rice basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price 
less 0.5c per gal. 

Price is to commercial consumers: Effective 
Nov. 2, 1936, in New Jersey, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, and small portions of Virginia and 

est Virginia, to contract and non-contract ac- 
counts, taking following deliveries at one time, by 
hose connection, prices based on consumer tank 
car price in effect at time and place of delivery: 
500 gals. or more, 0.5c over t.c. price; less than 500 
gals., 0.75c over; accounts not taking deliveries by 
hose connection, le over t.c. 

Effective Feb. 11, 1935, in greater portions of 
Virginia and West Virginia, the following differentials 
apply above posted tank car price, on yearly pur- 
chases; up to 35,99’ gals., 2.5c over t.c.; 36,000 to 
119,999 gals., 2c; 120,000 to 239,999 gals., 1.5c; 
240,000 to 479,999 gals., lc; and over 480,000 gals., 
0.5c. Non-contract accounts, 2.5¢ over posted tc. 
price. 

Effective Jan. 25, 1937, in North and South 
Carolina, deliveries of 50 gals. or more at one time by 
t.w. will be billed at a price equal to 2c per gal. over 
the posted consumer t.c. price in effect at time and 
place of delivery. Deliveries of less than 50 gals. at 
one time will be billed at a price equal to 6c per gal. 
over the posted consumer t.c. price. 

Kerosine Discount: 1c off t.w. price for 25 gals. 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 


Inc. 
(S. O. New York Division) 
SOCONY MOBILGAS 


35 Total 
EO “Split” se Kero- 
22 Dealer Tax- Dealer sine 
or T.W. es T.W. T.W, 

Metropolitan N. Y. City: 

Boroughs of Man- 

hattan, Bronx and 

Brooklyn (Kings and 

3) ee ere ta. 69 *4 #413 7.5 

Borough of Rich- 

mond (Staten Is.)... 7.5 9.25 *4 13.25 7.5 
1) Se i ere, 2 ae 4 13 8 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 8.75 10.3 4 14.3 8.75 
Dame, No ¥..c.s<... 837 9.8 ¢ 13.8 8.25 
Jamestown, N. Y...... 7.78 10.3 4 14.3 8.25 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 7.9 99 4 13.9 9 
Rochester, N. Y...... 8.24 9.8 4 13.8 8.25 
Syracuse, N. Y........ 8.2 9.8 4 13.8 9 
Danbury, Conn....... 7.8 9.3 4 13.3 8.25 
Hartford, Conn....... 7.6 9.1 4 13.1 7.5 
New Haven, Conn.... 7.5 9 4 13 7.5 
Bangor, Me.......... 8.1 10.3 § 18.3 7.5 
Portland, Me......... 7.6 9.8 5 14.8 8.25 
Boston, Mass........7.3 8.8 4 a.8 7.5 
Concord, N. H........ 8.2 10.8 5 15.8 9 
Lancaster, N. H...... 9.1 11.8 5 16.8 10 
Manchester, N. H..... 8 10.3 5 13.3 $.5 
Providence, R.J...... 7.8 8.3 11.8 7.5 
Burlington, Vt....... 7.9 99 5 14.9 8.5 
oo” ne 2 310.2 § 18.2 8 


*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 
each sale. 

Note: Socony-Vacuum has transferred all service 
stations to dealers; no prices available. 


Price basis to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than 
“split” dealer t.w. 
rice basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
about Nov. 15, 1936 in New York and New England, 
for tank wagon delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 
gals. or over, pay consumer tank car price at point 
of delivery, plus 0.5c gal.; monthly purchases of 
5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank 
be price at point of delivery; monthly purchases 
of less than 5,000 gals., pay divided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers 
pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of 
delivery, plus 2c gal. 


Atlantic Refining 


ATLANTIC WHITE FLASH 


GASOLINE 
Commer- 
cial Total Kero- 
Tank All Dealer sine 


Car Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 


Philadelphia, Pa... ... 7.8 & 17.5 10 
Pittsburgh........ ye A 5 15 18.5 10.5 
Allentown........... 71.735 i464 ** 10.5 
_ | ae 7.8 § 14 ** 8610.5 
Tre 7.7% S$ 14 ** 10.5 
PI cas seecu swe 8 5 15 eo 16.5 
Harrisburg........... 7.755 14 se 610.5 
Williamsport......... 8.0 5 15 ** 10.5 
Do” ae 5 14 ** 10.5 
Wilmington.......... 5 13 * 610.5 
Boston, Mass........ 4 12.8 ee 867.5 
Springfield, Mass. . 4 13.3 ** 7.5 
Worcester, Mass..... . 4 18.8 * 8 
Fall River, Mass.... . . 4 12.8 ee 867.5 
Hartford, Conn....... 4 13.1 ** 7.5 
New Haven, Conn. . 4 13 es 68 
Providence, R. I...... 3 11.8 ** y 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 4 33.5 * 86§ 
Camden, N.J........ 4 12.5 ~—= § 
. o Se 4 332.5 oe 6 
Annapolis, Md....... 5 14.6 * 86905 
Baltimore, Md....... 5 14 * 69 
Hagerstown, Md...... 5 15 ** 10 
Richmond, Va........ 6 16.3 se 611.7 
Wilmington, N.C..... 7 17.1 se) 611.3 
Brunswick, Ga....... 7 17 oe 613 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 8 17 ow 62 


*Georgia has kerosine tax of lc per gal.,”not in- 
cluded in above price. 

**Atlantic Refining transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
0.5c per gal. 

Price basis to commercial consumer: Effective 
Nov. 5, 1936, on yearly gasoline purchases to con- 
tract accounts taking t.w. deliveries, based on 
posted tank car prices plus following amounts: 2,500 
to 100,000 gals., lc over t.c.; 100,000 gals., and over, 
0.5c. Non-contract accounts taking 50 gals. or over 
at one time pay dealer t.w. price. 

Discount on kerosine: Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 2c per gal. off t.w. price 
on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. 


S. O. Ohio 


SOHIO X-70 GASOLINE 


Total 
Con- Con- Kero- 
sumer sumer sine 
T.W. All Tax T.W. T.W. 
Ohio Statewide... . 13.55 37.5 t *13.5 


Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: 
Ashtabula, Butler, Champaign, Clarke, Clermont, 
Clinton, Columbiana, Cuyahoga, Darke, Defiance, 
Delaware, Fayette, Fairfield, Fulton, Geauga, 
Greene, Hamilton, Highland, Jefferson, Knox, 
Lake, Licking, Lorain, Lucas, Madison, Mahoning, 
Marion, Medina, Miami, Montgomery, Morrow, 
Muskingum, Pickaway, Portage, Preble, Ross, 
Stark, Summit, Trumbull, Warren and Williams: 

0 eees 


eeoreeeeeeeseeese a » 
eer ll 5 16 
RENOWN 
(Third-Grade Gasoline) 


Ohio Statewide........12 5 17 t 


Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: 
Butler, Clermont, Darke, Hamilton, Greene, 
Miami, Montgomery, Preble, Summit and Warren: 
§ § 5 


Ashtabula, Champaign, Clarke, Clinton, Columbi- 
ana, Cuyahoga, Defiance, Delaware, Fairfield, 
Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Geauga, Highland, 
Jefferson, Knox, Lake, Licking, Lorain, Lucas, 
Madison, Mahoning, Marion, Medina, Morrow, 


Muskingum, Pickaway, Portage, Ross, Stark, 
Trumbull and Williams: 
; ss oie are a eee ae 1 5 16 
Paulding. .... re 5 14 
Counties above statewide schedule: 
BROOME «oo cccavene 3.5 5S 17.5 


S. O. Ohio—Cont’d 


KEROSINE PRICES 
(Off Statewide Level) 


Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 
lowing counties: 
Gallia... .. *13 
Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbiana, 
Darke, Fulton, Geauga, Mensesh. po Henry, 
Logan, Mahoning, Mercer, Portage, Preble, 


Putnam, 


Shelby, Summit, Trumbull, Union, Van Wert and 
WRUNG force oy eee eee ee meas *12.5 
Defiance and Paulding.................... *12 


Statewide Prices to Resellers § Agents 


(These gasoline prices are based on low of Group 3, 
68-70 octane, gasoline tank car market as published 
in Platt’s Oilgram, to the nearest 0.5c) 


**Author- 
tUndivided Divided ized 
Including tax Accounts Accounts Agents 
Sohio X-70...... 16 16.5 16.5 
Renown 
(3rd grade)... . 15.5 16 16 


tEffective Sept. 16, 1936, S. O. Ohio began leas- 
ing service stations to dealers. No statewide s.s. 
price available although the company does post s.s. 
prices locally at points where it still operates stations. 

Sales tax: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added “‘where assessable, to regular posted 
prices,”’ S. O. Ohio says. 

*Kerosine prices include Ic state tax. 

+Excluding authorized agents. 

**Exeluding 0.5c rental. 

Commercial contract tank wagon sales stalewide 
Q. D. A. policy: on all motor gasolines, thru Ohio, 
effective Sept. 16, 1936, except counties mentioned 
hereafter, off posted t.w. price, on deliveries per 
month: 0 to 999 gals., posted t.w. price; 1,000 to 
9,999 gals., 1.5c per gal.; 10,000 gals., and over, 2.5c. 
Q. D. A. is off statewide schedule in the following 
counties: Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Clinton, 
Columbiana, Darke, Defiance, Delaware, Franklin, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, High- 
land, Jefferson, Knox, Logan, Lucas, Mahoning, 
Marion, Medina, Mercer, Pickaway, Putnam, Ross, 
Shelby, Trumbull, Union, Van Wert, Washington 
and Williams: for this information, write National 
Petroleum News. 

Price basis on kerosine to dealers and commercial 
consumers, posted at 3c per gal. below consumer t.w. 
price, any quantity. 


S. O. Kentucky 


CROWN GASOLINE 
(Regular Grade) 


Total 
Con- Con- Kero- 
sumer All sumer Net sine 


r.W. Tax T.W. Dealer T.W. 


Covington, Ky..... 12.5 <6 18.5 15.5 Ill 
Lexington, Ky........13 6 19 16 ll 
Louisville, Ky........13 6 19 16 10 
Paducah, Ky......... 13 6 19 16 10 
Jackson, Miss........ 14 7 2 18 13 
Vicksburg, Miss. ..... 13.5 7 2.5 17.5 i8 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 14 *8 22 19 13 
OS eee ll *9 20 17 12 
Montgomery, Ala.....14 *9 23 20 14 
Atiemte, GO. ccc ccs 14.5 7 21.5 318.5 346.5 
Augusta, Ga.........13.5 7 20.5 17.5 14 

DI GE iia oie v0 oe 14 7 21 18 14.5 
Savannah, Ga........ te ae 19.5 16.5 13 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 12 8 20 17 12 
eS eee 8 20 17 12.5 
Pensacola, Fla........13.5 *9 22.5 19.5 12.5 
Tampa, Fla...... ee ee 18 12 

KYSO GASOLINE 
(Third Grade) 

Covington, Ky....... ll 6 7 14.5 
Lexington, Ky........ 1.5 6 17.8 3 
Louisville, Ky..... «tk. €@- 17.8 
Paducah, Ky.........10.5 6 16.5 14 
Jackson, Miss........ 12.5 7 19.5 17 
Vicksburg, Miss. ..... 10.5 7 17.5 3S 
Birmingham, Ala. ....12 *B 8620 17.5 
pS NG eee 8.5 *9 37.5. 35 
Montgomery, Ala..... 11.5 *9 20.5 18 
oo Sa ee 12 7 19 16.5 
Aueeste. GE. « . «6065 10 7 17 14.5 
eS er | 7 18 1 ee 
Pensacola, Fla........ 11.25°9 20.25 17.9% .... 


Note: With majority of service stations trans- 
ferred to dealers by S. O. Kentucky, 8.8. prices are 


discontinued and above net dealer prives sub- 
stituted. 

Discounts to tank wagon consumers: Effective 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 


~ gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5c 
velow. 











Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: : 
Alabama, 1/40c on gaseline, 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1/5c per gal. in a single barrel, 1/20c per gal. in bulk; Flerida, 1/8c; Illinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2c per gal. 


in a single barrel; 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls., 1/5c for 10 to 50 bbls., 2/25 for over 50 bbls.; Kansas, 1/50c, 
expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c; Minnesota, 1/25c; Missouri, 3/100c; Nebraska, 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline, 1/20c; North Carolina, 1/4c; 


° 


Kerosine inspection fee only: lowa, 2/25c; 
25 bbls. 


2/25¢ per gal., in lots of more than 50 bbls., 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbls 


(3/50c can be charged to meet inspection department 
North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 


: South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, 1/10c; Tennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c. 
Michigan, 4/5c per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5c for next 5; 3 


10c for next 15, and 1/5c per gal. in lots over 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes 1c federal taz. state gasoline taz, also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes, 
note. These prices in effect Feb. 1, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headq 


and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 
uarters offices, bui subject to later corrections 














S. O. Kentucky—Cont’d 


Discounts on kerosine: Prices in Kentucky are net, 
but in other states subject to 2c discount. 

*Tares: in the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, Ic city; Montgomery, 
lc city and lc county; Pensacola and Tampa, both 
le city. Georgia and Mississippi kerosine prices 
include Ic state tax. Montgomery kerosine price 
includes Ic city tax. 

**S. O. Kentucky transferred stations to dealers: 
no prices available. 


S. O. Indiana 


Red Dealer Prices 

Crown Kero- 

Total Red Stano- sine 
Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 
Chicago, Ill... 4 23.7 43.7 13.7 9.8 
Decatur, Ill. . 8 2.7 246.2 14.2 9.3 
Joliet, M1... .. 4 15.7 14.2 14.2 98 
Peoria, Ill. 4 15.7 14.2 14.2 9.8 
(a ee 4 15.5 14 14 9.6 
Indianapolis, Ind § 17.4 15.9 15.9 318.3 
Evansville, Ind... . S 17.2 35.7 16.7 344.3 
South Bend, Ind.... S 17.6 16.1 16.1 7138.3 
Detroit, Mich. 4 14.5 13 13 9.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 4 16.2 14.7 14.7 10.6 
Saginaw, Mich. . . 4 16 14.5 14.5 10.4 
Green Bay, Wisc 8 7.48 6.9 15.9 10.5 
Milwaukee, Wis. a sf 16.5 138.4 10.1 
La Crosse, Wis . 85 7a 18.6 1846 1.2 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 4 16.1 14.6 14.6 10.2 
Duluth, Minn . & 16:5 325 15 10.6 
Mankato, Minn 4 16.1 14.6 14.6 10.2 
Des Moines, Ia. 4 155 14 13.6 9.6 
Sioux City, Ia.. . 4 15.7 14.2 14.2 9.8 
Davenport, Ia 4 15.7 14.2 14.2 9.8 

Mason City, Ia 4 15.9 14.4 14.4 10 
St. Louis, Mo .t4 15.4 13.9 13.9 9.5 
Kansas City, Mo t4 15.1 13.6 13.6 8.6 
St. Joseph, Mo 74 315.1 13.6 18.6 9.2 
Fargo, N. D.... - * BY TS 33:6: 13:3 
Minot, N. D. 4 18.3 16.8 16.8 12.4 
Huron, S: D. % 17.5 16 16 10.6 
Wichita, Kans....... 4 14.6 13.1 12 8.6 


tSt. Leuis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices in- 
clude lc city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 

*South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices in- 
clude 0.1e for sales tax. 

Note: Fffective July 1, 1935 in Iowa, and Sept. 11, 
1936, in Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, South Dakota and Wisconsin, and ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1936 in Illinois and North Dakota, 
S. O. Indiana discontinued posting service station 
prices, posting only a t.w. oul a dealer price. 

Discount to commercial consumers: Effective Jan. 1, 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1, 
on purchases per month, discount off t.w. prices; all 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., 
or more, 1.5¢ off t.w. on Ethyl and Red Crown, and 
0.5c on Stanolind. Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 


Subnormal Stanolind Points 


Normally Stanolind tank wagon prices are lc 
under normal Red Crown t.w. prices. Among sub- 
normal points on Stanolind t.w. are these: Des 
Moines, 14.1c; Mason City, 13.9c; Huron, 16c; and 
Wichita, 11.5c, all including state and federal taxes. 


S. O. Nebraska 


STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 


Kero- 

All T.W. Dealer = sine 

Tax Total Price T.W. 

Omaha, Neb......... 6 18.1 16.6 10.1 
McCook : . 18.8 17.3 10.8 
Norfolk eee . 6 18 5 17 10.5 
North Platte... 6 18.9 17.4 10.9 
Scottsbluff. .......... 6 19.6 18.1 10.6 


Discounts to commercial consumers: for tank wagon 
deliveries covered only by Standard Commercial 
Consumer Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 


S. O. Louisiana 


ESSOLENE 
Consumer Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Postod sine 


Car T.W. es SS. T.W 
Little Rock, Ark.... 8 10.5 7.5 ** 11.5 
Alexandria, La....... 8 10.5 8 we ES 
Baton Rouge, La. 7.5 10 8 21.5 *12 
New Orleans, La... 7.5 10 *10 23.5 *138 
Lake Charles, La 8.5 11 8 "eS §2 
Shreveport, La 7 95 8 8) 
Lafayette, La 8.5 11 8 ee. 993.5 
Bristol, Tenn 10.5 13:75 8 *¥ 14.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . .10 12.5 8 ** 13.5 
Knoxville, Tenn 10.5 13 8 ** 14 
Memphis, Tenn : 8.5 11 8 ee 12 
Nashville, Tenn § 12 g = 6S 


*New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c state, Ie 
federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana kerosine prices 
inelude lc state tax; in addition New Orleans has lc 
parish tax. 











. . 
S. O. Louisiana—Cont’d 
*S. O. Louisiana transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

-rice basis to dealers: Undivided dealers get 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

-rice basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
Dec. 21, 1936, thru territory: commercial consumers 
taking 50 gals. or more at one time by tank wagon, 
billed at price equivalent to 2c per gal. over posted 
consumer tank car price in effect at time and place 
of delivery; those taking less than 50 gals. at one 
time will be billed at a price equal to 6c per gal. 
over posted consumer t.c. price. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


HUMBLE MOTOR FUEL 


Total ; 
*100% *100% Kero- 
Dlr. Dir. sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Dallas, Tex $.5 5 i.5 27 8.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex 8.5 5S i.e Re 8.5 
Houston, Tex 9 5 14 18 8.5 
San Antonio, Tex . 9 5 14 18 8.5 
U.S. MOTOR FUEL 
(Third Grade) 
Dallas, Tex 7 5 12 14 
Ft. Worth, Tex 7 5 12 14 
Houston, Tex 8 5 13 16 
San Antonio, Tex. ee 5 13 16 


*Price is t.w. price to contract dealers and com- 
mercial consumers. Price to open dealers is 0.5c 
above t.w. prices shown above. 

Price basis to dealers: to contract dealers consumer 
accounts off posted retail price: when posted retail 
price, including all taxes on Fsso motor fuel is: 19.1e 
per gal. and above discount is 4c; 19c to 18.1c, 3.5c, 
and 18¢ and below, 3c. Humble motor fuel, 17.1c 
and above, 4c: 17 to 16.1c, 3.5¢e; and 16c and below, 
3c; U.S. motor fuel, 15.1e and above, 3c; 15 to 14.1e, 
2.5c; and 14c and below, 2c. To “‘open”’ dealer ac- 
counts, discounts in each case are 0.5c less on the 
same price basis. 


Continental Oil 


——— Dealer Prices— 


Conoco 
Bronze Total Kero- 
Ex- All Conoco De- sine 
Tax Tax Bronze mand T.W. 
Denver, Colo. 12 § 17 16 11 
Grand Junc., Colo 4.5 35 99:5 18:5 15 
Pueblo, Colo 12 5 17 16 10 
Casper, Wyo iz.5 $ a7.5 36.85 41.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 12.5 § i7:> 26.5 IS 
Billings, Mont 15 GS ‘2 20 14.5 
Butte, Mont 3:5 6 9:5. 17:5 34:5 
Great Falls, Mont 15 6 21 20 14.5 
Helena, Mont 15 6 21 20 14.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .14 5 19 16 16 
Boise, Ida 14.55 6 20.5 19.5 18 
Twin Falls, Ida 15 6 21 20 18 
Albuquerque, N. M....10.5 16.5 17 16 12 
Roswell, N. M. 11.5 16.5 18 14.5 10 
Santa Fe, N. M. 2.5 77 i9:5 36 12 
Muskogee, Okla 10 5 15 14 8 
Oklahoma City, Okla..10 5 15 14 8 
Tulsa, Okla 10 5 15 13 8 
Ft. Smith, Ark 95 $ 4S 18.5 8 
Little Rock, Ark 5 75.8 16 8 
Texarkana, Ark o.5 3S 14.5 23 8.5 
tIncludes city tax of 0.5c. 
*Includes le city tax. 
. e 
S. O. California 
STANDARD GASOLINE 
Kero- 
Total aine 
T.W. Taxes T.W.S.S. TW 
San Franciaco, Cal... .13 4 17 18 1S 
Tos Angeles, Cal. ....12.5 4 165 175 
Fresno, Cal 14 4 18 19 2 
Phoenix, Ariz.........14.5 6 205 215 t16 
SAIN, «5 05:4 onan 43.5 5 95S 2S 18 
Portland. Ore.........13 5 6 19.5 205 1385 
Seattle. Wash. .......13.5 6 195 205 135 
Spokane, Wash.......16.5 6 225 235 145 
Tacoma, Wash........13.5 6 195 20.5 13.5 
FLIGHT GASOLINE 
(Third Grade) 
San Francisco, Cal... 11.5 4 15.5 16.5 
Los Angeles, Cal 11 4 #15 16 
Fresno, Cal 2.5 4 6.5 17.5 
Reno, Nev. ..... 13 5 18 19 
Phoenix. Ariz........ 13 6 19 20 
Portland, Ore.........12 6 18 19 
Seattle. Wash......... 12 6 #618 19 
Spokane, Wash... ....15 6 21 22 
acoma, Wash........12 6 «618 19 











| 








S. O. California—Cont’d 


+Includes 5c state tax. 

Discount to dealers: on gasoline, off t.w. price on 
Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline. to 100% 
dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight gasoline, 
both 100% and split dealers. 2c 

On Stanavo Aviation Gasoline. to all classex of 
dealers. 3c off t. w 

To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: 
on single deliveries ef 40 gallons and over, advance 
quentiy discount extended at time of delivery on 
Stanavo Aviation, Standard Ethyl and Standard 
Gasolines, 3c. Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. Ss. 
schedule applies on single deliveries less than 40 
gallons. 

On kerosine in tank car, transport truck and 
trailer delivery. 3c off t.w. price; plant deliveries to 
jobbers, 2.5c below t.w. 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
8-STAR IMPERIAL GASOLINE 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Hamilton, Ont....... 15 6 2 * 17 
"erent, Obits ss cones 15 eS 2 23.8 17 
Brandon, Man........ 22.8 7 29.8 32.8 22.3 
Winnipeg, Man....... aes 232 31.2 2.7 
Regina, Sank Memon 2s TF Ws-s 22 
Saskatoon, Sask...... 3327 23 = 24.8 
Edmonton, Alta.......23.5 7 30.5 33.5 24.2 
Calgary, Alta......... 1 7 28 31 21.5 
Vancouver, B. C...... 15 7 2 26 23 
Montreal, Que........ 35 6 6 17.5 
a eS ee 16 8 24 28 18.5 
Halifax; N.S......... 16 8 24 28 18.5 


*Imperial Oil Ltd. transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 


Discounts to Divided Dealers: off s.s. prices: Mari- 
time Provinces, 4c; Ontario, 2 4c; Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, 3c, except Vancouver and 
Victoria, 4c; Quebec, divided dealers pay posted 
tw. price. To Undivided Dealers: additional lo 
discount throughout territory, except in Maritime 
Provinces. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil.) Tax column includes lc federal tax, 
and state tax; also municipal taxes as in- 
dicated in footnotes. 


In Effect Feb. 1, 1937 
S. O. NEW JERSEY 


Tank Car’ T.W. 
NIN TNR iy 5-0 bb. aca 89.5 6 ol enate 9.5 12 
INU SUM os grew wis: wie Mine 10 12 
ee, ee ee 12.6 
Richmond, Va....... ; 14.2 
Greensboro, N. C............... 14.7 
i” Sl. 0 3 aa a ae 16.6 
Charleston, W. Va.... ace eae 14.2 
COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 
T.W. 
PON RE ads cdi cseao ken canons 12.8 
OSG he Serr tar 14.1 
SR, SOG nin 64 hoo 6a Waxnseeews 14.5 
S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
Sy ee Te eer ee 13.3 
cre ec 12.6 
S. O. LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, La. ............:: 12.8 
Shreveport, La. . 13.1 


Prices in above four territories do not include state 
or federal taxes. They are for 74 octane grade avia- 
tion gasoline. An 80 octane product generally brings 
0.5¢ premium and an 87 octane product, 1.5c prem- 
ium over the 74 octane grade. 

Note: S.s. prices in above four territories are gen- 
erally 6c ever t.w. prices. Above t.w. prices are net, 
with no discounts aNowed for quantity purchases. 
T.w. prices are generally tank car price, plus freight, 
plus 2.5c per gal. 


Ss. O. OHIO 


Thru Ohio 

Total 
Consumer Sensumer 

. T.W. Tax Toews 

Stanavo Ethyl Aviation: 

pe Se 15.5 5 20.5 
ys. SCE 16.5 $ 21.5 
Be CIR 6 vi dnccecss 17.5 5 22.5 
Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar 


operators and resellers: 2c below commercial con- 
sumer posted t.w. price, shown above. 
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and Flight gasoline above. 


Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 


In Effect Feb. 1, 1937 
(Net price in Tank Wagon: in Cents per Gallon) 
*S. 0. NEW JERSEY 


Mineral V.M. & P. 

Spirits Naphtha 
Baltimore, Md............. 14 15.5 
i. | ee ee 12.5 14.5 
Washington, D.C......... 14 *417 5 


*2c off t.w. prices to large buyers in some instances. 
**Steel bbls. only. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. 


| rer *15 15 
i nf Ll re 10.5 11.5 
Rochester, N. Y........... +16 “ene 
Syracuse, N er 
—- ys Wodtun cee sine 13.5 
ridgeport, Conn 13.5 
Providence, R. | 14 





*2c off for 50 gals. or more purchase; 3.5c off for 
4,000 gals. or more. 

t4c off for purchase of 150 gals. or more. 

**Less 2c for 150 gals. or more. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa.............. 13 14 
Patteburge. Pa... 0... cnc. 14.5 


Nete: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 


Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V. M. & P. Naphtha 
apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 
Ss. O. OHTO 
S.R. V.M. & P. 
Solvent Naphtha 
UE NS onus ae cee ies 18.3 13 75 


Note: V.M. & P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene: Vesusiona 
and Sohio Solvent 0.5¢ below these prices. Dis- 
counts to contract consumers, off t.w. price: 300 
to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75c; 2,508@ to 
4,999 gads.. 1c; 5,000 or more gals. 1.5c. 


S. O. INDIANA 
Oleum V.M. & P. 





peninsula of Michigan, and 0.6c, De- 
troit Metropolitan area, Feb. 2. These 
prices not reflected in the table as 
prices shown are effective of Feb. 1. 


Ss. 0. 
and 


California 
Aviation: 
Fresno, up 0.5c, Jan. 27. 
Kerosine: 
Fresno, up lic, Jan. 27. 


Standard, Flight 


Corrections 


Notation of amount of change and 
dates not previously shown in table. 
Table in this issue is corrected to show 
these changes. Changes are on gasoline 
unless kerosine is indicated. 


S. O. Louisiana 


Little Rock, 
Jan. 25. 


Essolene: 
dealer t.w. up le, 


Fuel Gil 


(Continued from page 32) 
week of January, open market trans- 
actions were not up to expectations. 
Offerings still were not large although 
recent warm weather has given some 
refiners opportunity to catch up on 
their shipments. 


A few refiners withdrew from the 
market entirely when the crude ad- 
vance was announced. Others asked 
higher prices. More sales of No. 1 
prime white fuel oil were reported 





Tax Expert Dies 


KANSAS CITY, Feb. 1. — John A. 
Lenertz, 48 years old, died in Re- 
search hospital Jan. 25, where he had 
been suffering from a heart ailment. 
He had been manager of the state 
tax department of the Empire compa- 
nies since July, 1921. Following his 
graduation in law from the Notre 
Dame university in 1910, he engaged 
in its practice for eight years at Law- 
ton, Okla. He joined the valuation 
department of the Empire in Octo- 
ber, 1918, and the following spring 
was moved into the tax department. 
Burial was in Bartlesville, Okla. 


Refiners’ Sales Up 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30. Re- 
finers’ sales gain for petroleum prod- 
ucts in December was 19.5 per cent 
over November and 3.5 per cent 
over December, 1935, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Total vol- 
ume of sales for the ten oil cor-pa- 
nies reporting in December’ was 
$26,733,000. 

Per cent of collections during De- 
cember was 75.9, as compared with 
77.3 in November and 78.3 a year 
ago. 


Equipment Is Taxable 


eas nema — we heenenaiaaiaeal 
TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 
Taz column includes 1c federal taz, state gasoline tax, also city and county ares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 
note. These prices in effect Feb. 1, 1937 as posted ly principal marketing companies ai their headquarters offices, bui subject to later corrections 
S. O. INDIANA J, 
Chicago, Il 147 4 18.7 in T a = ro ret a changed. Demand was steady. Ap: 
Detroit, Mich... ..16.2 4 20 2 a Tank Care (F Ohio dered mies me! | parently strikes had not curtailed 
mene — Sol 4 S = V.M. & P. | plant operations sufficiently to have 
|g peg weatee K. ‘ i Naphtha Solvent any adverse affect on heavy fuels. 
Kansas City, Mo......14.1 *4 18.1 eee 10.50 10 
ot ae 16.1 4 20.1 New York Harbor. ........ 10 9 —_ 
ree 15.5 5 20.5 omic sm district........ 10 - . 
* : ho ae ae 10 s en . = —_ 
pn ee Fo hy 6p Ohio points, delivered... ". 9.2 *8.75 Liquefied Gas Pioneer Dies 
*This is on S.R. solvent. : 
Note: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special LOS ANGELES, Jan. 30.—Death of 
Varnolene are same as V.M & P.; on Varnolene and ee ge casurer of I 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5c less than on V.M. & P. Chester L. Kerr, 65, treasurer of Im- 
Tank Car perial Gas Co., occurred here recent- 
Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes).......... 8.5 ly. Mr. Kerr was formerly associated 
Latest Changes with O. D. and E. D. Robinson in the 
ee ee ta Riverside Oil Companies. He helped 
Dealer Tax beset oll From Jan. 23 to Feb. l inclusive. to form one of the first natural gaso- 
Denver, Colo......... 15 5 20 segggt —— — shown. line companies and formed the Ameri- 
Ct veh, «cc chowe 5 20.5 ee table for fu curren ricea, aie. Pa Ee PR? 
Hivkean, Mont. Bas 1 3 6 23 3 Changes are on gasoline unless eta can Gasol Co. w hich is said to be 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .17 5 22 is indicated first to sell liquefied petroleum gas, 
Albuquerque, N. M...13.5 *6.5 20 is indicated. / ae ae i a8 
: made from natural gas, for cooking 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. = . “9 
S. O. New Jersey—Essolene: purposes. 
S. O. CALIFORNIA Thru territory, up 0.5¢, Feb. 1. A history of the liquefied petroleum 
Phoenix, Ariz......... 16.5 22.! . vos . gas i stry, written by Mr. Kerr 
hae dein, Cal wipe 14.5 ; 18 : S. O. Louisiana—Essolene: ga indu try fin : ; 
San Francisco, Cal... .15. 4 19 : yee and his brother A. N. Kerr, new 
Reno, Nev........--. 16.5 5 21.5 Thru territory, up 0.5¢, Feb. 1. president of Imperial Gas Co., was 
Portland, Ore.........15.5 6 21.5 ; 5 a : Tational Petrole 
Seattle, Weeh.........15.8 6 21.5 S. O. Indiana—Red Crown, Stanolind: published in Nationa etroleum 
Spokane, Wash... .... 18.5 6 24.5 : 3 News in July, 1931. ! 
Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard T.w. and dealer prices up 0.3c, lower ‘ 














Spirits Naphtha Stanisol at 3.875 cents. WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—The U. S. 

Chi ees 6.5 : : , : av : 
nae Lee Spe ge U. G. I. industrial gas oil became Supreme Court today held equipment 
Kansas City, Mo... ..13.6 14.6 13 6 difficult to obtain following the ad- used on oil and gas leases on re- 
| Re hg RE Load 13.3 | vance in crude, some buyers reported. stricted Indian lands was subject to 
Minneapolis, Minn... .17.6 18.6 15.7 Traders generally expected these the Oklahoma personal property tax 

Note: — bid 3 & P. a | also be Preype prices would be advanced soon. in the suit brought against the Indian 
Cleane a b ; “pt : : ; é : 
Missouri polats, tnclede stete tax. Prices chown are Heavy fuel oil prices were un- Territory Illuminating Oil Co. 
base prices, before discounts. 

a a — a a een we 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal taz. Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 














Eastern Domestic 


(Prices in cents per gallon tank car lots, unless otherwise noted, f.o.b. refinery 


or seaboard terminal, re resenting majority of quotations or sales. 


Inter-refinery 


and export prices not included. Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax not included) 


*MOTOR GASOLINE 


Prices Feb. 1 


New York harbor. ‘ 
New York harbor, barges. 
Philadelphia district . ; 
Baltimore district. ........ 
Norfolk district. ......... 
Wilmington, N. C. district. 
Charleston, S. C. district. 
Savannah district. . an 
Jacksonville district........ 
Portland district.......... 
Boston district............ 
Boston district, barges... .. 
Providence district. ....... 
Providence district, barges. . 


760-64 
6.50 


Octane 


an 
uo 


- 6.75 


vnmeuw 


an 
~ 


7.00 


Nol AAAs 
iS 


o 
50 
25 


Gees Gas wks 


165 Octane 
and Above 
.75 

50 
75 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


a 


| 
~ 
to 
uv 


a 
(—) 
DADASAIIIAINIADAD 


aaa 
oucw 


*Due to lack’of companies offering U. S. all gasoline, 59 octane and below 
in the open market, prices for this grade are discontinued. Quotations nominally 
are 0.25c below those for 60-64 octane grade. 


t+Nominal 


tWATER WHITE KEROSINE 


Prices Feb. 1 





New York harbor...... $.75 Savannah district... 
N. Y. harbor, barges.... 5.50 - Jacksonville district. 
Philade ‘Iphia district... 5.73 Portland district... . 
Baltimore district. 5.7 Boston district...... 
Norfolk district. ....... 5.50 - Boston dist., barges. . 
Wilmington, N.C sso 9.50 Providence district. . 
Charleston, S. C . dist. 5.50 Providence, barges. 
*FUEL OILS 
Prices Feb. 1 New York New York 
harbor can Ro 
tNo. 1 ht 50 -— 5.62 
tNo. 2 4.625- 4.75 f 50 — 4.62 
OS SES l en ere 4.625- 4.75 4.50 - 4 623 
tNo. 4 — 4.375- 4.50 4.25 - 4.375 
No. 5 (per barrel). .... ae = ‘pease be om 
No. 6 (per barrel)... .. oe. £ ses ptaves 
Baltimore Boston 
distric t district 
tNo. 1 B.40 5.50 -— 5.75 
tNo. 2 4.75 4.75 
tNo. ; sankey saa pie me 4.75 
tNo. 4.. eeeree 4.50 4.75 
No. 5 (per barrel). . . $1.40 $1.50 
No. 6 (per barrel)... .. $1.20 $1.20 
Boston dist., Providence 
barges district 
tNo. 1.. 5 .375- 5.625 5.50 - 5.75 
oS ee nee 4 625 4.75 
tNo. 3 4.625 4.75 
TUN. con sate on. 4.625 4.25 - 4.50 


*Fuel oils meet specifications of 


tNominal 


Bunker Oil 


Gra 

Per B 
New York harbor *$1 
Philadelphia dist. *$1 
Baltimore district. . *$1 
Norfolk district *$1 
Charleston district. . $1 
Savannah district. .. $1 
Jacksonville dist. $1 
Tampa district... .. $l 
Portland district. . . $l 
Boston district... ... $l 
Providence district . $1 


*Lighterage for bain oil, 
additional. 


P 


(Quotations are at seaboard, 


Diesel Oil Gas Oil 

de Ships’ 28-34 
Bunkers Gravity 

arrel Per Barrel Per gallon 
20 *$1.85 4.7 
20 *$1.85-$2.00 47 75 
20 *$1.85 4.75 
20 *$1.995 4.75 
15 $1.85 ; 
15 $1.89 
15 $1.995 
15 $1 .995 
30 $1.95 
20 *$1.85 
20 $1.85 


Se per bbl. additional; or 


acific Export 


Los Angeles, in cargo lots, 


where otherwise noted.) 


Prices— 
93-55, U.S. Motor 
400 e.p. blend 65 Octane ‘and 
above. . 


38-40 w.w. kerosine, 150 fire 
oe ER PORE 
41-43 w.w. kerosine 


44 water white kerosine 
Prime white kerosine. 


In Cargo lots, per barrel 


Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9° 
Diesel fuel oil, under 23.9° 
30-34 gas cil 

Grade C fuel oil 


Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
5.00 - 5.50 5.00 - 5.25 
5.25 - 6.00 5.25 = 5.75 
4.50 5.00 4.25 - 5.00 
£1.75 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 

5.00 5.00 
4.25 1.50 4.00 4.50 
$1.10 -$1.26 $1.10 -$1.16 
$1.00 -$1L.16 $1.00 -—$1.06 
$1.30 -—$1.35 $1.10 -$1.20 
$0 85 —$0.95 $0.85 -$0.95 


Diesel oil, 


cents per gallon, 


CISTI 
¢ wy 
aS 
ow 
| 
CII 


Arnage 


Nunuqn 
wu 


uw 


Philadelphia 
district 
» so 
4.75 
41.75 
4.50 
$1.47 
$1.20 


Providence 
dist. “9 barges 
5.375- 5.62 
4.625 
4.625 
4.125- 4.375 


25 


J. S. Commercial Standards CS12-35. 


Diesel Oil 
Shore 
Plants 

Per gallon 


io 


oe 
can) 
wr 


per bbl. 


except 

Jan. 18 
>.00 - 5.25 
5.20 —- §.75 
4.25 5.00 
4.50 -— 5.00 

5.00 
3.50 - 25 
$1.05 -$1.16 
$0.95 -—$1.06 
$1.0 $1.20 
$0.80 -$0.95 





Pacific Export (cont'd) Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per barrel: 
Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9 

A ee ee $1.10 -$1.16 $1.10 -$1. 
Diesel, under = 9 gravity. $1.06 -$1.10 $1.00 -$1. 
Grade C fuel oil.......... $0.90 -$1.00 $0.90 -$1. 
Cased Goods: 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor..... $1.35 -$1.50 $1.30 -$1. 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend.... $1.45 -$1.65 $1.45 -$1. 
38-40 w.w. kerosine, 150 fire 

“pT Sadie iae $1.20 -$1.35 $1.10 -$1. 
Kerosine, prime white...... $1.15 -$1.25 $1.05 -$1. 

New York Export 


Jan. 18 
16 $1.00 -$1.16 
06 $0.95 -$1.06 
00 $0.90 -$0.95 
50 $1.30 -$1.50 
65 $1.45 -$1.65 
25 $1.10 -$1.25 
15 $1.05 -$1.15 


(Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New York) 


CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 


Bright stock: 
Light, 25 pour point... 
Dark, 25 pour point... 
Neutral oil: 


200 3 color, 25 pour point 
150 3 color, 25 pour point 


600 Warren E filtered. . 


600 stm. rfd., unfiltered... . 
unfiltered... . 
600 flash, steam refined... . 
630 flash, steam refined... . 


650 stm. rfd., 


‘see 29.50 28.50 
oeae 29.00 28.00 
30.00 30.00 
26.50 26.50 
peice 24.00 23.50 
21.50 21.00 
23.00 22.50 
24.00 23.50 
25.00 24.50 


Wax Domestic and Export 


(Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. 


shown below, however, 


points. 


are A.M P., 


Domestic 


S. T. M. methods. 
3° higher than A.S. T. M. (E 
Export prices are f.a.s. carload lots. 


Melting points 
(E. M. P.) melting 
rices are f.o.b. refineries 


in New York and New Orleans districts, in bags, carload lots, with 0. 2c discount 


allowed for shipment in bulk. 


Prices Feb. 1 


124-6 Y.C. scale...... 
122-4 W.C. scale..... 
124-6 W.C. scale..... 
123-5 Fully refined. . . 
125-7 Fully refined... 
128-30 Fully refined... 
130-2 Fully refined. .. 
133-5 Fully refined... . 
135-7 Fully refined... . 


*Shipment either in 


Scale solid and fully refined slabs in bags.) 


New York New Orleans 
Domestic Export Domestic Export 
2.50 — 2.55 2.50 — 2.55 2.50 — 2.55 2.50 — 2.55 
2.55 2.539 2.55 2.59 
2.35 2.55 2.55 2.55 
4 45 4.125 4.45 4.125 
4.55 4.25 4.55 4.25 
4.80 4.50 4.80 4.50 
5 05 4.75 5.05 4.75 
75.20 o.20 "5.35 5.25 
*5 60 5.50 +e or 


bags or in bulk. 


Gulf Coast 


(Prices are f.o.b. ship at Gulf oil terminals representing opinions of majority of 


traders, except prices specified to the contrary. 
20,000 barrels or more, 


MOTOR GASOLINE 


For Domestic Shipment 


Prices— 


59 octane and below... 
60-64 octane number. . 
65 octane and above... 


No. 1 Fuel oil........ 
No. 2 Fuel oil........ 
No. 4 Fuel oil. ...... 


ee 


For Export Shipment 
U.S. Motor gasoline. . 


60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... . 
61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline... 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline... 


44 water white.... 

41-43 water white 

41-43 prime white. 
*Nominal 


Prices cover bulk shipments of 
unless otherwise noted.) 


Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
Sarat 5.50 5.50 5.50 
ee 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 
ined 5.875- 6.125 5.875- 6.125 *5 .875- 6.00 
FUEL OILS 
Oar 5.25 *5 25 *5 25 
sashes 4.00 *4.00 *4.00 
re 3.75 "3.75 3.7 
KEROSINE 
pewet 5.25 —- 5.50 *5.25 - 5.50 *5.25 - 5.50 
GASOLINE 
tas 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 -— 5.62: 
5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 
5.75 - 5.875 5.75 - §.875 5.75 - 5.87: 
5.75 - 6.00 9.75 -— 6.00 5.75 - 6.00 
KEROSINE 
5.25 - 5.50 *5 95 5.50 *5.25 - 5.50 
5.25 5.50 *5 .25 5.50 *5.25 - 5.50 
>.00 - 5.25 *5.00 5.25 *5.00 - 5.25 
Continued on nert page) 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal tar. Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 





(Continued from preceding page) 


Prices— Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
rices— Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Jan. 18 SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 
Pric 
sAS AND BUNKER OILS (Viscosity at 100° F., pour point 0. me Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals, for export 
” 4 - shipment) 
Unfilterable Pale Oils: 
For]Domestic and/or Export Shipment a Coles 
*26-30 translucent gas oil. $3.75 $3.75 3.75 100 No. 3..... 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
*30 plus translucent gas oil. . 4.00 4.00 4.00 200 No. 3..... 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 
*30 plus transp. gas oil... .. 4.00 4.00 4.00 300 No. 3..... 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 — 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 
Diesel Oil Ships’ bunkers. . . $1.65 $1.65 $1.65 500 No. 34%.... 7.50 -— 7.875 7.50 -— 7.875 7.50 — 7.875 
Grade C bunker oil, for - yee eee Laene 8 75 - 9 00 8.75 - 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 
ship’s bunkers, per bbl. t$1.00 t$0.95 t$0.95 OE Sere 9.00 — 9.25 9.00 -— 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 
Grade C bunker oil, per bbl. nee “ 90.98 2000 No. 4 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 
SS 95 .95 5 : 
*Less than % of 1% sulphur. +tLighterage 5c per bbl. additional. Red Oils: 
Vis. Color 
100 - Pe séteiwaneas ‘ 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
200 SS eee we 5.875- 6.50 5.875-— 6.50 5.875- 6.50 
MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS 300 No. 5-6...... Moke oad 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 
500 OS Sea eee 7.25 7.50 7.25 — 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 
(F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) : oo 2 ee 8.75 — 9.00 8.75 -— 9.00 8.75 -— 9.00 
i be 2 ere 8.75 - 9.25 8.75 9.25 8.75 - 9.25 
Heavy Panuco* crude, taxes pe OS ee eee 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 ~-10.00 
e a 6 : : , , } 
G mee at er bbl. ship’. $1.15 -$1.20 $1.10 $1.10 Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for blue 
go Oe yowed pon + th cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 
DUG oeccuitssevasecic $0.97 $0.97 $0.97 


MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 
Tanker Rates 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings per ton of 
2240 pounds. British sterling; to U. S. ports cents per wad y 


Crude &/or Fuel 


(Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf oil terminals. In drums and new bar- 
rels, 0.5c to le higher per gal. in some instances.) 


190-200 vis. D 210 bright Refined Oil &/or Spirits 


























- = Rates—Feb. 1 Last Paid Owners Ask Last Paid Owners Ask 
[RRS et a Pg Oe 26.00 -26.50 26.00 -26.50 26.00 -26.5 . 
150-160 Via. D210 Bright ' sediliacatia Calif-UK./Cont;*.......  120/ 20/-21/ 24/6 +24/6 
stock: Gulf-U.K./Cont.*........ 14/6 15/6-16/6 21/ 22/ 
t 0-10 pour point........ 23.00 -23.50 23.00 -23.50 23.00 -23.50 Calif. N. Atlantic. . tees t85e-90e tees 90e 
10-25 pour point........ 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -23.00 (not E. of N. Y.) 
25-40 pour point... ..... 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 Gulf-N. Atlantic 
150-160 vis. E 210 brt. stock 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 (not E. of N. Y.): 
120 vis. D 210 bright stock . 21.50 21.50 21.00 -21.50 Heavy Crude & Fuel, ‘ . 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral (10 to 19.9 gravity) i2c 42c 
Oil: Light Crude, (30 gravity ; 
0-10 pour point........ 16.50 16.50 16.50 CIRM a icbacdyese nes 38c T38e reer chia 
15-30 pour point. : 16.00 16.00 16.00 ——*: Rt kdssedecesees ae ie po a 
ar oy ‘o. 3 color neutra Light MC cstaatnces: oP 40c 40-41c 
wae pour point. Rriwa ale e's A #4 = 3 = Note: Dirty boat oeateitiinie: are oe to cover, “Fuel and Light Crude” 
o- pour point........ 90 90 -o quotations. 
) 600 s.r. olive green. P 12.25 12.25 12.25 *Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive. 
pny s.r. dark green. ioe pe rm res + a PA ae loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 
s.r. eee ceeceeare 0 ) 0 omina. 
California steady. Spot commitments were being Europeans were ready to make new com- 


made at prices which have prevailed for 
some time, and buyers showed little in- 
terest in futures. 


(Continued from page 32) 
should be at a higher rate in moun- 
tainous territory than on valley roads, 
caused California marketing companies 
the past week to revise their tank 


mitments as soon as American suppliers 
showed more of a disposition to sell. 

A cargo of 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline was 
sold to a French refiner late in the week 
ended Jan. 23, details of which were not 











wagon quotations in certain areas. No 
changes were made in the Basin terri- 
tory but from 0.5 to 1 cent a gallon was 
added to the delivered price to some 
elevated points in northern and south- 
ern California. 





Seale Higher 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—Coastal markets 
for crude scale wax remained in good 
shape last week. Demand was moderate- 
ly active in both the New York and New 
Orleans markets. 

Prices were 0.05 cent higher largely 


as the result of limited supply, sup- 
pliers said. Small-lot sales of 124-126 
A. M. P. were reported at 2.55 cents a 


pound at New York. Buyers concurred 
with sellers in the opinion that the mar- 
ket was firm with this price as minimum. 

Fully refined waxes were quiet but 
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Market Tighter 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 1 


eour markets at the Gulf were bol- 
stered considerably by the advance 
in crude oil prices last week. While open 
market transactions were lacking, prices 
generally were unchanged. 

In the two or three weeks prior to 
the crude advance prices of some prod- 
ucts—notably kerosine, light fuels and 
some grades of gasoline—had reached 
new highs for the recent upward move- 
ment. Just prior to the boost in crude 
there had been a tendency for prices 
of some of these oils to ease slightly. 

Foreign buyers still showed consider- 
able interest in the American market, 
particularly for gasoline and gas oil. As 
far as could be learned there were no 
firm offers, or definite inquiries, in the 
market last week, but it was generally 
believed in New York trade circles that 


made known until Jan. 26. The order 
calls for approximately 60,000 barrels, 
at 5.9375 cents, for April lifting. In some 
quarters it was doubted if this price 
could be duplicated, while at the same 
time it was indicated by some suppliers 
that they might be willing to take near- 
by business at 5.75 cents. 

The heavy fuel market, already ex- 
ceedingly tight, was given another shot 
in the arm by the 5-cent advance in ships’ 
bunker prices made by leading suppliers. 
Nominal quotations for cargoes of Grade 
C oil still were at around $0.95 a barrel, 
unchanged from the last paid price. Lit- 
tle oil was available. One trader had a 
cargo for fairly prompt lifting for which 
he was asking $1, but, as he put it, 
there was no indication that he could 
find a buyer at that price. 

Heavy Panuco crude also was tight 
at higher prices. Suppliers quoted the 
market nominally at $1.15 to $1.20. A 
sale was said to have been made at be- 
tween this range, although confirmation 
was lacking. Well informed sources re- 
ported that practically all Panuco avail- 
able for the open market for the bal- 
ance of this year had been bought up. 


Al 











Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 L 


CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


’, S. gals. at the well. A. 


P. I. gravity. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales as given 














EASTERN FIELDS 


Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


Effective Dec. 28 


, 1936, except Corning 


yr 


Jan. 29, 1937 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
Lines $2.32 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 
Virginia oe | 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
Macksburg, ¢ $2.12 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). ..$1.42 


Tide 


‘The 


Ashlar 


Somerset 
(Effective 


Big S: 
Kentu 


Posted by Other Companies 


Water Pipe Co. 
ot adford-Allegany 
Y 


(Effective 


Pennzoil Co.: 
Penna 


id Oil & 


Jan 
andy River 
cky River 


» Ltd 

district (Penna. and 
Dec. 28, 1936) - By 
(Effective Dec. 28, 1936) 


Ashland Lines 


28, 1937) 


(Ky.): 


(rrade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2.57 
lransportation Co.: 
Oil in 


) 


$1.42 
$1.50 


*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.57 in Cochran, Frank- 


at we 


Midland, 


Hamilton 
other lower districts range 


ll 


and 


Posted 


Midland County (Jan. 29, 


Doolittle, Pa. fields; 


down to $2.52 5 


MICHIGAN 


Pure Oil Co. 
1937) 


by 


pric es in 


yer bbl. 


$1.42 


Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 


(Effective Jan. 29, 


1937) 





West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades $1.26 
Beaverton, Crystal, Greendale, Porter and 
equal grades ; 42 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Illinois, Princeton . $1.35 
Lima .$1.25 
Owensboro (Western Ky.). : $1.40 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky.) $1.28 
CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 

Petrolia $2.10 
Oil Springs. . $2.17 
Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 

(Effective Dec. 16, 1936) 

Clear Naphtha ee ae sae $2.60 
Crude Oil & Discolored Naphtha 
40-40 .9° $1.55 53- 53 9... $1.94 
41-41.9 1.58 oe 1.97 
42-42 .9. 1.61 55.9... 2.00 
43-43 .9.. 1.64 96-56 .9 2.03 
44-449... 1.67 b7-07 .9.. 2.06 
45-45 .9 1.70 98-58 .9. ee 
46-46 .9 ..73 99-59 .9.. 2.12 
47-47 .9 1.76 60-60.9.. 2.15 
48-48. 9... 1.79 61-61.9.. 2.18 
19-49 9.. 1.82 > 2.21 
50-50 .9 1.85 63-63 .9........ 2.2 
51-51.9 1.88 64-64.9 Z.2e 

52-52.9 1.91 65° & higher, for 
discolored naph- 
tha only. 2.36 
Note: Clear naphtha: 22 color; 10 Ibs. vapor 
pressure, Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 
410°. Discolored naphtha: same specifications as 


for clear naphtha except color. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Posted by Stanolind Crude oy 


Purchasing Co., Jan. 
(In Oklahoma- 


28, 19: 


( In el h-North 


Kansas) Central Texas) 
Be low 29 $1.06 $0.96 
- 9 1.08 0.98 
9 1.10 1.00 
9 1.12 1.02 
9. 1.14 1.04 
9 1.16 1.06 
9 1.18 1.08 
9 1.20 1.10 
9. 1.22 1.12 
9 1.24 1.14 
9 1.26 1.16 
9 1.28 1.18 
40 & above 1.30 1.20 
Above Stanolind prices met as follows 
Jan. 28, Continental Oil Co. met in Okla., Kans 
and North Central Texas. Sinc lair-Prairie met in 
North Texas and East Central Texas, Jan. 28, 
Stanolind’s North Texas schedule 
ote: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. for 


quantities computed by 97% 
tank tables are used, 
= ‘and deduction for full b.s. 


99° A 


tank tables. 


& w. 


are 


In Texas, 
volume corrected to 60° 
content. 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
In Oklahoma 


Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Be slow 25 $0.98 33-33 .9... $1.16 
25-25 .9 1.00 34-34.9 1.18 
26-26 .9 1.02 35-35 ..9 1.20 
27-27 .9 1.04 36-36 .9 4.22 
28-28 9 1.06 oo? 1.24 
29-29 9 1.08 38-38 9 1.26 
30-30.9 1.10 39-39 .9 1.28 
31-31.9... . eae 40 and above 1.30 
32-32 .9 1.14 

Above Carter schedule met Jan. 28 by the follow- 


ing companies: Sinclair-Prairie, Shell and Barnsdall 
in Oklahoma-Kansas; Skelly Oil in Kansas; Tide 
Water in Oklahoma; Pure Oil in Oklehoma-Kansas, 
beginning with below 24 at $0.98 and ending with 
10 & above at $1.30. 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
see above, beginning with below 25, at $0.98 and 
ending with 40 & above, at $1.30. 


In Texas: North and North Central, including 
Burkburnett, Archer, Henrietta, E lectra, Comanc he 
and Olden, same gravity and price schedule as 


Stanolind in North Texas, which see under Stanolind, 
beginning with below 29 at $0.96 and ending with 
40 and above, at $1.20. 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


TEXAS FIELDS 
(*West Central Texas) 





(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 29 $0.96 35-35 .9 $1.10 
29-29 .9. 0.98 36-36.9. . A 
1.00 37-37 .9. . 1.14 
. 28 38-38 ..9. 1.16 
1.04 39-399. ee 

1.06 40 and above. 1.2 

1.08 

*Inc ies icin = Coleman, Comanche» 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 


Stephens, Throckmorton and Young counties. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 28, met Humble in 
Fisher county, except that Shell posts five lower 
. beginning with below 25 gravity at $0.86; 
25-25 $0.88; 26-26.9, $0.90; 27-27.9, $0.92, and 
38- 38.9. $0.94; rest of schedule same as Humble’s 
in West Central Texas. 

tEffective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based 
on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or deduction 
of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60F. 


*East Central Texas 





(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
- 29. - <6 68 35-35.9..... Si 57 
29-29.9 1.05 36-36.9.. 1.19 
30- 30 9 1.07 vo) f an Ge | 
: 1.09 38-38.9.... 1.23 
1.11 eee a 
1.13 40 and above... 1.27 
34- 34. 9 1.15 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na™ 
varro counties. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
Below 35 $0.96 $0.91 
35-35 .9 0.98 0.93 
36-36.9 1.00 0.95 
37-37 .9 1.02 0.97 
38-38 .9 1.04 0.99 
39-39 ..9 1.06 1.01 
40 & above 1.08 1.03 


Jan. 28, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie and 
Magnolia in the entire area and by Continental in 
Carson-Hutchinson. 


EAST TEXAS 
Effective Jan. 28, 
Humble, Shell, 


1937) 
Stanolind, Sinclair-Prairie 


and 
Magnolia 


27 
Shell also posted on » on. 28, in ; Livingston area: 


Polk County, Texas, $1.27 


NORTHEAST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble, Jan. 28, 1937) 


Talco $0 


Posted by Magnolia, nies 28, 1937) 


Cass County (Rodessa field in Texas) and Panola 
County, Tex 


73 


Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
has for Rodessa, La., which see under that company. 


WEST TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Glass- 


cock, Howard, Winkler and | _ Counties, Texas 
and Lea county, New Mexico) 
Below 26 $0.78 33- tee ee: $0.94 
26-26.9 . 0.80 7 Serer 0.96 
27-27 .9 0.82 $5-35:.9; .0ci.<5 OS 
28-28 .9 0.84 SS Pee 
29-29 9 0.86 fk See 1.02 
30-309 0.88 38-38 .9 . 1.04 
if _ . 0.90 SE Dic eeks 1.06 
32-32.9 0.92 40 & above..... 1.08 
Picts, “Wited Pema <5 psc so cook + came sine $0.91 
Jan. 28, Magnolia ‘met Humble in C rane, Upton, 


Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell and Winkler. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 28, met Humble in 
Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Pecos (except Yates 
shallow pool), Winkler, and Upton counties, Tex., 
and in Lea County, N. Mex. On Jan. 28, Shell posted 
in Yates shallow pool in Pecos county, Tex., $0.81. 

Jan. 28, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. met t Humble in 
Hendrick field, Winkler county. 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 


(Effective Jan. 4, 1937) 

Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, N. M.. .$0.97 
COLORADO 
(Posted by Continental Oil Co., 
Effective Jan. 4, 1937) 
Ft. Collins and Wellington 

Below 29... ....$1.06 DPD ss on ues $1.20 
> 1.08 _  }. Sere 1.22 
30-30.9..... 1.10 C1 sae 1 24 
31-31.9..... 1.12 > ee 1.2 
S2-32.9..... 1.14 | ey 1.28 
33-33.9... = 16 40 & above..... 1.30 
34-34.9 18 a 
Cannon City and iin Ce tees Hence $L.15 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat = 


Staite GBI. acs cua vnc esta vearevess $1.0 
Pettus..........$1.37 Van Zandt. "$110 
(Effective Nov. 1, 1936) 

Heyser heavy. . . $0.90 


Placedo heavy. = 90 
Heyser light..... 1.15 Taft. 0.95 
Shell Pet. Corp. on Jan. 28, posted $1.09 in Salt 


Flat district, Tex. 
Anahuac, Dickinson, Flour Bluff and Turtlebay 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

| oe $1.16 36-36.9.... .$1.28 
31-31.9.. ~s 2 eee 
ee. cece vs 1.20 SO-38.9:....06.. 1.83 
33-33.9..... 1.22 ee ee 
34-34.9 = 40 and above. 1.36 
35-35 .9 26 

Jan. 28, ee met Humble in Darst Creek; 


posted $1.00 in Luling; $1.12 in Lytton Springs; 
$1.27 for Cleveland, Liberty county, Tex.; $1.15 
in Hardin, Liberty county, Tex. , 


Posted by Humble 
Conroe, Raccoon Bend, Tomball and Satsuma 
(Deep sand crudes) 





(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
> eee $1.20 $5-85.9........ $1.34 
) Seer > 4 be 1.36 
30-30 .9.. 1.24 BESS Pec eseue 1.38 
SY RPT 1.26 Pe 1.40 
32-32 .9.. 1.28 39-39.9. -- oe 
33-33 .9.. 1.30 40 & abov e. oun 1.44 
TE errr : 
Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Tomball. 
Posted by Humble 
Mirando, Heavy and Light 
and Sam Fordyce 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 21 .. $0.9 See $1.18 
(i 21 eee 32-32.9........ 1.20 
> Sh Sr ee 1.22 
. errr ® SPT 1.24 
BO. Pic ncacewes 1.02 SS eee 1.26 
25-25 .9.. - 1.06 36-36.9........ 1.28 
26-26.9.. . 1.08 7 1 eee 
27-27.9 1.10 Do ciawes Rea 
28-28 .9.. 1.32 39-39..9. os awe 
29-29.9.. 1.14 40 & above..... 1.36 
30-30 .9 1K 


eee » 

28, Magnolia met Humble in Mirando 
NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 
Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado, Bunkie, and Miller 
county). 


Jan. 





Below 25... ‘- 90 .08 
25-25 .9 . 0.92 10 
_ ere 0.94 me > 
oe 0.96 14 
28-28 .9..... 0.98 16 
> ae 1.00 .18 
30-30 .9.... 1.02 1.20 
31-31.9... 1.04 40 and above 2.32 
32-32 .9 Terre F. 


(Continued on next page 
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‘g . unit, a solvent dewaxing plant, and to able March 15 to stockholders of record 
Bradiord Oil to Expand make additions to the 
































boiler and _ filter Feb. 15. 
a dl " eid plants. 
» 8 ° Ts P . . , 
Re fining Facilities The underwriters of the financing plan Radice Floed Contribution 
are the Thompson & Taylor Co., Pitts- 

BRADFORD, Pa., Feb. 1._-Approval has burgh, and Bioren & Co., Philadelphia. PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30.—The crew 
been granted by the Securities and Ex- The Bradford Oil Refining Co. has been _Of the Atlantic Refining Co.’s tanker, Her- 
change Commission, at Washington, for in business since 1923 and these improve- bert L. Pratt, off Florida enroute from 
the registration and prospectus of the ments will enable it to expand its refining Philadelphia to Texas, included themselves 

. . A : ad j i ; 
Bradford Oil Refining Co., Bradford, Pa., and marketing activities, according to a among the contributors to flood relief 
to sell to a group of underwriters $350,- current company statement. through a radiogram from the vessel to 
000 first mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund , the Atlantic Refining Co.’s home office 
bonds and 150,000 shares of common stock here. 
of $1 par value. Standard Dec! Ext The radiogram, signed by Capt. W. L. 
ye », ~ ; ~ ; ; ’ i 2C1z ay . =] “es 

The company announces its intention to andard Declares Extra Evans, requested the home office to ad- 
use the returns from the sale of these CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—-Standard Oil Co. of vance $100 to a flood relief agency as the 
securities to make improvements to its Indiana directors today declared an extra contribution of the ship’s crew. The 
refinery at Bradford. It is planning to dividend of 15 cents and a regular dividend money will be advanced and turned over to 
erect a modern cracking and re-forming of 25 cents a share of capital stock, pay- the Philadelphia Red Cross. 

(Continued from preceding page) 
North Louisi - —C i - © 
orth Louisiana-Arkansas—Continued : l 07 0 97 ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Rod I 9 3 I 00 Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
; odessa, La. 4 5 l 03 (Effective Jan. 28. 1937) 
Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 9 1.15 1.05 Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek, Wyo., 
Below 25 $0.93 33-339 $1.11 9 . 4 1 ~ same schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma, 
25-25.9 0.95 34-34.9 1.13 9 l : 1.0% Kansas which see under Stanolind 
26-26.9 0.97 35-35 .9 1.15 9 1 aa a Greybull-Torchlight $1.30 
27-37 .9.... 0.99 36-369 1 4z ; ae 7 Iles, light, Col 1.18 
28-28 .9 0 37-37.9 1.19 9 1 = 1 i; lles, heavy 1.12 
29-29 .9 1.03 38-38 9 1.21 above l 29 1 19 Hogback., N.M . 3S 
30-309 1.05 39-399 1.23 . Big Muddy . 1.23 
31-319... 1.07 10 & above 1.25 ron eyo 130 
32-32.9 : 1.09 . — _— aia : Grass Creek, light : 
_ *GULF CO ASTAL FIELDS Frannie light 0.82 
Chostew aad Darse« Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. (Effective Nov. 4, 1936) par 
yy ‘ a> irass Cree ™ 0.62 
Jan. 28, 1937, initial posting; same schedule as Effective Jan. 28, 1937) se = sy 0 62 
Humble posts in Mirando, Tex., which see Below 21. $0.95 9 $1.23 : Ree ae 0.57 
: Sheind 91_9 aa Hamilton Dome, Wyo eat 57 
Smackover, Ark $0.90 21-21.9 0.98 9 1.25 Donders M Postings discontinued July 
Urania. La (La. Oil Refe. C Je 10. °36) 0.97 29.92 9 1.01 9 1.27 on era, font > | ostings _ dis ontin t) 
Co eae Se ee ae eee are - oa 99 = 1, 1936, but Stanolind pays price posted by Ohio 
Tepetate, La. (Continental Oil, Jan. 9, '36) 1.12 23-23 .9 1.04 9 1.29 Oil for Kevin-Sunburst, less 20c per bbl.) 
Jan. 28, 1937, Magnolia met S. O. La.’s No La.- 24-24.9 1.07 9 1.31 * a ea NEC ; 
Ark. gravity and price schedule in Pine Island, 25-25 .9 1.10 9 1.33 Posted by Ohio it Co. 
Haynesville, Bull Bayou and Cotton Valley, La., 26-26.9 1.13 9 1.35 > : - ~—oggndammiandenens $1.30 
and in Eldorado and Rainbow districts, Ark.; and 27-27 .9 1.15 9 1.37 Ee Basia, We 1.30 
met S.'O. La.’s Rodessa prices; and in Lockport, 28-28 .9 1.17 9 1.39 Grass Creek, light "1.205 
lowa, Cameron Meadow, La., met Humble’s gravity 29-29 .9 1.19 above 1.41 Rock Creek ‘++ "9 97 
and price schedule on Mirando. 30-30 ..9 23 Lance Creek : bt 
Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based a, See aeears 
Posted by Shell Petroleum Corp. on 99% tank tables at 60F. Albenenne or deduction Posted by *International Refg. Co. 
North Louisiana = 1% is mat a one 25° change in temperature Egon ~— atten 
(Effective Js 9 27) above or below 60F. oe (Elective Jan, 20, 120%) a 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937 *Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Creek, Below 35° $1 34 38-38 9 . " ; oo 
Black Bayou lowa Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff, Mykawa, 35-35 .9 1. 36 39-399 : 1 4¢ 
White Castle Distr. Orange, Pierce Junction, Plymouth, Rabbs Ridge, 36-36 .9 1.38 10 and above . 
Below 20 $0.94 $0.84 Raccoon Bend (shallow sand), Refugio light and 37-37 9 : 1.40 
20-20.9 : 0.96 0.86 heavy, Saxet, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland and Texas Co. subsidiary 
9 0.98 0.88 West Columbia. Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
ae 1.01 0.91 Jan. 28, Sinclair-Prairie met above Humble | (Effective Jan. 4, 1937) 
3.9 1.04 0.94 schedule in full Cat Creek, Mont. $1.45 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Playa 
del Rey, Santa Fe Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936, and Elk Hills, effective June 22, 1936 
8 g 2 
= g z a E 
A) > ‘tc ® = S $ % 
] o re) @ . Qa = ra = 
= = r oa 9 > $e = D > 3% < = 
os 4 2 @ «= & 2 3: 2 23 » ae os a> , & os 
= 2 2-2. § = | s ® $ £388 £8 © 9 & 32 HF § 2 & fg 
ae ® 3 Se € so 38 88 & s asm 3 © & e's = Baia 
ee a & ae: 2 > = & : = c 4 se 2 323 3 5 = Ls e - = 7 
—_ S$ $$ 3 58 & Ss Es 38 5 5 $$ £385 3 82 8 23 &§ w» SF 4 8 8 € 
Gravity n> a < =a 5 & OO <& 0 ee © SRT 2 SR Hn HE 2 WW Me 2 Co s 
14-14.9. $0.80 0.79 0.74 0.7 0.79 0.80 0.76 0.80 0.76 0.76 0.77 0.78 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.65 0.70 0.70 
15-15.9.. 80 79 .74 .78 7 80 76 .80 76 7 7 7 70 70 70 65 70 .70 
16-16.9.. 80 7 .74 7 7 80 76 80 7 .76 77 .78 70 70 70 65 70 70 
17-17.9 . 80 79 .74 78 81 80 76 80 76 76 77 78 70 70 70 65 70 70 
18-18.9. 80 79 .74 7 . 84 80 .78 .82 .76 76 77 78 .7 .70 .70 .65 .70 Ee “aeks 
19-19.9.. 82 79 74 82 7 .84 81 .85 76 78 77 78 ; .70 70 .74 .74 .66 .74 By i .70 
20-20.9 85 79 74 85 90 88 84 ; 88 78 82 eg | We nro ae 70 78 .78 .68 .78 «ta .70 
21-21.9 88 79 74 89 93 93 88; 91 80 85 77 84 + sore 73 .82 . 82 71 . 82 .74 .70 
22-22 .9 .92 82 .74 92 .96 .98 8 . 93 84 89 79 . 88 7 ‘aa 77 7 .87 .74 . 86 By ota 
23-23 .9 95 86 77 96 99 1.02 96 84 79 96 88 93 82 92 «t ae 80 92 .92 ott .90 .82 By 
24-24.9 .99 91 80 1.00 1.02 1.06 99 88 81 99 91 96 85 96 .82 ‘ 84 97 .97 . 80 94 . 86 .79 
25-25 .9 1.03 95 ww 1.6 1.6 3.82 1.6 93 83 1.02 95 . 89 99 . 86 88 1.01 1.01 .83 .98 .90 .83 
26-26.9.. 1.06 1.00 85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 98 86 1.05 98 92 1.03 .90 91 1.06 1.06 ea GE aine wate 
27-27 .9.. 1.10 1.05 -88 1.11 1.12 - 1.10 1.03 88 1.02 96 1.06 .95 95 1.10 1.10 .88 1.06 
28-28 .9.., 1.14 1.10 90 1.14 1.15 1.14 1.07 90 1.06 2 1.30 .99 99 1.15 1.15 91 1.10 
29-29.9.. L.E% 1.25 .93 1.18 1.18 ‘ 3.37 3 93 1.09 1.03 1.14 1.08 1.02 1.20 1.20 .94 1.14 
30-309, 3.23 1.39 SS i.22 1.2) a 1.21 1.17 .95 1.07 1.17 1.08 1.06 1.25 1.25 .O7 1.18 
31-31.9. ——— 1.26 66 1.24 1.22 97 b.Uy 1.2) 1.33 1.09 1.29 1.29 a pee 
32-32 .9 *Elwood Terrace 1.27 « .2c k.ae 3.0 1.14 1.25 1.16 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.02 Kettleman Hills 
33-33 .9. . . ooo ae Es 1.32 1.18 1.28 1.20 1.17 21.38 1.358 3.0 .«. i. eee 
34-34 .9 1.32 235 1.37 1.22 1:32 1.35 1.20 1.23 
35-35 ..9 1.35 S 1.42 1.25 1.29 : 1.27 
36-36 .9 1.39 D 1.46 1.29 1.33 1.31 
37-37.9.. 1.43 = 1.51 1.32 1.37 1.35 
38-38 .9. : = 1.56 1.36 1.42 1.39 
39-39.9..... o) 1.61 1.40 1.43 
40-40.9...... ced om 1.66 1.43 eae 
*F. o. b. ship. 
tAlso McKittrick, Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. **Except Lakeview Area. 
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TRANSACTIONS IN OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 














Last Transactions Week Ended Jan. 30, 1937 
1935 1936 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High # Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
80 48% 125 5 788,675 N.P Io ino o's cinccecee en 50cQ Oct. 31, 36 2,200 108% 1054 107 — 2% 
28 20% #35 26% 2,664,901 25 Atlantic oe eee 50e Dec. 15, 36 39,300 35% 33 54 34% — 
' es 09 148,000 $100 do iS Be eee $1.00 Feb. 1, 37 200 114 114 14% — 
14% 5% 28% 13% 2,247,974 5 a ee rrr ree 25c eb. 1, 37 64,200 34 31% 34 _ 
9 6% 30 8 1,444,9 N.P. ial Beacon Oil Co......... east? lameceaene:. i GRitsate Raabe cen er wears 
12 6 17 11% _~—s113, 983,287 N.P. Consolidated Oil Corp.......... Nov. 16, 36 91,000 16% 15% 16% + 
112% 108 106 101 132,771 $100 i Bae $1.25 — Lae 8 8=—=—s hh pas en cece tees 
35 15 44 rth 4,682,662 5 Continenta! Oil Co............. 25e Dec. 15, 36 18,900 4444 43 4%+ 
22% 11% 34% ~= 21 413,333 $10 General Asphalt Co. a eT ices “<seeeeeswed. | cee8eu< mae ae ee aes 
7 44 3% 6% 1,098,618 25 Houston Oil Co. v.t.c........... et “sesedeasan  — “ceineuen ater Ae - 
5% 2 15 4% 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co............. Oh ner Seer 10,500 19% 15% 18 + <3 
15 4% 51 13 000 $100 Louisiana Oil Hefining pe ono ee ctkia: 0) | Seeesecess 1,110 32% 30 30% —1 
3 1 6% 2 330,000 N.P. Maracaibo Oil Explora ke “eae ees 16,200 6% 5% 6% + 
20 9 30% 17 1,855,912 $10 Mid-Continent Pet. Corp........ 75¢ Dec. 1, 36 14,800 31% 30 31 — ¥% 
17 10 29% 16% ~399,345 N.P. oe eee 45c Dec. 18, 36 900 27 i 27% 271% — % 
14 9 18 13% 6,563,377 N.P. ob LS eee re 35c Dec. 15, 36 41,300 19% 18% 19 — \ 
21 10% 20g) 12 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co.... 60c mee. 31,8602 aS “ee mee | 
1% 4 1% 199,370 N.P. Penhendle Prod. & Ref'g. Co..... Ss diwteaie's 15,500 434 3% 4 + % 
6 74 18 17, $100 DPC cecaccskiseessses cates  — saaseeamens 1,450 88% 77 77 + 
14 7 18 12 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America. .... 250 Sept. 30, 36 35,700 2014 19% 19% + %& 
40 18 52 3844 4,152,836 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co......... s “ ac Dec. 1, 36 26,400 534 51K 53% +1% 
1% 74 2 1,184,817 $25 POMPE ccneascccieeses  “see0 sot sitbcess |. ‘eraems pats cero ae Bp 
8 2% 18% 8 150,000 100 Sie hc walrieie sen 5.5 ia65.  aeusasacus 7,500 193 ats: 18 ae 
1% % 3 1 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp.......... ee oor ae 26,700 3% 3 3% + % 
13 6 27 ll 1,050,000 $5 | ee ae 25cQ Sept. 30, 36 9,2 25% 245% 25% 0 
17 5 24% #«=216 3,038,370 N.P. a he eee eee ees 86 - a ataw aiel eas 107,700 23% 21% 23 + 
103 34% 118 91% 67, 106 do 6 ee $1.50 Jan. 1,37 1,000 105 104 105 — % 
119% 49 133 103 J 100 do a .00 Jan. 1, 37 150 lll lll lll 0 
484 2934 57% 48% — 425,342 ‘ Royal Dutch Co. (N. ¥. shares) $1700 AU. SS ss we : ar 
36 20% 4 30 1,244,383 N.P. “kh 8 ae Dec. 15, 36 18,400 47% 43% 45 —' iS 
39 20% 48 38 56,148 £2 Shell Transport & Trading Co... 31.237 July 24, 35 Teey: shies wae cess 
' 16% 5 28% 14% 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp............ Dec. 15, 15,100 8 26% 2% — % 
lll 63 127 02 400,000 $100 lo «=o pfd. =o ww... .. gees ons $26.125 Dec. 15, 36 1600 105% #£104 105 + ¥% 
18% 4% 6% 3 461,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co........... **$1.00 Jan. 9, 37 2,500 4 3% 4 0 } 
20 6% 47% 19 1,008,549 15 — Oil _ be Nbwawss 65500460 ings —~ Oo Geena eae 7,600 45 42 —1% 
116 60 132 97 120,000 100 ro Rte midnhe eae ie acne $1.50 Feb. 1, 37 1,900 ~ 101 100% 101% + % 
15% 10% 17 12 31,151,075 15 Senne acuum Oil Co......... ec. 15, 36 230,000 18 167 8 oie.’ 
41 27% «47 35 13,014,754 N.P. NS ree 30c Dec. 15, 36 38,000 465 43 %R_—iaHCC + CO : 
33 23 48% 32% 15,215,677 $25 MRO 5.0.05 55 tae cadens $1.25 Dec. 15, 36 15,700 48% 46% 47% — % 
32 20 31 5 145,441 10 PE clave os sicaianacine 4s hi0 $1.00 Dec. 26, 36 100 32 32 32 + \% { 
52% 35% 70% 51% ~ 26,200,825 25 8. O. New Jersey...........000 $1.25 Dec. 15, 36 56,600 71% 69% 694 — 1% ! 
77 60 91 70 2,019,093 N.P. Sun Oil Co aap eeheseebisen 6 eine 25cQE Dec. 15, 36 1,400 76 73 7 +1% : 
121 115 125 118 100,000 $100 eS ab heptane acawnae« $1.5 Dec. 1, 36 1909 123% #122 123 0 
3 1 6% = 8 966,979 $1 Superior Dil Comp. Wel). ...... biait. 0? Micigei eiieisiete 243,400 73 6% 6% + % 
30 16 55 28% 9,851,236 $25 ‘eee 25e¢ Jan. 1,37 47,500 55% 51% 554% + 3% 
9 34% «(15 1% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coai & Oil Co...... 25 Aug. :, 36 35,300 16 ie GO 
oii i 21 19 5,873,000 $10 Tis water Associated \ou Co.. 15¢ Dec. 1, 36 19,100 201 20% 200% + &% 
104% 84 106 100% 695,503 $100 & & Sa e $1.50 Jan. 2, 37 14,300 106% 106% 106 y= % 
24 14% 28 20% 4,386,070 $25 Uninn 2 oie California.......... 25cQ Nov. 10, 36 68,200 27% 25% 27 +1 Ys 
26 204% «31 22% 1,200, N.P. Union Tank Car Co............. 30cQ ; 9,100 29% 26% 28% + & 
1 % 2 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co............. sinc; lS Biseilelcteistors 5,500 1% 1% Ess, 36 
3 1 5% 2% 1,443 $5 H. F. Wilcox Oi] & Gas Co...... deans 0 Ghuletiteece’s 18,600 6% 5% 534 0 
*New high. tNew low, Ex-div, *Dividends of liquidation. { Stock dividend. a Par 33 1/3 florins. 
C Unclassified. E also 6% stock dividend. 








| STANDARD OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK CURB MARKET 

















Last Transactions Week Ended Jan. * 1937 
1935 1936 Listed Par Current Div. Sales eck’s 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last aaa 
6 6 18 12\4% 36,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co ............ 75ce Oct. 15, 36 350 165@ 16% 146% — % 
42 30 50 39% 200,000 50 Buckeye Pi Ag 2 $1.00 Dec. 15, 36 50 47% 47% 7% 0 
157 115 124% 105 : 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co .......... $1.50 t. 30, 36 250 112% = 3 llls’&—2% 
4 10 39 19% 6,974,356 $5 Creole Pesrehenn See oe 25¢ July 15, 36 6,800 38 7 0 
38 33% 47% 38% 50,000 $50 Eureka Pipe Se eee $1Q Feb. 9 a 060s fees moe at ota 
64 44 80 57 8,985 662 N.P Humble Oil & Refg. Co.......... 50c Dec. 26, 36 6,500 863% 83 Yi 84%6+ ~«&% 
22 15 24 19 26,965,078 N.P. —- Oil Ltd Kea eSRUSC 0S pe mne °25cS Dec. 1, 9,000 21% 21% 21% — 
22 15 24 ears N.P. eee 25cQ Dec. 1, 36 400 21% 21 21%—- % 
6% 3% 9% 5 300,000 $10 nel Pipe ee 20c Dec. 17, 36 200 9% 9% 9% — % | 
39% 8628 39% 32! 14,324,088 N.P. International Pet. Co............ °75cS June 1, 36 8,800 35% 35 35 — k& 
eae ee 38 BOO. assedacac ne ie ere ee cs Meenas, $$ iow eink sg a 
10 6% 15% 9% 509,000 $12.50 National Transit Co............ 40c June 15, 36 800 11% 10% 11 + \& 
4 3 6% 4% 100,000 5 New York Transit Co........... 15c¢ S.A Apr. 15, 36 300 5% 5% 54% + 
8 5% 9 4% 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co.......... 35c Jan. 2,37 500 7% Th 7% — & 
H 107344 90% 110% 104% 562,122 100 ON Eo | ee $1 56Q Dec. 15, 36 200 «111%4”~—Cosd1 lll 
11 Sis 8Y 5% 394,000 $1 Penn Mex. Fuel Co............ 50c Dec. 21, 36 200 7 634 6%— % 
34% 21 “8 44 32% 1,142,671 25 South Penn Oil Co............. 90c Dec. 29, 36 900 Ag 7 47% 0 
5 3% 1% 3% 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co ......... 10c Sept. 1, 36 200 5% 5% 5% + %&% 
56 45% 60 44 35,000 50 ee West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1.00 Oct. I, 36 300 39 38 39 —1 
24 18 23% 17% 2,604,801 10 ee ee eee 35e¢ Sept. 15, 36 4,100 20 19% 19% — % 
12 73 14% 11 182,803 25 SO 0 NS Carer er 25c Dec. 19, 36 1,600 12% 12% 12% + kh 
23% ll 40 218 753,740 25 Ss 0, ORR Aer erry $1.50 Dec. 21, 36 5,100 364 3314 364 + 
9944 89 107% 97 120,000 100 | Ey. RR $1.25Q Oct. 15, 36 ; “ as a dies 
6 24% 138% 5% 34,158 15 ma. Finch ou” af a ee 600 143% 14 4% + 
*New high +tNew low. °Imperial Oil Spec. 37 }¢c Dec. 1, 36. International Pet. Spec. 50c June 1, 36. 
x Ex dividend 
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Reclaimed Lubricating 
a " y e “ 
Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb Oils are Held Taxable 
- a : a See ae a —— N.P.N. News Bureau 
1935 1936 Par petone. Sek Se ee WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The Internal 
High i : a : al Week 
ig Low High w Value Company ; Shares High — Low Last Change Revenue Bureau has ruled that lubri- 
att 4) 1% ait N. P. American Maracaibo. . 42,100 2% 1% 2 a ae cating oil produced from used oils, neu- 
Rtn eee i i i a trals or other fractionated products is 
P4 5 8 3% oe Se “Bivar viweaus 3, x — 8 : 7 ™ 
74 2% (i10% TH $ 10 i eo 3,900 10% 210 10% 4 subject to the federal tax of’ four cents 
16% 14% 27% =%+416% #=N~P. British Amer. Oil cou j i j 
es uses «©26%0=«COD CON’. aha. es) cee. eee | ee a gallon on lubricating oil and that the 
44 1% 4% 1% ($4 Carib Syndicate. ..... 9,600 2% 2% 2% — \% manufacturer must register and give 
3% 4 7% 3 N.P. Cities Service........ 60,300 4% 4% 4% — kh 7 “191i 
47% «6 66 4144 $100 Ot Wee. d. 3,700 55% 52 55% + & bond. Full text of the ruling (S.T. 853), 
oe” Pt 63 “0” 100 = pra: BB. pC et ao he follows: 
< ; K o p ceeeee ean ones eT mee 
is, 10x fC oone 33.600 it Shae - “Advice is requested whether a dis- 
H 1” on o% ~— Columbia Oil Gas wt gre 2. 9% 9% — \% ee c =q ste 
14 = 4% 1% NP. Coden Oil... 14900 3% 3% 3% 4.°% tilling or refining process which sepa- 
6% 4 38 44 63 $100 a do cpt. Beet 12 10 33 32 32% — rates from used or waste lubricating oils 
<78 8 <-% 34 -P. Crown Central Pet... . 2,000 2% 2% 25 0 ihri " . 
8% * 18% 9 N.P. Darby oe: 7,700 1814 17 181¢ % semibright stocks and neutrals, or other 
20 830 (2 a’ 2544 “awe +, Refs... 5,900 7% 6M OM fractionated products, constitutes the pro- 
~ ~ -) ole a bt | 9 9 9 nm . : : : * = 
74% 5045954 $25 Gulf Oil Corp... 19,800 63% s1\% a2% ; a duction of lubricating oils subject to tax 
rt, 1% as: 256 ee a bs Illg. Oil A aoe 434 4% 4% + %&% under section 601(c)1 of the Revenue 
4 78 . AS 706 2 d 4s%y— 3} . 
3. 6M 5M 244 NP. Kirby Petrie. 9,900 382 477 21 sc Act of 1932, as amended by the Act of 
4 4 2. ~ 25 Leonar il Dev. 108,800 2 1% 1% \% 2 i ae e fo 
8 344 17% «= 7% NP. Lion Oil Refg...... 470 0K Cl June 16, 1933 (Public, No. 73, Seventy 
10% 434 14%4 2% N.P. Lone Star Gas...... 7,300 14 13% 13% — % third Congress), and by section 603(a) 
22 2 N.P. ic € 9 Z 9 41 912 . 
2% “% 4% 1% Ne Me oman. (+ i Pi {+ at § of the Revenue Act of 1934, upon the 
338 1% 4% 1% NP. Michigan Gas & Oil. . 39,600 9% 5% 9 3 sale or use thereof by the manufacturer 
3% “% 8 2% ee i tates Pet. A vtec. 1,400 6 55 6 , YY 
S © “@ © “2 oe ae: 1900 «1% «IMHO OG or producer. 
oan 4 ; 4 ountain mul - “7 ' Pree : “ if . 
3% 4% 3% 5°10 Mountain Producers 9900 6hOC«CK_(t‘“‘“C‘ COC Section 601(c)1 of the Revenue Act 
11% 3 17% N.P. National Fuel Ges. ... 3,500 19% 184 18% — % of 1932, as amended, imposes a tax of 
“74 - 8 <-% 5 New Bradford Oil. . 200 t 53% SOl um § a © a 
4 2 83 38% N.P. North Central Texas. 200 344 346 oo 4 cents a gallon upon the sale of lubri- 
123% ok wou” he ieee... 67,800 % vs %— cating oil by the manufacturer or pro- 
7. v4 . oad Fr. ue CKS : — : 
4% 14 1044 3x4 N.P. Pantopee of Veoeicis 73,600 8% Mm Wm — % ducer. Under the provisions of section 
8 4% x N.P. ucers Royalty. . ; P Reg 2 ‘. 
3% % 20 3 9 a ee 600 18% ise 4 i 6: 2 of the Revenue Act of 1932 and ar 
of! *% 61% fs N-P.  Reiter-Foster Oil 4,500 1 % a. —_ a ticle 6 of Regulations 44(1934), any per- 
.) a 6 6h “Ee meio at a 5 . aes son who manufactures or produces lu- 
- 1 2 5,2 2 uy 1% 0 tela - o> ; 
15% 8 23 14% 20 do conv. pr. pfd. 100 164% 16% £16% “i bricating oil and uses it in the operation 
39 26% $10 Royalty Corp. pfd.. + % 
a — 26% we... a : s ; ae : 
2h 8 4% 14% ~N.P. Ryan Consolidated 6.500 63% 53% say "8 of any business in which he is engaged 
Z sik 3” we Salt Cronk Bros ykewe oven 4 ies” bees (otherwise than as material in the manu- 
Le * » alt Creek Prod....... x cele . ; as ‘ 
6% 4% 11 6 NP. Southland Reyaity.. 1700 48R 6% — "i facture or production of, or as a com- 
2% a 3 25% $5 Sunray OFF.......... 38,600 4% 4% 4% 0 ponent part of, another article to be man- 
ane ua 45 Bee do pfd......... 1,100 49% 49 49 — — 1 : : : 
a 2 6% 4% $1 Swiss Oil Corp....... : id ufactured or produced by him which will 
ee ~ fF ™ eS: ee! ins: be taxable under Title IV of the Rev- 
cea oe < =%*% state i p I ar 2,0 « i” ‘ — " 
2% i 3 1% $1 Venezuela_Petroleum 65,800 3% 3% 332 _ 12 enue Act of 1932 or sold free of tax by 
6% 3% ll 55% $1 Woodley Petroleum. . 1,500 11% 10% 10% — % 


virtue of section 620, as amended, relat- 
*New high. +New low. ing to sale of articles for further manu- 
facture) is liable for the tax imposed 
- by section 601(c)1, as amended, in the 
Pittsburgh Stock Oil Dividends same manner as if the product was 


sold by him. 
d B a 
Exchange Cn NR RN EEN “Article 40 of Regulations 44(1934) 


























Transactions Week Ended Jan. 29, 1937 Company Amount Record — Payable reads in part as follows: 
Change Buckeye Pipe Line $1. 00 Feb. 19 Mar. 15 ‘ , . 
Sitien: Wiha Wins basis Canadian Oil Co. q.....12¥c Feb.1 Feb. 15 * * * The term “lubricating oil” as 
ees Sales High Low Last Week Consolidated Oil q-. oo a 7: + . used in these regulations includes all 
wor “er we 2 me 9% ois — % Continental Oil.........25¢ Mor. 1 Mar. 29 oils, regardless of their origin, which are 
a a aS RS Nec ‘oll-Frontenac a... 206 Feb. e tei sold as lubricating oils and all oils which 
pee <p Se cg 8 —1% ennzoil Co... . 50c Jan. 30 Feb. 10 are j j 
+Col. Oil & Gaso.. 201 10% 9% 9y% — % Paine Co... 50¢ Jan. 30 Feb. 10 are sold or used for lubrication. 
Devonian 134 18% 183% 18% 0 Quaker State Oil q. 20¢ Feb. 28 Mar. 15 
+Gulf Oilof Pa... 100 61% 61% 61% + % Shell Transp. & Trading.74% .......  «--- * ° ° 
gue Se —, “ 1,687 14 13% 13%— % - do pea stk.** , 
ountain ue Sun Oil Co. q 25c Feb. 25 Mar. 15 . 66 bd i 
oupply Rercania, 6,222 10% 9% 10% + \% do Se ... $1.50 Feb. 10 Mar. 1 ‘ ae term manufacturer includes 
Phoenix oi. 1,620 au 10.10 —.05 Texas Corp... va ee 80C Feb. 15 April 1 1 (3) any person who cleans, reno- 
Plymou _Aee 37 25! 25% 25% + %& Tide Water Assoc.......15¢ Feb. 9 ar re i- 
Shamrock Oil & eee ° Union Oil Calif. q.... 25c Jan. 21 Feb. 10 vates, or refines used or waste lubri 
Gas... Po 4.738 i ate i + i **Gives one share for five. cating oil by any method or process 
oO Pp € « « é . . . . 
{Standard Oil of : : Alen . which produces an oil substantially equi- 
me FS Gay Wig 1285 TI 68% 6996 + 34 New York Curb Bonds valent to new lubricating oil. 
+Uinlisted. -+. 250 6% 4% 6% +3% Week Ending Jan. 30 “It is held that a distilling or refining 





process which separates from used or 


High Low Last Ch scene rey 
veered brat waste lubricating oils semibright stocks 


New York Bonds ate ReWhe..... 2... 

















Cities Serv. 5s '66....... 77 77 —3 > < j bs 

Week Ended J Ps Citin Say 5.50. * 9m 77% 8% oy or neutrals, or other fractionated prod 

poeeer s?. - ais Cities Serv. G. 54s 42... 102% 102° 102% + % ucts, constitutes the production of lu- 

; a S "49 9 ‘ 1 — : . . . . . . 

High Low Last C hange EmpiroO & RS} '42.. 92 9% 9K — 4 bricating oils within the meaning of 

Atlantic Refg. deb. 5s... 1019} 101% 1019) — vs : article 40 of Regulations 44(1934), and 

Houston Oil 5 34s "40...: 103 + 10244 102% — 4 Cleveland Stock that the tax imposed by section 601(c)1 

Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif. 6s fa 50% +4 f the R Act of 1932 ded 

sa 50 Pr 45% Exchange oO e Revenue Act o , aS amended, 

Pure Oil 434s '50 w.w.. . . 138% 126. 128 + % attaches to the sale or use of such prod- 
Pure Oil 4%s, 50 x.w.... : a” 104% 104% — %& Transactions Week Ended Jan. 30, 1937 : P 

Richfield biter ali 6s.. 64 58% 63% +5% $ —— oath cco . ucts for lubricating purposes by the 

Gi clk. . <5. 64 58% 63 +5% ‘Cha 
Shell Union Oi! 334s °51.. 100% 995% 100% u— oon manufacturer or producer thereof. Any 
Skelly Oil 4e '51 as i. 101% 101 34 _ ‘3 Sales High Low Last Week person who produces lubricating oils 
»cony- Vacuum 5) 5 > —1 — —— = j 

S.O.N.J.38'61........ 100% 100 100 — 3 ae ™ Se wee 2 eee from used or waste oils by such a proc- 

Union Oil of Calif. 6s A. - 121% fins 121 — ‘ do pid... et at nate cpa eee tae ess is required to register and file bond 

ree eer 7 +: t — 200 7% 8 0 : 

Warner-Quinlan 68..... 554% 50% 54% +1% "as — op ag 5 95 93° 95 0 as a manufacturer or producer of lubri- 


cating oils, as provided in articles 8 and 
9 of Regulations 44(1934).” 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 
G-E WATER COOLERS 


at Lowest Prices in History! 





For only a few pennies a day it is now possible for 
even the smallest service station to offer cool, refresh- 
ing drinking water to its customers—a service that is 
appreciated and reflects itself in more business per 


customer and more customers, too. 


The World's Lowest Cost Water Cooler Service 


No traditional General Electric quality has been sacri- 
ficed to make possible the low prices on these new G-E 
Water Coolers. Each cooler has twice the capacity of any 
other cooler at anywhere near the price—embodies 29 
unmatched construction features—and offers the world’s 
lowest cost water cooler service. Take your choice— 
there’s a cooler for bottle water or coolers for connec- 


tion to local water supply with cup service or bubbler. 


Phone the General Electric Distributor in your locality 
for complete details. Or write for descriptive literature 
to General Electric Company, Commercial Refrigeration 
Division, Section NP2, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 
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Makins the Station a 


The Man 


im A Trailer 


Studies Salesmanship 
From Great Lakes to Gulf 


Dear Editor: 


Facing the Straits of Mackinac, at 
Mackinaw City stands a Standard Oil 
service station. Presiding over the grease 
rack on the day I rolled in with my trailer 
was a tall, thin man appropriately named 
“Slim.” 


Probably if anybody ever told “Slim” 
he was a salesman, he would look at 
him with his keen gray eyes and Say, 
“Shucks! You’ve got me wrong, brother, 
I am a mechanic in the garage. I just 
happen to be out here because the regu- 
lar man was busy.” Yet “Slim” sold his 
product, his station and himself so easily, 
but so completely, that he stands out in 
my memory as compared with all the 
self-styled salesmen. 


How I happened to drive in, how I 
was treated and why I am a booster for 
“Slim” is an example of how to sell mer- 
chandise at a profit and make your cus- 
tomers like it. 


The day before, Judge Gullett, of Eliza- 
bethtown, Ind., Frank Fee, retired Bell 
Telephone official; Edward Beall, retired 
executive of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, Cincinnati, (all trailerites) and I 
were watching the wild duck ride the 
choppy waves of the straits. For three 
days a fall gale had swept out of the 
north, driving the thermometer down 
from 84 to 38. Flaming autumn leaves 
had been stripped from the trees and oil 
stoves and gasoline heaters had been 
burning brightly. Trailers had been 
rumbling out to the highway. The tribe 
of middle aged gypsies were on the move. 
Fifteen hundred miles away, the tarpon 
were leaping, palm trees waving, and the 
sun was shining. It was certain to be 
summer in Florida. 

Fifteen hundred miles of highway, 
studded with gasoline stations, would 
soon be filled with owners of automobiles, 
trailers and camp outfits all in quest of 
summer; every one of them dependent 
on the filling stations along the way. All 
with money to spend and expecting to 
spend it for gas, oil and grease, and 
anything else which would speed them 
happily along to the sunshine belt. We 
were all anxious to get going and we 
were talking about preparations and 
supplies. 

“If you have to get a grease job”, 
said Mr. Fee, “ask for ‘Slim’ at the 
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Standard station. He works in the garage 
there, but helps out occasionally at the 
grease rack. You don’t want to take any 
chances when you hit the trail.”” So three 
of us made a mental note of the name 
and the station, and that, Mr. Editor, is 
one way in which both sales and good 
will are born. 

When I came into the station, Slim 
took my car and drove it on the lift 
himself. I didn’t have to. He detected a 
squeak which I hadn’t noticed. Before he 
started to grease the car, he looked it 
over carefully and thoughtfully, just like 
a doctor looking over a patient. Then he 
started to sell. He turned to me and ap- 
parently quite casually said, “If you are 
starting for Florida, let me show you 
what to check if you are compelled to 
get a greasing job anywhere else except 
in a station you are sure of.” And with 
a grin, he pointed to his company’s sign. 
Not bad selling. ‘Slim’! Then as I 
stepped under my car, which had been 
elevated by that time, he started to work, 
and for the first time I was taught the 
value of the grease guns I had seen dis- 
played in many filling stations. 

Let me break down right here and 





Store 





The Man in a Trailer accompanies a neighbor 


trailerite while she buys an auxiliary supply of gas- 
oline, one of the many “extra” purchases trailer 
tourists make at stations along the highways 


make a confession. I had thought those 
shining guns neatly placed on display 
racks were like the handkerchief my 
mother used to tuck in my pocket when 
I was a small boy, “for show and not for 
blow.” “Slim,” however, changed me 
from a doubting Thomas to a convert 
who now demands the whole shining out- 
lay, or there is no sale. He proved to me 
that good greasing equipment was not 


HE reader will find stressed, in the accompanying article in the Making 

the Station a Store series, these principles of storekeeping, which 
Merchandising Counselor Weissenburger finds as applicable to running 
a service station as any other kind of retail establishment: 

The good-will value of modern and adequate equipment. 

The good-will value of customer convenience, illustrated foremost 


at stations by the restrooms. 


The good-will value of dealing with the responsible owner of a business, 


or his accredited representative. 
operated stations. 


Particularly applicable to independently 


The good-will value of a supplementary line of merchandise, or 
services, to boost the profits for the regular line. 

Mr. Weissenburger, the Man in a Trailer, writes from a background 
of 2] years’ experience in merchandising in one of the country’s leading 


department stores. 


His daily experiences and contacts with the oil in- 


dustry, gained from his present “‘gypsying”’ in a trailer add timeliness and 


first hand observations to his articles. 


In the past Mr. Weissenburger 


was retained as a merchandising counselor by newspapers in Chicago, 
Detroit, Buffalo and other cities and he has been a contributor of articles 


to journals in the retailing field. 


The accompanying is his third article in the series, ‘Making the 
Station a Store.’ The first, on the value of appearance, appeared in the 
Dec. 2nd issue of National Petroleum News; the second, in the Jan. 6th 
issue, was on the value of the proper type of station building itself in 


making sales. 






Other articles will follow. 


AW 





\n oil showcase on wheels adds to customers’ convenience and gives packaging a chance to sell. 





The sta- 


tion is at Tulsa 


hokum, but customer insurance. He 
showed me two places in my car and 
said, “Don’t wait until you have your 
next complete greasing job to check 
these two. It will only take you a min- 
ute or two, and it may save you both 
time and money. Right there on that 
windswept water front, “Slim” converted 
me and made me “grease conscious”, as 
the high-powered boys say. } 


Wren the car was all greased up, 
“Slim” said “I had better fill up your 
auxiliary gasoline cans.” He did. Then 
he said, “You’d better take along plenty 
of ‘white’ gas for your trailer stove. I 
hear that it is sometimes hard to get 
on the road.” He was right. I had found 
it difficult. Then quietly he ran over the 
equipment I might need, electric light 
bulbs, windshield wipers, and so on. By 
the time I said “Goodbye,” and he said, 
“Sure hope you come back next year. 
You can’t beat Michigan in the summer”, 
he had wrecked a $10 bill. He had the 
money, but I had the sense of security 
for which a non-mechanical type of man 
pays willingly in most cases. 

“Slim’s” gasoline was getting low in 
my tank, when we reached Traverse City. 
Less than 200 miles south of Mackinaw 
City, it had escaped the wintry blasts 
which blew us out of our more north- 
erly camp. We were rolling down the 
highway, when my wife remarked, “What 
a pretty flower garden” and pointed to a 
gasoline station we were approaching. 
She saw the flowers and I saw a neat 
looking station where I could get “gas” 
and probably find clean rest rooms. We 
found both. And now, Mr. Editor, may 
I leave Traverse City for a moment and 
talk about another matter of importance? 

As I read the war news from Europe, 
I find mentioned Mr. So-and-So or Mr. 
Such-and-Such, who is a “Privy Coun- 
cilor’. Can’t you bring one of them over 
here and offer his services as “privy” 
councilor to the men who own “gas” 
stations with toilets? If you could hear 
the bitter criticism tourists make re- 
garding the toilets they have seen, you 
would see the need for the services of 
one of these European statesmen in this 


connection. The first thing he would 
counsel would be “Cleanliness.” I have 
seen rest rooms so disgustingly filthy 
that I have refused to buy gasoline in 
the station, and yet there would be two 
or three men loafing around doing noth- 
ing. Living halos of flies have graced my 
head scores of times; I have waded 
ankle deep in discarded newspapers; too 
late have I discovered the total absence 
of the most necessary supplies; plumb- 
ing which would not work, windows 
tightly closed and no ventilation, or open 
windows not screened, are altogether too 
frequent. Why? 


In department stores we have inspec- 
tors whose duty, the first thing in the 
morning, is to check and double check 
the rest rooms. Mr. Editor, if you ever 
worked in a department store and lost 
a customer because the rest rooms were 
disorderly you Know you have lost that 
customer forever. She is inarticulate with 
rage, because, of course, she will not 
discuss toilets with a store manager. 
Speaking from experience, Hell hath no 
fury like a woman who is mad and not 
able to talk to the manager, but Oh 





about dirty rest rooms in gasoline sta- 
tions, the operator’s usual alibi is “The 
public is responsible. People steal, de- 
spoil and are downright filthy.” My old 
boss, Samuel H. Halle built one of the 
greatest retail businesses in America in 
a lifetime. He used to say that he be- 
lieved less than one per cent of his cus- 
tomers were dishonest. True, crooks oc- 
casionally took advantage of a liberal 
credit policy, the generous exchange and 
return privileges, but 99 per cent of his 
customers were 99 times more im- 
portant than the one per cent. He never 
willingly offended 99 per cent to punish 
one per cent. 

Why then, even if five per cent of the 
public are swine, should gasoline stations 
overlook the 95 per cent. The 95 per 
cent live in clean homes, are careful 
about personal hygiene and resent and 
STAY AWAY from stations which pun- 
ish the many for the sins of the few. 
Now that is off the chest, I feel better 
and let’s get back to Traverse City. 


Tat flower garden my wife admired 
was shrewdly placed in back of the grease 
rack. As she looked lovingly at the flow- 
ers she unconsciously read aloud the 
words on a sign “May we grease your 
car today?” Good customer lure coupled 
with good direct selling. Another sign 
caught my eye: “This is a local business, 
owned and operated by a resident of this 
community.” Smart owner to show his 
pride in his town and his business. The 
card was signed by Kincade Gill. 

When a stocky, smiling man held up 
the gauge and said, “The oil is right up 
where it should be’, I said, “So your 
name is Mr. Gill. You certainly have a 
nice station. Good easy driveway for 
trailers, well kept shop and clean rest 
rooms. I notice you even have a place 
for the U. S. mail, and that your cus- 
tomers can send telegrams and do tele- 
phoning. You must like your business.” 

“Yes, I do, because I like people, and 
you certainly meet plenty of them in 
this business. You Know you have to 
like your employer, or you ought to quit 
and get another job.” 

I looked surprised. “I thought you 
owned this business’, I said. 

“Well, I have to pay the bills, but I 








Boy, how she will talk to the other figure out that the public really owns 
women customers. Ask your wife! this station. I run it. The public pays 

When I have raised particular Hell my salary, makes up my time schedule, 
Effectiy creening will serve to call attention to restroom facilities. In summer attractive flowering vines" 


‘and an awning suggest coolness 
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ON JANUARY 15, 1937 


E1GHT reductions in about ten years have sub- 
stantially cut the cost of Long Distance telephone 


service. 





Sample rates listed below indicate the downward 
trend during the last decade. Quality of trans- 
mission and speed of service have been markedly 
improved in the same period. The average time 


required to establish a Long Dis- 











FEBRUARY 


The latest reduction in Long Distance rates 
became effective January 15. 

Many interstate rates, for calls of more than 42 
miles, are reduced. These reduc- 
tions apply to all day and to many 


night and all-day Sunday rates for 


tance connection was over five min- 


utes in 1926 — is less than a minute 


and a half today. 


HOW LONG DISTANCE RATES HAVE BEEN CUT 





AS THE RESULT OF 8 REDUCTIONS IN THE LAST 10 YEARS: 





such ealls. 


The reductions for the first 


From 


three minutes range from 5c to $1, 


RATES FOR 3-MINUTE DAYTIME CALLS. 


To 


Station-to-Station 


Jan. 15, 
1937 


January 15, 
1926 


Person-to-Person 





January 15, 
1926 


Jan. 15, © 
1937 





Cleveland 
New York 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Buffaio 
Chicago 
Boston 


depending on distance. 

It costs less now to do business 
in distant cities—quickly, person- 
ally. It’s easier for far-apart friends 


to keep in close touch. Baltimore 


New York 





3 FIZ 


Detroit 
Washington 
St. Louis 
Washington 
Asheville 
Nashville 
Dallas 

New Orleans 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 








$ .65 8 .50 

BS 
1.00 
1.30 
1.55 
1.95 
2.30 
3.75 
5.00 
6.50 








$ .80 
1.65 
2.10 
3.10 
3.90 
5.15 
6.30 

10.75 

14.85 





8 .7O0 
1.20 
1.35 
1.75 
2.05 
2.60 
3.00 
4.75 
6.75 
8.75 





* Night and all-day Sunday rates are still lower. 











tells me what it wants and what it 
doesn’t want and generally orders me 
around. When it stops ordering me 
around, I know it is going to stop trad- 
ing with me. I try to keep on the right 
side of the boss,” and he turned and 
smiled pleasantly at the lady beside me, 
“and the boss’ wife.” “Too bad so many 
of your so-called bosses are going to 
Florida for the winter. You better open 
one down south and keep this for the 
summer,” I said. 


©°® 6, rll stick here,” he replied. “I am 
making a little money, and I'll make 
more. This has been a good summer. I 
made extra money by parking cars dur- 
ing the county fair week and other rush 
times in town. I rented the vacant pas- 
ture back of my station to take care of 
the farmers who came in from the west. 
I figured out they wouldn’t want to drive 
through Traverse City with the streets 
crowded. Then I rented the lot across 
the street to catch the traffic from the 
east. Both lots were filled. The people 
parked their cars with me and walked 
into town. I got a good deal of ‘gas’ and 
oil business too. It paid quite well. Of 
course the season up here is very short. 
We have to keep our eyes wide open if 
we want to see any profit.” 
“What hours do you keep?” 


“Now in the dull season, we open late, 
at six in the morning, but in the busy 
season, we get open around at four 
o’clock. We stay open until ten o’clock 
every night. 

“Not seven days a week?” 

“Oh sure, you see it is my business 
and I don’t mind the hours. My old job 
had easier hours but it was harder on 
the pocketbook. I was a school teacher, 
till the depression cut my salary down to 
$60 a month. I liked school teaching, 
but I had to make more money, so here 
Iam. Next to school teaching, I always 
did want to work in a store.” 

“Do you think it possible to turn a 
gasoline station into a store?” 

“It’s not only possible, but I must do 
it, if I want to grow.” 

“How will you find out what to put 
in, what to sell?” 

“Just as I found out that people want- 
ed to mail letter, use a telephone, send 
telegrams and learn the ball scores in 
my station. By trying. Test things out 


The 


The Public is Kincade Gill’s boss. 


Stove and lamp 


“gas” is one of the “‘boss’s” requirements. The 
mimiature reproduction of the station is the atten- 
tion getter 


in a small way. You must creep before 
you can walk. Isn’t that so?” 

“What do you think you could sell 
here?”, I asked. 

“I would like to try out package gro- 
ceries and canned goods for you people 
in trailers and, during the summer, I 
would like to try supplies for fishermen 
and campers. Right now I would take a 
chance on some stuff for hunters who 
will soon be coming up this way. I would 
be doing it, too, if I could find the right 
man to help me, one who would stick 
on the job.” 


“That ought to be easy,” I remarked, 
“with all these unemployed.” 


“No,” said Mr. Gill. “It is not easy. 
I have tried several fellows. They soon 
tire of the novelty and drift off. If one 
or two would have stuck with me, we 
would have had another station or two 
by this time. Ill keep looking and I’ll 
find the right man some day.” 

“They won’t come along ready made,” 
I warned. “You will have to train them, 
and that ought to be easy for a school 
teacher.” After a bit, I said, “So you 
are a school teacher trying to teach peo- 
ple what to buy?” 


writer talked at length with Evan Jones, shown here, who operates a station at Winter Garden, Fla. 


In the background are some of Jones’ customers—and they aren't sold at a cut price, either 
























“No I am not. Just at present I am 
trying to learn what the people who 
come here want and trying to make a 
decent living by trying to give it to them. 
My dad used to say “The man who pays 
the fiddler can call the tunes.’ I am try- 
ing to have them call no tunes that I 
can’t or won't play.” 


That boy had no false pride. He 
couldn’t make a living at school teach- 
ing, so he put on overalls, with the name 
Peninsula Gas Station all over the back, 
and went to work and liked it. Plucky 
chap. His American grit will keep him 
out of any breadline. 


Mile after mile clicked off beneath 
our tires on our way south. Barrels of 
gasoline and gallons of oil were used up. 
Now, that I had been taught what to look 
for in greasing jobs, I found that too 
often I looked in vain for scientific equip- 
ment. Lots of opportunity for other 
“Slims” to make converts out of home 
folks as well as tourists. Investment in 
good greasing equipment will pay in- 
creasing profits. Good tools pay their 
way. 


On the way to Florida, I made a side 
trip to Oklahoma by the way of the 
Ozark mountains. The oil industry can 
be proud of Tulsa, and Tulsa owes every- 
thing to the oil industry. I have seen 
most of the capitals of the world, from 
London to Tokio, but none is more thrill- 
ing than Tulsa, the Oil Capital of the 
world. 


7 MET Warren C. Platt down there. One 
evening after dinner at the Tulsa Club 
we went gasoline station shopping. We 
found one station just ready to close up 
for the night, but it looked so efficiently 
run that we stopped and detained the 
operator. We complimented him on the 
intelligence of screening the entrance to 
the ladies’ rest room with a good looking 
awning and on the attractive flowering 
vines which were blooming despite the 
heat of a record summer. The station 
looked almost as attractive as a country 
club. 


The man who showed us around led us 
over to the gasoline island and pointed 
out a showcase on wheels. It had sev- 
eral racks. On each shelf he had placed 
a different quality of oil he was selling. 
Each price range had its own shelf. He 
told us he rolled this rack up to the cus- 
tomer seated in his car. The customer 
could choose the package and price which 
most appealed to him. The kind of oil 
the operator wanted most to push was 
placed most advantageously. The good 
looking packaging of the oil helped his 
sales talk. Much better than common- 
place way of “What price and kind of 
oil do you want? 25-cent, 30-cent or 40- 
cent?” His little invention helped the 
sales of oil by having the customer see 
as well as hear about the oil. 

Down the street a bit farther along 
we came to another “gas” station. The 
windows were garlanded with fan belts, 
new and second-hand tires were all over 
the place. It looked most uninviting. 
We were commenting on the appearance 
when the operator came over to us. 


I asked “Why so many fan belts cov- 
ering up your windows?” 


He replied, “I thought we ought to 






























“PIVOT TURNING”. . KEY TO SUCCESS OF TRAILERS 


FOR RETAIL STATION DELIVERIES 


COMPARE the three delivery units at 
left. All are the same capacity — but 
what a difference in the way they'll per- 
form for you. The tractor-trailer unit is 
**hinged in the middle.’’ It hasa 4 ft. shorter 
turning radius than a 4-wheel truck—a 7 ft. 
shorter turning radius than the 6-wheeler! Haul- 
ing either gasoline or fuel oil, it will get into places 
which are actually inaccessible to other units. If 
you haven’t applied Trailer economies to your retail 
station deliveries, a surprise awaits you. 


Write today for Bulletin No. 36. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10964 Harper Avenue - - Detroit, Michigan 


Sales and Service In All Principal Cities 


FREE [0 INTERSTATE OPERATORS . . 


A simple convenient slide rule of truck size and weight restric- tf gs 
tions in every state. Write for your copy today. No obligation. [hi WE 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
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6-Wheel 
truck. Turning 
radius 30/1”. 
Center: 4-Wheel 

truck. Turning 
\\ radius 273”. 


Bottom: Tractor- 


Top: 




















Trailer. Turning 
radius22’11”.The 
unit is ‘‘thinged 
in the middle’’ 
—thus the Trailer 
wheels cut jin- 
side the track of 
the short wheel- 


base tractor when 





























making turns. 
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show 


them. We haven’t been selling 
lately. But we do sell a lot of 
Just then—and Mr. Platt can veri- 
fy this—a car. driven by an army officer 
came in. We stepped back as we heard 
him say, “Have you a tire which will fit 
my wheels?” 


many 
tires. 


The sale didn’t seem to be going very 
well, and we drew near. We heard the 
officer ask “How much is this tire?” 
The “salesman” looked thunderstruck. He 
replied “I don’t know. I'll telephone and 
find out.” He went to the phone and 
Mr. Platt, like the young man in the 
New Testament story, “turned sorrow- 


fully away.” He looked sourly at me 
and admitted, “I guess you are right, 
Sam. There seems to be more order 


takers than salesmen.” 


Out in Ohio, at Vandalia, the Lincoln 
Highway crosses the Dixie Highway. I 
admit I was thrilled as I stood there. 
If the forefathers of our country could 
come back and stand at that corner, and 
watch the cars streaming by westward to 
the Golden Gate or eastward to the At- 
lantic Coast, or southward to the Gulf, 
they would realize they had put a good 
foundation Under this country of ours. 
They would/realize, too, that the country 
owed a great deal to the oil business and 
to the automobile industry in that its 
citizens could go with comfort into a 
great territory that would be rude and 
primitive were it not for these two sis- 
ter industries. 


Tere are several beautiful gasoline 
stations at the crossroads. We happened 
to be coming from the west and we 
stopped at the Linco Station. 


Keen competition is at those crossroads; 
nothing left to chance at any of them. 
Self-computing pumps, good greasing 
equipment, plenty of space for customers 
to get water and air without keeping 
other customers away from the pumps. 


As we stopped in front of the Linco 
station, a man walked briskly out to us. 
“May I wait on you now?” That was all 
he said. It was enough; I recognized it as 
the oid battlecry of the retailer. I looked 
at him and said “You are using the pass- 
word of a storekeeper. Who are you?” 
He laughed and said, “I am George 
Wright and I kept a grocery store in 
Springfield for years. This ‘May I wait 
on you now?’ seems to come second na- 
ture, I guess.” 


We walked into his station. I could 
see’ the hand of a real merchant. A 
place for everything and everything in its 
place. Displays that made you want the 
merchandise you saw. Orderly, inviting, 
available, no mistaking the indelible mark 
of the good groceryman’s display. Can- 
dies, cigars, cigarets, match packs, tobac- 
co, all well displayed, all plainly price 
marked. A small, neat sign read, “Spe- 
cial Sunday Chicken Dinner Today.” 


“Lead me to it, Mr. Wright,” I begged. 


He took me across the wide driveway 
to the other wing of the building and 
I stepped into Home. Brightly painted 
tables, with gay linen table cloths, small 
pottery vases of flowers on each table. 
Checked gingham curtains framed the 
shining windows, and green vines on the 
sills added the final home touch. I 
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TRAILING A TRAILER 





—Sunoco Diamond 





sniffed. Yes, it was home cooking. No 
mistaking that appetizing smell after 
even a few months on the road. I looked 
into the kitchen. Home again. Spot- 
less tables, fresh vegetables, a huge re- 
frigerator. Presiding over the place was 
a motherly-looking woman whose eyes 
twinkled behind her glasses. She smiled 
and said, “You look like the kind of a 
man who would like home cooking. Stay 
for dinner.” 


“T am,” I -eaid, 
a bit.” 


I went to the wash room. It was steam 
heated, but ventilated, and as clean as 
the kitchen. The towels were fresh, the 
soap accessible and where soap is sup- 
posed to be, and the plumbing worked. 


“but I must slick up 


When I came back into the dining room, 
I stopped to talk to a big, husky truck 


ea HGH A SHUM LACS 
HOSA ARUMALI EC LEU 


Adjoining the service station of Kincade Gill at 

Traverse City, this flower garden has a drawing 

effect on customers. Not too obtrusive is the sug- 
gestion on the fence to have oil changed 





driver at the lunch counter. I said to 
him as I pointed to the restaurant, “This 
looks pretty good.” 


“T drove 50 miles after I was so hun- 
gry I could eat a horse to get here, eat 
my Sunday meal and ‘gas’ up,” he replied. 
“Mrs. Wright certainly knows how to 
make a chicken dinner behave. After 
the dumps I’ve eaten in, the bum barbe- 
cues, the ‘quick and dirties’ with their 
greasy oil cloth, this place is like getting 
money from home.” 


When I was eating my meal, watching 
the first snowflakes of the season drift- 
ing down, Mrs. Wright came over to the 
table to see if everything was satisfac- 
tory. She told me some of her ideas 
of running a restaurant. 


“First of all, of course,” she said, “the 
food must be absolutely first class. Cus- 
tomers will pay a nickel or a dime more, 
if the meal is worth it. The room must 
be pleasant. ‘Pa’ and I painted these ta- 
bles ourselves. I bought inexpensive 
cloth, cut it up and dyed each piece a 
different color to contrast with the green 
painted tables. The few late flowers 
came from my garden, and ——” 


B inTerRvupPTED, “And the Spotless 
‘rown effect is by the good right arm of 
Mrs. Wright?” 


She nodded and smiled. “No matter 
how hard a man works and how mussed 
up he gets, I believe he likes to eat in 
a pretty place. We spent very little 
money, but people seem to like it real 
well. We even have people from Vandalia 
drive out here for something to eat.” 


“How does running this ‘gas’ station 
and restaurant compare with running a 
grocery store in Springfield?” I wanted 
to know. 


“Well, I like it much better. You see 
‘Pa’ is home all the time now and so we 
can both be together. He looks after the 
station and I keep busy with the restau- 
rant. We both have something to do. 
I think this ‘gas’ station-restaurant com- 
bination is perfect if both a husband and 
wife want a business of their own. It’s 
hard work but I guess we Yankees are 
used to that.” 


And so, Mr. Editor, Turning a Gas Sta- 
tion into A Store evidently starts with 
the right point of view. An old colored 
man who was once fishing alongside me, 
seemed to have it. He was pulling in 
fish, while I sat empty handed and cussed 
my luck. 


“How come you catch so many fish, 
Uncle?” I asked. 


“If you want to catch fish, you jest 
gotta know what them fishes like.” 


And if you want higher authority, listen 
to the words of the late John Wannamak- 
er: “It’s not so important what you like, 
but what your customers like, and if you 
are a good merchant, you must know it 
first.” 


The Foster Wheeler Corp. announces 
the appointment of W. L. Martwick as 
general sales manager in the New York 
office. Mr. Martwick has been with the 
company since 1926 when it acquired the 
Aero Pulverizer Co. of which he was 
president. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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ris S REMOVED 


Customers Pay on Metered Reading 


For Fuel Oil Delivered to Burner 


I. MIGHT be appropriate to shift the 
old saying around so that it will read, 
“Competition is the mother of invention.” 
For, with almost every type of commodity, 
whether it be electric refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines, encyclopedias, or oil burn- 
ers, it has been found that, as competi- 
tion increased, there developed new in- 
ducements to attract customers. 

The oil burner is a good example. Oil 
companies in increasing numbers are tak- 
ing on the sale of oil burners as a means 
of holding present fuel oil business and 
developing new accounts. The force of 
competition has been responsible for the 
development of many plans and devices 
whereby a company can better its com- 
petitor in offering advantages to pros- 
pects. 

One “customer inducement” device now 
receiving considerable attention is the fuel 
oil meter placed between the oil burner and 
the storage tank, to register the amount 
of oil actually used by the customer. 

Meters of this type, now in use by oil 
companies in the New England states, in 
upper New York state, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and around St. Louis, are helping to 
build fuel oil business and to maintain 
it, once it is acquired. 

The principal advantage of the meter 
from a sales standpoint is that it enables 
the customer to pay only for the oil ac- 
tually used in his burner and not for the 
amount delivered by the oil company. It 
puts the oil bill on the same basis as the 
gas and electric bills. 


It is the oil company’s obligation to keep 
the customers’ tanks filled with oil and 
to read the meter periodically, so that 
bills can be presented to the customers 
for the oil which they have used. 


The meter, which costs between $12 
and $25, depending upon the quantity pur- 
chased, remains the property of the oil 
company at all times, and is installed 
and removed by the oil company without 
cost to the customer. In general, the fuel 
oil contracts read that the meter is in- 
stalled for the customer’s use as long as 
he purchases oil from the company. 


Experience has shown that the first con- 
tract sales cost is usually the only one, 
with the contract being a continuing one 
and automatically renewable year after 
year, as long as the meter is installed. 

From an operating standpoint, com- 
panies using these meters in connection 
with burner and oil sales find an 
economical feature in the matter of de- 
liveries, for with this metered service 
every stop is a delivery. Trucks can be 
efficiently routed so there is little lost 
time or excess mileage. The use of meter 
readings for oil actually consumed as a 
check against the degree-day system will 
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This domestic installation in New England shows the location of the fuel oil meter with respect to the 
inside tank 
accurately tell the oil company when company until it is actually used by the 


customers’ tanks 
filling. 

The fact that oil can be delivered to 
customers usually at intervals to suit the 
oil company’s operating schedule makes it 
possible to use customers’ tanks for stor- 
age. While this feature has the advantage 
of increasing the company’s storage ca- 
pacity, it is also true that all oil in cus- 
tomers’ tanks is placed there on consign- 
ment and brings no revenue to the oil 


are low and need re 


This sketch shows the lo- 
cation of the meter be 
tween the 
storage tank and the oil 
burner. The fuel oil in 
the tank is the property 
of the oil company, the 
customer paying only for 
hat which passes through 
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customers. 

It is customary, in offering this type of 
meter service, for the company to restrict 
its use to customers that have good 
credit records. This gives the oil company 
an opportunity to select and, to a con- 
siderable extent, to hold these desirable 
customers. 

A New England coal and fuel oil dis- 
tributor’s experience is a good example 
of this metered service plan, the company 
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having used it for three heating seasons. 
This company now has 675 fuel oil cus- 
tomers, of which 200 are supplied with 
the meters. In its first year in the fuel 
oil business the company had 54 cus- 
tomers. The next year, in order to build 
its fuel oil business, it took on oil burners, 
increasing its customers for oil to 150. 


Before the meters were installed, this 
company had three trucks, two of which 
were on routed fuel oil service. These 
routed trucks each made about 22 stops 
per day. The average delivery was ap- 
proximately 125 gallons and it was con- 
sidered a good day when the truck was 
able to leave oil at 16 out of the 22 stops. 


Now only one truck is required for the 
route with 200 metered customers. This 
truck makes about 22 stops per day, each 
of which is a delivery averaging 200 gal- 
lons. The truck, which has a capacity of 
800 gallons, is also metered. 


Installation, servicing, and removal of 
the meters is done at the company’s ex- 
pense, the only requirement being, of 
course, that the customer must use this 
company’s fuel oil exclusively as long as 
the meter is in the home. Aside from the 
original contract, written when the meter 
was first installed, there have been no 
written contracts or renewals between 
the company and its metered customers 








BLANK OIL CO. 
OIL CONSUMPTION INVOICE 
Name 


Oil consumed this period 


THIS INVOICE NOW PAYABLE 





This type of invoice is made out by the man who reads the meter and 
is presented to the customer for payment at the time of reading. 


Meter Reading this date 


Previcus Meter Reading 


No. 0960 | No. 0960 





re Fuel Oil @....... per gal. 


MI Pe | BLANK OIL CO. 
meter reader | OIL 
tac gauze | ee gaa 
pistes | cies e aes 
od as ie Ai gals. | OP raceme 
fad lee es gals. | Te 
eer TT gals. | @......per gal. 
eee 
| Please enclose this 
stub with your re- 
Discns tote seeds | mittance. 








since then. The original contract states 
that the customer agrees to pay the com- 
pany’s posted price for fuel oil at the 
time of delivery, and the company agrees 
to keep its posted price in line with com- 
petitors’ prices in that district. 


In the three seasons in which this com- 
pany has used these home meters there 
has been no question raised by customers 
as to contract or price, and no customers 
have been lost except as they have moved 
out of the district. 





premises at 


at 
Buyer. 


the purpose of reading said meter. 


or collect 


the Seller’s control. 


3ureau of Weights and Measures of the State of 


not to exceed the price prevailing during the month of ....... 
mum price shall be effective upon notification to Buyer by Seller. 
It is understood and agreed that said meter can be removed on fifteen (15) days notice by the Seller, and the 
Seller also agrees to remove the said meter within fifteen days after notice by the Buyer requesting such removal. 
The Buyer agrees that he will not tamper with or remove said meter. 
Buyer agrees to assume and pay all taxes on said products, or the sale thereof, that Seller may be required to pay 


under any municipal, State or Federal law, or any import tax or tariff that may be made effective 


from and after the date of this agreement. 


A Sample of Customer’s Contract Used in Connection With Metered Fuel Oil Service 


Buyer shall be required to pay only for fuel oil actually consumed by him as shown by the said Seeises Meter. All 
fuel oil in said storage tank to remain the property of the Seller. Buyer agrees to pay for the oil so consumed by him 
when billed therefor, and also agrees to allow the Seller necessary access to his premises during reasonable hours for 


It is understood that this is a continuing contract to be in effect as long as the said meter is installed on the 
Buyer’s premises, and that the Buyer will pay the Seller’s posted price prevailing at the time of the meter reading, 
and at the place of delivery for like quantities of fuel oil of the same grade delivered under similar conditions but 
. in each year for subsequent heating seasons, which maxi- 


Sellers shall not be made responsible for injury to persons or damage to the premises or the property of Buyer 
arising out of or by reason of delivery of oil hereunder, unless caused by negligence of Seller in making delivery, 
such claim for damage must be made in writing within seven (7) days after delivery, or else the claim shall be waived. 

Seller shall not be liable for delays or failure to deliver due to strikes, fire, accidents, or any other causes beyond 


This agreement shall not be binding upon Seller until approved by its President, Vice-President, or Sales Manager. 
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. between Blank Oil Co., hereinafter called the “Seller,” and 


here nafter called the “Buyer.” 


The Buyer hereby authorizes and permits the Seller to installa ......... Meter in the oil burner line on the Buyer’s 


it being understood and agreed that the said meter has the approval of the 
wisheeeee , and meets all the requirements of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. It is understood and agreed that the meter at all times remains the property of the Seller, and that the Seller will 
install and remove said meter without any cost or charge to the Buyer. 
The Seller agrees to furnish the Buyer all No. ...... fuel oil required for use as fuel in said Buyer’s premises 

Se ee eer ee and agrees to deliver the same from time to time in the Buyer’s storage tank as required by the 


BLANK OIL CO. 
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INTRODUCING 
A LOW - PRICED GMC "CAB - OVER - ENGINE’ TRUCK 





. .. a complete line of truck-built accessibility for servicing, excep- 
GMC cab-over-engine models rang- tional comfort for driver, maximum 
ing in capacity from 1% to 12 tons... visibility, all-steel “helmet-top” cab, 
with distinctive streamstyling and correct wheelbases, forward loca- 
exclusive ‘‘dual-tone” color design tion of front wheels and many 
that sets a new standard... with other desirable features. 
rear-opening mma = $BZO 
Pontiac, Michigan. Com- 
doors, utmost plete with cab only.... 
See these COE values as well as the complete GMC line! .. . All prices f. 0. b. 





Pontiac — Time payments through our own Y. M.A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 
DIVISION OF 
YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Better, 


CURTIS LIFTS 


Quicker Servicing 


WITH 


BEES 
Park Motor Co. tLE 
Ford & Lincoln Dealers peat 


sa >] . . 
_ Fairmont, Minn. 


The easy handling and com- 
plete acces sibility with Cur- 
tis Lifts enable you to turn 
out better lubrication jobs 
in less time. More efficient 
operation and less labor re- 
duce yourcosts. Quality work 
and quick service attract 
and hold more customers. 






@ Complete Accessibility — 
every lubrication 
pointeasily reached, 


@ Handle All Cars 
any make, any 
model, 


Raith: = | 
wa a 
$2. bb“? 





@ Self-leveling Platform —wow't 
stick coming down. 

e Drop-aw ay Wheel Guides — 
automatic rally center car. 


@ Absolute Safety —oil-locked — 
controlled lowering speed. 


CURTIS RESTYLED 
COMPRESSORS: 


Brilliantinappearanceand 
performance — Positive 
Centro-ring lubricas 
tion—Timken bear- 
ings — Centrifugal 
 unloader —*V”- 
\ belt drive — Preci- 


sion workmanship, 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 
1965 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO 


e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Profit... Convenience . . . Comfort 








A “home copy” of 
NEWS appeals to me. 


Enter my subszription for the next 52 weeks at the new low rate of $2. 


(Canada $3; Foreign $3.50). 


Name 
Address 


Position 


NATIONAL 


Company 


PETROLEUM 
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The meters are read each month dur- 
ing the mid-winter season, and once every 
6 or 8 weeks during spring and fall. When 
the meter is read, a bill is presented to 
the customer, which is due and payable 
at the time of reading. If the customer 
does not pay then, an attempt at collection 
is made the next time the meter is read. 


Although the meters cost this company 
$12.50, which it absorbs, it is claimed that 
they save 25 per cent on the delivery cost 
and make an additional saving due to the 
fact that no time is spent in renewing 
contracts. 


The company, through the use of the 
meters, also claims to have an advantage 
of temperature adjustment which com- 
pensates for the cost of reading the 
meters. Normally the company buys fuel 
oil on a volume basis of 60 degrees, and 
with the temperature of outside storage 
tanks considerably below that figure, the 
oil contracts and the oil company loses 
money on the delivery. With the metered 
service, however, this company feels it 
makes up .this loss, because basement 
temperatures are about 60 degrees and the 
oil expands to the original temperature 
adjustment before it passes through the 
meter and is measured. 


Large oil companies are showing more 
than a usual amount of interest in the 
possibilities of this type of fuel oil meter. 
Some are definite in their opinions it will 
be the next forward step in fuel oil de- 
livery, as it will enable the customer to 
pay only for the oil he uses. It is thus 
placed on a delivery basis similar to that 
of one of its competitors—gas. 


12% Gain in February 


Gasoline Demand 


P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Feb. ‘1.—Mild weather 
of the past few weeks over most of the 
country has led the Bureau of Mines to 
make the cautious prediction that the 
upward trend of gasoline stocks may be 
slowed down during February. 

So far most sections have escaped the 
extremely cold weather of last year. In- 
deed, many cities have yet to experience 
any real “winter” at all. This has cur- 
tailed demand of individual users for fuel 
oil, but the increased number of burners 
now being used has kept the gallonage at 
least at last year’s level. 

In its monthly forecast, the bureau fore- 
sees in the continuance of the mild 
weather the indication that the “acute 
heating and fuel oil situation of last year 
may not be repeated.” It adds: “With a 
proper seasonal decline in fuel-oil stocks, 
coupled with a more conservative increase 
in gasoline stocks than is now taking 
place, runs to stills should show a de- 
cline in February from the present rate.” 

An increase in stocks of finished and 
unfinished gasoline of 5,870,000 barrels is 
anticipated by the ‘bureau for February, 
however. It is forecast with the comment 
that it is “materially lower” than the ac- 
tual of a year ago, “but in line with a 
reasonable seasonal build-up.” 

The daily average production of crude 
in February is estimated at 3,068,600 bar- 
rels to meet the demand. This figure is 
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70,200 barrels higher than the January 
estimate, but about 70,000 barrels below 
present actual production, it was pointed 
out. 


Domestic demand for motor fuel in 
February has been estimated at 30,500,000 
barrels, 12 per cent above the actual of 
February 1936, and exports have been 
estimated as 2,200,000 barrels—also con- 
siderably higher than last February’s 
actual. 


With benzol, direct sales and losses of 
natural gasoline for the coming month 
estimated at 850,000 barrels, the bureau 
estimates production of gasoline as 37,- 
720,000 barrels, distributed among the dis- 
tricts as follows: East Coast, 5,770,000 
barrels; Appalachian, 1,390,000; Indiana- 
Illinois, 6,400,000; Oklahoma, 2,480,000; 
Kansas-Missouri, 2,340,000; Texas Inland, 
2,940,000; Texas Gulf, 8,050,000; Louisiana 
Gulf, 1,420,000; Arkansas-Louisiana In- 
land, 790,000; Rocky Mountain, 920,000; 
California, 5,220,000. 


Recommended levels of required crude 
oil production by states for February, to- 
gether with the January forecast figures 
and the November actual production fig- 
ures, follow: 


Actual 
Forecast Forecast Production 
State Feb., 1937 Jan., 1937 Nov., 1936 


"TORRE. 560 1,203,400 1,176,000 1,160,400 
Oklahoma . 581,900 573,100 580,500 
California . 573,300 559,900 582,100 
Louisiana . 225,100 216,300 229,000 
Kansas .... 170,000 165,600 166,400 
New Mexico 81,600 79,800 83,100 
Pennsylvania 49,400 48,200 47,200 
Wyoming .. 41,900 40,100 47,200 
Michigan .. 29,400 29,200 28,306 
Arkansas .. 28,500 27,300 26,500 
Kentucky . 16,300 15,200 15,900 
Montana ... 14,700 14,400 16,900 
Illinois .... 12,700 12,800 12,100 
New York . 13,000 12,600 13,100 
3 ar 10,500 11,000 9,500 
West Virginia 10,200 10,200 9,600 
Colorado ... 4,500 4,500 4,100 
Indiana .... 2,200 2,200 2,000 





Total U. S. 3,068,600 3,033,900 


Uses 1600 Newspapers 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1.—More than 75 per 
cent of the consumer advertising cam- 
paign of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
this winter is being alloted to newspapers, 
according to Wesley I. Nunn, the com- 
pany’s advertising manager. 


Approximately 1600 daily and weekly 
newspapers with a combined circulation 
of 12,500,000 are used to promote the 
products of more than 23,000 Standard 
dealers in 13 midwestern states. Other 
media include farm papers, trade pub- 
lications, and outdoor advertising, accord- 
ing to Nunn. 


No Sales to Drunks 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 1.—Drunken drivers 
will find it difficult to buy a drink for 
their automobile in Allegheny county. The 
Associated Gasoline Retailers of the 
county will support Judge M. A. Mus- 
manno’s campaign to place signs in every 
“gas” station as warnings to drunken 
drivers and dealers alike that motor fuel 
will not be sold to intoxicated persons. 


Judge Musmanno has been giving max- 
imum penalties to drunken drivers in an 
effort to decrease the number of accidents. 
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Now motorists in the Middle West can 
obtain at Esso Stations in St. Louis: 


ESSO—for Premium Motor Fuel 
ESSOLEN E—for Regular Motor Fuel 
ESSOLUBE—for Motor Oil 
ESSOLEUM—for Greases and lubri- 


cants 


THE 
SIGN OF 
HAPPY 
MOTORING 


For the past several years, 
motorists in the East and 
in the South have been 
familiar with “the ESSO 
sign’. This big red, white 
and blue ESSO oval has 
marked the source of fine 
products and courteous 
service at more than 30,000 
ESSO STATIONS and 
ESSO DEALERS from 
Maine to Louisiana. 


ESSO Nc. 


Please Note That the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) HAS 
NO CONNECTIONS WITH 
ESSO STATIONS or ESSO Inc. 









TRUCK TANK 


VALVES 


Designed for installation under the truck 
tank. Sturdily built, positive and tight 
closing. Offered in straight, elbow and 
flanged types. Sizes from 1'4” to 4”. Can 
be added to your present truck tanks. 
Should always be installed on new equip- 


ment, 


Write for FREE Catalog and Prices. 


MORRISON BROS 








MORRISON 


BROS. CO. 
Oil Equipment 
Headguarters 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 















ALL... 


17 Grades of Oil . 
At Once M 


Here’s variety for you! No 
telling what a tanker will get 
next—yet always equal to its T 
task of safe transportation. 
Same with Penflex Marine Hose A 
that loads them. 


Four-wall, interlocking joint 
construction provides strength, 


flexibility, safety. All-metal, it H 
is not attacked by the loads it 
carries; its sturdy fittings are O 
soldered fast and cannot leak. 
What size would you like to ~ 
try first? 
Look it Up in Bul. 58 E 


Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Co. 
7231 Powers Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


oem ne 8 











ATTENTION 
OIL JOBBERS 


Ir you want to increase your 
profits and sales 


HERE’S YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Our expansion plans for 
1937 call for an increase in our 
production... 


We are seeking a few ad- 
ditiona! steady and reliable ac- 
counts .. . export or domestic. 


If you are a quantity buyer- 
and interested in QUALITY OIL 
at COMPETITIVE PRICES... . 


Get in touch with us at once. 


AMALGAMATED OIL 
REFINING CO., Inc. 


NORTH BERGEN: NEW JERSEY 





N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Jan. 29.—Decentralization 
of marketing operations for the Shell Un- 
ion Oil Corp. is being achieved through 
increasing the number of its divisions 
from six to ten, and making each division 
a complete marketing, operating, pur- 
chasing and accounting office. The re- 
organization, which has been in the plan- 
ning stage for several months, was an- 
nounced by President R. G. A. van der 
Woude. 

“In increasing the number of offices and 
conducting in the divisions some of the 
work formerly done in New York, the 
lines of authority between the head office 
management and the field have been 
shortened,” the announcement stated. 
“It is believed that the new plan of opera- 
tion will result in greater opportunities 
for advancement for members of the 
Shell organization and will speed up serv- 
ice to every customer.” 


In another quarter it was stated that 
the new marketing organization is de- 
signed to be the fastest moving sales unit 
in the petroleum business. 


Distribution of an entirely new line of 
Shell products in this section of the coun- 
try is provided for with the establishment 
of a new technical products sales depart- 
ment. Most important of these products 
will be a complete line of naphthas and 
solvents for use in paint manufacture, 
dry cleaning and other industrial proc- 
esses. Liquefied petroleum gases and 
special by-products will also be introduced 
by Shell in the eastern market. 

Reorganization by Shell Union of its 
marketing facilities has been under way 
since last November when Shell Union 
absorbed Shell Eastern Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, its operating subsidiary in this ter- 
ritory. 

The four new division offices are at Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Hartford, 
Conn.; and Portland, Me. C. E. Smith, 
formerly southern division manager at 
Charlotte, N. C., is sales manager. 

Work of the previously existing divi- 
sion offices at Brooklyn, Syracuse, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charlotte, 
has been broadened to conform with a 
more flexible plan of sales management. 

Cc. E. Smith, formerly division manager 
at Charlotte, N. C., for Shell Union Oil 
Corp., was named sales manager. L. T. 
Kittinger is vice-president in charge of 
marketing. 

Managers of the new division offices, 
and their assistants, respectively, are: 
Northern division, Portland, L. D. Mac- 
Kay and M. G. Perkins; Atlantic division, 
Hartford, G. R. Monkhouse and C. F. 
Burke; Hudson River division, Albany, 





L.. T. Kittinger, vice-president of marketing, Shell 
Union Oil Corp., New York 


D. G. Lester and G. H. Atkinson; New 
Jersey division, Elizabeth, K. J. Schmael- 
zle and S. E. Steinbeck. 


Managers and sales managers of other 
division offices respectively, are: Eastern 
Division, Boston, P. H. Smith, and B. C. 
Astrup; New York division, Syracuse, L. 
L. Koonce and L. R. Lyons; Pennsylvania, 
H. J. Underwood and T. F. McGarey; Met- 
ropolitan division, Brooklyn, H. L. Curtis 
and R. F. Carey; Central, Baltimore, S. ,\. 
Flint and C. W. L. Briscoe; and Southern, 
H. H. Bird and W. T. Davis. 


The new technical products sales de- 
partment is under the direction of Fred 
Preu, formerly of the Shell Petroleum 





C. E. Smith, recently named sales manager for Shell 
Union Oil Corp., New York 
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Corp. of St. Louis, who was recently 
transferred to New York. 

Dr. R. T. Goodwin has been transferred 
from the Shell at St. Louis to New York 
where he will head the Shell Union’s sep- 
arate fuel oil department. He is well 
known as a leading fuel oil engineer and 
is a member of the fuel oil committee of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 

G. L. Switzher, newly appointed retail 
sales manager, was formerly manager of 
tank wagon sales. 

Cc. V. Beaton remains manager of the 
lubricating sales department, which po- 
sition he has held since 1929. 

Other head office sales departments will 
be under the direction of the following: 
E. E. Overton, commercial sales; A. J. 
Hamon, aviation sales; J. S. Sawyer, as- 
phalt sales; E. B. Glendenning, technical 
service manager; and W. E. Dubocgq, sales 
service. 

Advertising, publicity, and sales pro- 
motion activities are in charge of Fred 
C. Foy, advertising manager who was 
transferred to New York from a similar 
position with the Shell Oil Co. at San 
Francisco. 

The direct marketing territory of the 
Shell Union includes New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia and the Car- 
olinas. 





W. A. Baker, new comptroller of Shell Petroleum 
Corp. 


Baker Named Comptroller 
For Shell Petroleum Corp. 


ST. LOUIS, Feb. 1.—W. A. Baker, 
assistant comptroller of the Shell Pe- 
troleum Corp. since 1933, has been made 
comptroller. He will also continue as as- 
sistant to J. W. Watson, vice-president 
and treasurer, whose executive office 
formerly combined the comptroller’s 
duties. 

Mr. Baker joined the Shell Oil Co. of 
California at San Francisco in 1927, as 
assistant in the accounting department. 
Later he became general auditor and as- 
sistant operations manager. Special as- 
signments involving surveys of the com- 
pany’s activities along the Pacific Coast 
brought him in close touch with all 
branches of the organization, both in 
field and office. 
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Positions Wanted 


OIL REFINERY DRAFTSMAN now employed, 
desires permanent position with growing con- 
cern. Thirteen years with major companies. 
Experienced in piping, concrete, steel mainte- 
nance and constructions. Address Box 396, 
care this publication. 


Situations Open 





REFINERY ENGINEERS 

Oil refinery in vicinity of Detroit look- 
ing for one junior chemical engineer and 
one junior mechanical engineer, each 
preferably with refinery experience. In- 
quiries to be addressed to Box 394, c/o 
National Petroleum News. Please give 
education and experience in detailed 
form. Salary $175 per month. 








Business Opportunities 








EXPORT CONCERN 
With foreign connections, seeks selling 
representation of Independent source 
supply, lubricants, especially motor oils. 
Can obtain quantity business on secure 
basis. 
Address Box 17 
care National Petroleum News, 
50 West 50th St., Room 2135, 
New York City 








Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests and 


Research in Petroleum Products 
$953 Castello Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 








REFINERY PROCESS ENGINEER. Major 
oil company has an opening in its 
Process Design Department for chemical 
or mechanical engineer with at least 5 to 
6 years experience in design and opera- 
tion of distillation, cracking and lubri- 
cating oil peoons units. Work will 
involve design, operation and economic 
studies. Applicant should be well versed 
in thermodynamics, physics and mathe- 
matics and possess engineering ingenu- 
ity. Salary after qualifications. Give 
details of education, experience, recom- 
mendations, salary — and photo, 
hs ad treated confidentially. Write Box 
c 








BURRELL-MASE ENGINEERING CO. 
Law and Finance Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PETROLEUM & NATURAL GAS 
Consultation—Construction—tTesting 














For Sale 


ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 
Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A. S. T. M. CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











GASOLINE HOSE 


New 1” cotton jacketed hose—random 
lengths up to 30 feet—26c per ft. FOB 
Boston. 

Couplings additional, 65c male ends, 82¢ 
male and female ends. 


UNITED TANK AND INSTALLATION CO, 
29 Line St., Cambridge, Mass. 





L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr. 
HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 
PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 


Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 











SINGLE TUBE SAYBOLT UNIVERSAL VIS- 


COSIMETER for sale. Made by Tagliabue. 


Write P. O. Box 1412, Erie, Pa. 


Business Opportunities 








EX-EUROPEAN MANAGER OF 


James B. Berry Sons’ 

Quaker State Motor Oils 
Sterling Motor Oils 

Freedom Oil Works branded oils 


now in America for purpose of connect- 
ing with new suppliers. 


Urgent replies invited to 
J. FABER 


C/o Ertinger & Co., 
50 Broadway, New York City 








SALE AND FURCEASS 
+*) 


GASOLINE-and-OIL COMPANIES 
BULK PLANTS and JOBBING CONCERNS 
Confidentially Negotiated 
WM. WISHAR 
Broker of Oil Marketing Properties 


2331 Grandview, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Miscellaneous 











WHAT IT COSTS 


“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
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THE OCTANE VALUE OF 
GASOLINE PRODUCED IN 
THERMAL POLYMERIZA- 
TION UNITS IS EXTREMELY 

HIGH 


Refiners can utilize this pol- 

| ymer gasoline asa blending 

\ a agent for the production of 
\ premium grade gasoline. 


Natural gas operators, too, : 

can produce a gasoline — . 
which possesses these high 

grade characteristics. 


The M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany offers refiners a com- 











plete service in the building 


of thermal polymerization 


units covering the entire 
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range from testing of charg- 
ing stocks to initial plant 
operation. 
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+ *+The Gray Processes Corporation - Clay Treating » + + Standard Oil Company (New Jersey): Standard Oil Company (Indiano)- Union Oil 


Company of California - Lube oil refining with Propane and Phenol* ++ Deasphalting - Dewaxing - Solvent Extraction ond Acid Treating Plants 
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Current Technical Developments 
Edited for All in the Oil Industry 


Gasoline Treating Methods 


; By ARCH L. FOSTER, Technical Editor 


Another heartening angle of the field of refining technology 

is the development and the major improvement during the 
last two or three years in methods and processes for treating 
straight-run and cracked distillates. For several years, follow- 
ing the discovery, development and almost universal use of gum 
inhibitors, the active interest and process activity, on plant scale 
operations with new treating processes lagged somewhat. Not so, 
during the last two years. 


Two decades ago, the refiner’s purpose in treating gasoline 
components was merely to eliminate color and produce salable 
motor fuel. Since octane numbers had not yet been evolved, he 
was totally oblivious of the removal of the high anti-knock ma- 
terials; the engine of 1918 didn’t need octane numbers. 


| Diametrically changing the picture, the refiner’s situation now 
necessitates the use of processes which will remove or inhibit 
gum formation with the absolute minimum of damage to the anti- 
knock rating of the finished fuel. The trend recently toward a 
boosting of the octane rating maximum of non-premium motor 
fuels places a still greater premium on processes which reduce 
treating costs and conserve anti-knock ratings. As an inevitable 
result, we have such processes as for example, the Lachman proc- 
ess, not new but an indicator and somewhat a fore-runner of 
numerous others, using a zinc chloride solution to effect certain 
results. , Multitude of Alloys Aid in Fighting 


Refinery Corrosion—by N. W. Mitchell . 65 


Then the Day process, yet undergoing development—as are 
most of these new processes, for that matter—using a copper 





salt reagent to eliminate objectionable materials without molest- 
ing those desirable from a finished products standpoint. The 
Stratford quick-contact sulfuric acid process, not new in itself 
since it has been used in a few plants for some years, yet new as 
it now stands in its combination with low temperature contact 
operation. This contact system, as is well known, among tech- 
nologists, is applied especially to distillates relatively high in 
sulfur, and like most other processes is the result of long, patient 
development and a combination vf ideas. 


Then the Schulze-Phillips copper chloride method for treat- 
ing both straight-run and cracked distillates, in which solutions 
of the reagent are used for one type and solid material for the 
other type of naphtha. In these processes we see the chemist ap- 
plying, interpreting, and capitalizing on the results of research, 
efforts extending over many long and arduous years. He has 
found something of the answer in his study of petroleum chem- 
istry, probably the most obscure and difficult road yet attempted 
by the chemical profession. 


Then the lead sulfide, PbS, process, originally covered by the 
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Dezincification, galvanic action, 
sulfur corrosion, effects of various 
metals in reducing or preventing 
corrosion, and alloys best suited to 
different types of corrosive actions. 


Improved Seal Coat Materials Provide 
Better Bituminous Road Surfacing. ... .. 73 


Improvement of Seal Coating 
and the increasing use of Bitu- 
minous Roads for an economical 
surfacing and resurfacing mate- 
rial. 











Rowsey patents and later studied more intensively, and of- 
fered for license to refiners. Also, we are told on good au- 
thority of one refining company which treats zine ore with 
hydrochloric acid, to form a solution or the equivalent for 
treating light distillates. 

One of the results of this activity is placing the re- 
finer in the position of being forced to choose between these 
processes in case he is faced with the necessity to adopt a 
more modern method of treating. Even with a fairly satis- 
factory method already in use, he is called on to investigate 
these methods sooner or later to find out if his product 
quality, his refining costs or yields, or all three may be im- 
proved by the use of one of the newer processes. If he 
overlooks a bet he merely places another handicap against 
himself in the two-lane race for higher quality motor fuel at 
a lower overall production cost. That is a handicap no 
refiner can afford to shoulder, for long. 


New Japanese Processes 


WASHINGTON—New processes for manufacturing ben- 
zol from coal tar and heavy oil from coal have been developed 
by the Fuel Research Institute of the Japanese Department 
of Commerce and Industry, it is reported to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce by its Tokyo office. 

No details have been made available, but 100 per cent 
benzol is claimed to be obtained by hydrogenation of high 
temperature coal tar; the heavy oil is said to be recovered 
from coal by the application of tetramin and other solvents 
directly to the coal. 





A striking instance of the engineer's “Art in designing a tube still tower. 
This shows the tower on No. 5 tube still at Pure Oil Co.'s Smith’s Bluff, 
Texas, refinery 


. recently installed. The snapshot was taken by Pure’s resident 
chemist, C. W. Cooper. Photo courtesy Pure Oil News 









































Refinery Fuel Efficiency 
Gains With Rising Runs 


Fuel efficiency at refineries reached a new record in 
1935, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines in Report of 
Investigations 3332. To refine a barrel of crude oil in 1935 
required an average of 615,000 Btu. compared with 638,000 
Btu in 1934 and with 829,000 Btu. in 1925. 


Although much of this gain was brought about by im- 
proved technique and greater use of heat exchangers and 
pipe stills, the determining factor was said to be the trend 
in crude runs to stills. The ability of most plants to in- 
crease crude runs with relatively small increase in fuel 
consumption results in declines in fuel requirements when 
crude runs have increased and in increased fuel require- 
ments when crude runs drop. 


However, technical progress is indicated in the last 
decade by the fact that crude runs to stills increased 31 
per cent while the total heat requirements declined slight- 
ly. Replacement of tube stills with shell stills and in- 
creased use of heat exchangers have played an important 
part in improving heat efficiency. 


The trend in refinery construction toward building com- 
bination skimming and cracking units also reduces the heat 
required. 


The consumption of oil as a refinery fuel continued its 
slow decline in 1935. Oil supplied 31.8 per cent of the total 
heat units consumed at refineries in 1935 compared with 
34.8 per cent in 1934 and with 49.0 per cent in 1929. Increase 
in prices of fuel oil and gasoline is given as the chief reason. 

Still gas furnished the highest percentage of heat and 
reached a new record of 43.2 per cent in 1935, roughly five 
times the percentage used in 1925. Consumption, partly esti- 
mated since not all this gas is metered, totaled 183,383,000,000 
cubic feet as compared with 164,741,000,000 cubic feet in 
1934. The gain closely paralleled increased production, it is 
vointed out. 


Coal, although supplying only 5.3 per cent, made a ton- 
nage gain for the third consecutive year. The decline in 
the use of coal over the past 10 years, however, is as out- 
standing as the increase in use of refinery gas. Coal sup 
plied in 1925 roughly five times 1935 percentage of heat units 
used. The Appalachian and Indiana-Illinois districts use 
practically all the coal consumed in refining. 


Natural gas supplied 14.2 per cent compared with 14.7 
per cent in 1934. Acid sludge gained to 3.9 per cent in 1935 
from 3.7 per cent in 1934. Petroleum coke and purchased 
steam were also minor contributors, steam furnishing more 
Btu’s in 1935 than coke. Data on purchased electricity is 
given this year as 1,071,841,000 kw.h. compared with 1,022,- 
984,000 kw.h. in 1934, 


A comparison of districts shows Appalachian heat con-’ 
sumption per barrel at 1,119,000 Btu., nearly double the coun- 
try’s average while California required only 419,000 Btu. 
per barrel. No reason is given for the former district’s high 
heat consumption but high fuel-oil yield from widespread 
topping and skimming operations is said to be responsible 
for California’s record. 


Other authorities attribute the high heat consumption 
of the Appalachian district to the high refinement customary 
with the district’s crude, redistillation and much overhead 
distillation, the large amount of steam used, and the heat used 
in solvent recovery. 

















MULTITUDE 
Or ALLOYS 


Aid in Fighting 


SS 


Corrosion’ 


Refinery 


By N. W. MITCHELL** 


I. HAS been estimated that there are approximately 37,- 
900 shell and tube units now in operation in the oil indus- 
try. This includes condensers, reboilers, coolers, and heat 
exchangers of all kinds. Estimating 50 tubes per unit and 
8 feet an average tube length, makes a figure of about 16 
million pounds of condenser tubes now in service in the 
industry. The most reliable reports give an average tube 
life of two years, which means that the oil refiner must buy 


about 8 million pounds of tubing, costing roughly $1,000,000 
annually. 


The alloys used at present for tubing are plain carbon 
steel, stainless steel, 4-6 % chromium plus 0.5% molybdenum 
steel, plain carbon steel plus 0.5% molybdenum and admiralty. 
The tubing now used in the oil industry is estimated as 
50% ferrous and 50% non-ferrous. The bulk of the non- 
ferrous tubing is admiralty. Other alloys are being tried in 
an effort to increase the short tube life and the problem be- 


Cracking coil inter-condenser, for use 
at 1000 pounds gauge pressure and, 
therefore, tested at 2000 pounds, 850 
degrees F. Connections and joints elec- 
tric fusion-welded; segmental channel 
design permits use of expensive alloys 
without prohibitive costs. 


Courtesy Foster Wheeler Corp. 
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comes one of obtaining the longest life per dollar of tube 
cost. 

The history of condenser tubing, aside from its use in 
oil refining, is interesting. Copper was the first material 
which was used for condenser tubing, the first tubes being 
made with a welded or brazed longitudinal seam. The de- 
velopment of seamless drawn condenser tubes was a Sig- 
nificant step forward in condenser tube practice. One of the 
first articles describing seamless condenser tubes for marine 
work appeared in 1859. 

Copper tubes were quite generally used for several years, 
until they were replaced by 70:30 brass tubes about 1870, 
the British Admiralty specifying this alloy at this time. 
Several years later it was found that the addition of 1 per 
cent of tin to 70:30 brass—resulting in the admiralty alloy— 
gave increased resistance to corrosion and resulted in longer 
tube life. Admiralty came into use about 1890 and appar- 
ently considerably reduced condenser tube corrosion troubles. 
As the conditions existing in marine and land surface con- 
densers became more corrosive, admiralty became less suit- 
able as an alloy for condenser tube work. In spite of con- 
siderable research in an attempt to produce more resistant 
alloys for surface condensers, it has only been within the 
last eight years that admiralty has been superseded to any 
considerable extent by other alloys for marine work. 

Admiralty is still in general use in the utility field for 
power plant work and is only now being replaced by alloys 
with greater corrosion resistance. In the oil industry when 
refining practice demanded heat exchanger and condenser 
tubing, it was natural that admiralty, being well known for 
condenser tube service, should be used without any great at- 
tempt being made to determine whether this alloy was most 
suitable for its application. There has also been a decided 
resistance to change in alloy specifications on the part of 
many engineers and operators. It must be realized too that 
the rapid development of the oil industry allowed little time 
for proper study of conditions as related to condenser tube 
behavior. It must also be admitted that there has been con- 
siderable inertia on the part of the manufacturers, who while 


*Presented before Western Petroleum Refiners 
Worth, Oct. 27, 1936, under title, 
dustry.” 

**Chase Brass and Copper Co. 


Association, Fort 
“Corrosion of Tubing in the Oil In- 

















the industry was developing and there was a constant de- 
mand for tubes, were perfectly willing to sell any alloy with- 
out inquiring particularly as to conditions under which it 
was to be used. 


The manufacturer of tubing is now keenly alive to the 
necessity for intelligently studying tube corrosion and for 
recommending the most economical alloy to the best of his 
knowledge for conditions existing in refinery operations. 
Within the last three or four years also the development 
of the extrusion press for tube manufacture has made it pos- 
sible to make alloys in tube form which it was impossible to 
do before this method was developed. 


Short tube life has become associated with the oil in- 
dustry and, until recently, long life for admiralty or other 
alloy tubing was not expected under the severe conditions 
of operation met with in refinery practice. It is interesting 
to note that power plants owned by public utilities on an 
average of ten or more years of life from their condenser 
tubes, the marine industry may reasonably expect from three 
to five years, but the life of tubing in the oil industry is meas- 
ured in months. 


It is frequently necessary to decide whether to use ad- 
miralty tubing or to make use of a more expensive, more 
resistant alloy. In general, it is our opinion that when the 
life of admiralty tubing is five years or more it is doubtful 
whether replacement by a more expensive alloy is economical. 
When the life obtained from admiralty is less than this, it 
is desirable to investigate the reason for failure and to con- 
sider a change to some other alloy. It is frequently too ex- 
pensive and for other reasons not desirable to try out sug- 
gested alloys in actual service. 


We have been having some success in determining the 
relative corrosion behavior of alloys under service conditions 
by making up test racks containing a number of alloys in 
the form of sheet metal tensile test specimens. These racks 
are placed in the vapor stream of operating units or in the 
shell of the heat exchanger, and left there for a period of 
time sufficient to cause visible corrosion of the specimens. 
These specimens are measured before installation and after 
a period of test are removed and pulled in tension to deter- 


Special, high pressure cendenser 
built for use in polymerization units 
and safe for pressures above 1000 
pounds gauge. The shell is electric 
welded, X-rayed and stress _ relieved, 
with alloy steel channels and tubes, 
mostly 4-6% chrome steel. 


Courtesy Foster Wheeler Corp. 


mine losses in tensile strength and elongation resulting from 
corrosion. These values give a guod relative indication of 
the suitability of various alloys under the conditions exist- 
ing. 

Last fall and in the spring of this year I had an op- 
portunity to visit many refineries in the Mid-continent and 
in the East Texas oil fields and to make a detailed first-hand 
study of tube behavior under the corrosive conditions ex- 
isting. Examination was made of 63 separate cases where 
tubing had corroded. Thirty-eight of these 63 units were 
using admiralty tubes and out of these 38 units with ad- 
miralty tubes the cause of corrosion in 14 cases was defi- 
nitely dezincification. The cause for failure in 12 other cases 
was attack from the vapor side of the tube by sulfur com- 
pounds or by acids in the oil vapors. The remaining admir- 
alty installations were either still in service or it was not 
possible definitely to determine the form of corrosion. A few 
admiralty tubes in one unit had failed by stress corrosion. 


In addition to admiralty, other alloys were found to be 
used and units were studied containing steel tubes and other 
special alloy tubes. For cracking equipment tubes must be 
resistant to corrosion by hydrogen sulfide and hydrogen 
chloride, must have good tensile strength at elevated tem- 
peratures, and must have a low creep rate. The average 
life of plain carbon steel tubing under cracking conditions 
(200 to 1000 pounds per square inch and 700 to 1150 F.) 
is about two years. Four to six per cent chromium plus 0.5 
per cent molybdenum steel will give longer life, while un- 
der conditions where there is little corrosion plain carbon 
steel containing 0.5 per cent molybdenum gives satisfactory 
creep strength. 

The general conclusions reached after study of cases 
of non-ferrous tube corrosion were that, in contact with 
water, admiralty usually fails by dezincification from the 
water side. When no water is present on either side of the 
tube, corrosion is usually due to the presence of sulfur com- 
pounds or hydrochloric acid or other mineral acids in the 
oil vapors. Corrosion by these constituents is usually more 
severe on the higher copper content alloys than it is on the 
alloys with relatively low copper contents. Thus there are 
seem to be two distinctly different corrosive conditions with 
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A refiner asks for help 


HERE IS HIS LETTER 





January 8, 1937 


10) ob A= 3 7-8 Gn OD WD ee od ako lo hd Con aU Ore 
Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


Please refer to your advertisement on 
page 635 of National Petroleum News, Jan. 6. 


We have a 500-barrel a day skimming 
plant. ~Due to the price of crude it is 
impossible to operate it now but it occurred 
to the writer that by putting in a small 
cracking plant possibly some money could 
be made from refining.: Feel sure we will 
have no trouble selling our products at a 
profit.. Our idea is to bring in crude in 
tank cars and distribute our products by 
truck and semi-trailers. Kindly write 
details regarding a cracker for this size 
plant. 








This refiner had a happy thought 


Dubbscracking is the way to make 
money from refining You can always 
sell Dubbscracked gasoline at a profit— 
there is never enough to go round 


This same advertisement goes for all 
| other refiners too 


Put in Dubbscracking—then you can 
make money from refining 


Universal Oil Products Co 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 
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which condenser and heat exchanger tubes are in contact. 
The first is corrosive water, the second is corrosive sulfurous 
or acidic oil vapors, and alloys resisting one condition fairly 
satisfactorily may not necessarily resist the other. Let us 
first consider corrosion by water. 


TYPES OF WATER 


Water supplies used in the refinery may be classified 
according to five chemical characteristics: 

The first is primary salinity which is the property im- 
parted to a water by alkali salts of the strong acids. Primary 
salinity is usually made up of sodium and potassium chlorides 
and sulfates. In most of the oil fields the primary salinity 
of the water is due principally to sodium chloride. 

Secondary salinity is the property imparted to a water 
by the calcium and magnesium salts of the strong acids. The 
secondary salinity of oil field waters is usually due to the 
chlorides of calcium and magnesium. 

Tertiary salinity is the property imparted to a water 
by free acids. Tertiary salinity is rarely found in nature 
except in certain mine waters. It does not require considera- 
tion in the present problem. 

Primary alkalinity is that property of a water imparted 
by alkali salts of the weak acids. In the oil fields the pri- 
mary alkalinity is usually due to sodium bicarbonate. 

Secondary alkalinity is the property imparted to a water 
by the alkaline earth salts of the weak acids. It is made up 
of calcium and magnesium carbonates and dicarbonates. 

Corrosive waters are characterized in general by a 
large percentage of primary salinity or secondary salinity. 
Primary alkalinity of a water tends to retard corrosion, while 
secondary alkalinity results in the formation of scale on 
heating. The secondary alkalinity of a water is identical 
with the temporary or carbonate hardness of the water. The 
secondary salinity of a water is identical with the permanent 
or non-carbonate hardness. 

In general, corrosive waters have a high total concen- 
tration of dissolved constituents. It also may be stated in 
general that the water supplies in the oil fields in this ter- 
ritory are corrosive due principally to high salt concen- 
tration composed largely of secondary salinity. 

There are several types of corrosion which may occur 
with metals in water solution. The tendency always exists 
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for corrosion to occur, but the corrosive character of the 
water determines the rate and the form for any given metal. 
In refinery work we are concerned principally with galvanic 
corrosion, deposit attack, and in the case of yellow brass with 
dezincification. 


GALVANIC ACTION 


Every metal exhibits a definite behavior with regard to 
solutions with which it comes in contact. Certain metals 
when placed in normal solutions of their salts have a greater 
tendency to go into solution than for their ions to deposit 
upon the metal. Such metals become negatively charged be- 
cause some atoms of the metal give up electrons and pass into 
solution as positive ions. The electrons given up remain on 
the metal and charge it negatively while the solution becomes 
positively charged due to an excess of positively charged ions. 
When certain other metals are placed in normal solutions of 
their salts there is no tendency for the metal to go into solu- 
tion, but rather for the metallic ions to deposit upon metal. 
In this case the metal becomes positively charged and the 
solution negatively charged. 

Metals vary in the magnitude of the charge which they 
assume, as well as in the sign of this charge. This difference 
in potential between a metal and a normal solution of its 
ions is a fixed characteristic of every metal and has been de- 
termined or calculated for all the metals. The arrangement 
of the metals in the order of increasing or decreasing po- 
tential difference is well known to us as the electromotive 
series of the metals. 


The electromotive series of the metals is an excellent 
guid2 to the normally expected behavior of two metals in 
contact in an aqueous corroding medium. It must be used, 
however, with the greatest of care. It must be kept in mind 
that the single potential given in the electromotive series 
for each metal is only valid for the normal solution of its 
own salts. It may be, and usually is, far different tor other 
solutions and for other concentrations of solutions of its 
own salts. When two different metals are placed in contact 
in an aqueous solution it is generally true that the metal 
having the greater solution potential, as given in the elec- 
tromotive series, will form the anode of a galvanic cell and 
go into solution to the protection of the other metal, which 
becomes the cathode of the cell. Current may be removed 








for heat exchangers used under ex- 
tremely high pressures. The head disk 
is fitted behind a circular recess in 
the heavy steel box to which the 
shell is attached and into which the 
tubes are expanded; the construction 
relieves the gasket of all pressure 
stresses, except that of maintaining a 
tight joint. Courtesy Foster Wheeler 
Corp. 
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Fig. 1. New lockhead type of design 

















THERE IS NO STANDING STILL 


Refiners are constantly faced with change Gasoline Products Company, Inc., as 
—change in standards of quality—change licensor of modern cracking processes, 
in proportion of various products required is in a position to assist refiners to meet 


to meet marketing conditions—change in these changes and protect present as 
cracking technique—design—equipment. well as future profits! 











LICENSES granted under United States and Foreign Patents for: Cross, de Florez, Holmes-Manley, Tube and Tank Cracking Processes, Uni-Coil Injection Process and Combination Cracking Units 
Licensing Agents: THE M. W. KELLOGG CO., Jersey City, New Jersey, or its European Representative: COMPAGNIE TECHNIQUE des PETROLES, 134 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France 
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from the cell under ideal conditions to the amount of one 
faraday of current for every equivalent weight of anode 
metal which dissolves. Hydrogen is evolved at the cathode 
and the magnitude of the current and the rate of corrosion 
are usually limited by the rate of removal of the hydrogen 
from the cathode surface. This removal takes place by re- 
action with oxgen or other deplorarizing agent, or by evolu- 
tion as molecular hydrogen in the form of bubbles. 


Film formation on either anode or cathode can readily 
cause polarization of the cell and stop the flow of current. 
The formation of a protective film on a metal will cause it to 
act as though displaced toward the noble end of the elec- 
tromotive series. The formation of corrosion products and 
breaking and rebuilding of films will in some cases actually 
cause the polarity to shift back and forth from one metal 
to another during the course of corrosion. 


Galvanic corrosion is very important in practice and 
considerable loss has been caused by the failure to avoid 
placing dissimilar metals in contact in corrosive solutions. 
One of the classic examples of galvanic corrosion occurred 
with the half million dollar yacht “Sea Call” built in 1915. 
The hull of this yacht was made of monel metal with the ex- 
ception of the stem, keel, sternpost and rudder frame, which 
were of steel. Both monel metal and iron rivets were used. 
The vessel had been in service for less than three months 
when failure of the iron rivets forced it into drydock. Ex- 
amination of the rest of the hull at this time showed that 
corrosion of the steel parts was so severe that it was neces- 
sary to scrape the entire vessel. 


DEPOSIT ATTACK 


One type of corrosion which has been noticed to occur 
in open box condensers is known as deposit attack. It has 
been shown by laboratory experiments that differential aera- 
tion is a primary cause of corrosion by water. Evans has 
shown that, on a specimen partially immersed in a solution, 





the metal in contact with the liquid meniscus is cathodic and 
that the metal below the water line is anode. In his ex- 
periments two similar pieces of metal were immersed in two 
compartments of a call divided by a porous partition. Both 
compartments were filled with half normal potassium chloride 
solution and the pieces connected to fhe terminals of a mil- 
liammeter. When bubbles of air from carbon dioxide were 
passed over one of the metal strips, a current of electricity was 
set up which registered on the milliammeter, the aerated strip 
being the cathode and the unaerated strip the anode dissolved 
during the experiment. 


The important fact which this experiment establishes 
is that the presence of oxygen alters the potential of a metal, 
rendering it electropositive to a specimen of differential aera- 
tion current may be set up between the two portions of the 
same metal to which oxygen is supplied at different rates. 
Another important point established is the direction of the 
current, which is provided by the consumption of metal from 
the unaerated electrode. That is to say, the portions to which 
oxygen has least ready access are those where corrosion is 
greatest. The conclusion is at first sight paradoxical, but the 
action of oxygen is of the direct chemical type, giving at 
the aerated portions a uniform film having some protective 
qualities. These parts are thus ennobled and the parts 
sheltered are relatively electronegative and dissolve by anode 
attack of the ions in solution. This explains the water line 
attack so frequently noted in practice. With solutions like 
copper sulphate, which creep considerably, the water line 
area becomes highly cathodic and concentrated corrosion takes 
place immediately below the water line. 


The shielding of portions of the metallic surface from oxy- 
gen by corrosion products or by foreign matter renders these 
portions anodic to adjacent areas richer in oxygen. Corrosion 
frequently takes place below foreign matter such as stones, 
shells, or scale resting on the surface of condenser tubes. 
Deposit attack has been noticed to take place to a consider- 
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able extent in open box condensers due to the formation of 
scale on the outside of the tubes. Prevention of the scale 
formation has in at least one case very considerably de- 
creased the rate of attack of the tubes. 


DEZINCIFICATION 


An important type of corrosion which occurs with some 
brass alloys in contact with water is known as selective so- 
lution. This form of attack results in the solution of one 
constituent of an alloy, leaving the remainder of the alloy 
comparatively unattached. In the case of yellow brasses, 
selective solution results in the removal of the zinc from 
the alloy, leaving porous means or layers of copper in the 
tube wall. The present consensus of opinion regarding de- 
zincification is that the zinc and copper go into solution to- 
gether, the copper being subsequently redeposited on the 
metal in the form of a porous mass or a porous layer. De- 
zincification is a common cause of the failure of admiralty 
tubes. 


Dezincification takes place in many types of water and 
may occur in those which are alkaline as well as those which 
are acid. This type of attack occurs more rapidly the higher 
the temperature of the solution. Also the tendency is for 
local rather than uniform dezincification with increase in 
temperature. 


Dezincification occurs readily in corrosive waters with 
alloys of the copper-zinc series which contain less than 
about 80 per cent of copper. Those containing more copper 
are nearly immune to dezincification. Red brass, containing 
85 per cent copper and the balance zinc, is recommended in 
place of admiralty for those conditions where admiralty fails 
by dezincification. Experience has shown that red brass 
has much better resistance to dezincification than admiralty 
and many cases in the oil refinery are on record where red 
brass has given longer life than admiralty under conditions 
where the latter has failed by dezincification. Red brass 
has been used in the plumbing field to overcome dezincifica- 
tion of yellow brass alloys and at the present time we have 
never experienced a failure of red brass in domestic plumb- 
ing service. Red brass has also been entirely satisfactory 
in power plant work where it is used under corrosive water 
conditions which cause premature failure of admiralty by 
dezincification. 

In addition to this relative freedom from dezincification, 
red brass also has a maximum of aqueous corrosion resist- 
ance for the copper-zinc series. This fact has been reported 
by several investigators and all our laboratory tests have 
shown that the maximum of corrosion resistance for the 
brasses lies at 85 per cent copper; in other words, brasses 
containing either more than 85 per cent or less than 85 per 
cent copper are less corrosion resistant than the 85-15 alloy. 
A maximum of resistance to fatigue also occurs at 85 per 
cent copper for the brass series. Fatigue results from con- 
stant vibration of tubing in the condenser or exchanger and 
the use of red brass should reduce the number of failures 
resulting from fatigue. Red brass is the same in price as 
admiralty. 


STRESS-CORROSION 


Another cause of failure of heat exchanger tubes is stress- 
corrosion. This form of corrosion results from a combina- 
tion of stress plus corrosion and in the early days of the 
refining industry considerable trouble was experienced be- 
cause of this. Stress in the tubing seldom results now from 
internal stresses set up in manufacturing. External stresses 
have largely been overcome by proper design of the heat ex- 
changer unit, especially by the use of floating heads. Iso- 
lated tubes occasionally do fail by stress-corrosion, particu- 
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larly in the presence of compounds of ammonia. The yellow 
brass alloys such as admiralty are quite susceptible to stress- 
corrosion under proper conditions, but red brass and alloys 
of higher copper content are practically immune to this form 
of corrosion. 


RESULTS OF SERVICE TESTS 


Sometime ago we installed two bundles of condenser 
tubes in two of the large refineries. One bundle contained 
18 alloys and the other 16 different alloys. Both of the 
bundles were used under conditions where corrosive water 
was inside the tubing at a temperature of about 150 F. Oil 
vapors were outside the tubing in each case. Corrosion of 
both bundles was mainly from the water side and took the 
form of dezincification with the yellow brass alloys. The 
following table shows the results which were obtained in 
these tests: 


TABLE 1 


Results of Actual Service Tests in Two Refineries 
Corrosive Water Inside—Oil Vapors Outside 


Tubes 
Aluminum bronze (92 Cu, 8 Al) 


enews Pitted both water and vapor side 
Atermtwam brass: (S80 Cu, 39 Bk 3D AD eo ovdvn cecinsu ciebncades 

ya Dian Sek edie area aie eikonal Suffered local dezincification 
Ajurminum brass (70 Cu, 2 Zk 3 ADD. oc cnc cc cxccuccaecuun eal 

oy Sk areas ale las a mca Oe ee eae Suffered local dezincification 
Naval brass (60 ‘Ca, O75 Sik; SSS Zaks. «occ ccc cccituoenes 

Saale ion uae veda at ted alia ea eran Suffered local dezincification 
Fhe brass (G7 Cu, QS Pty da Obl ccs « cn csaweecauseneus 

ee Pee mE eee Suffered local dezincification 
Arsenical high brass (67 Cu, 0.5 Pb, 0.1 As, 32.4 Zn)...... 

Pe ee ET Se ree eR ee tao Excellent condition 
Admiralty (70 Cu, 1 Sn, 29 Zn, (Grain size 0.012 mm).... 

ee Peer ee Suffered local dezincification 
Admiralty (Grain size 0.025 mm) 


yds hieendee wad eae was See Suffered local dezincification 
Oxidized admiralty (Grain size 0.025 mm).................. 


PETE er pre ret tee ert, Suffered local dezincification 
Bright admiralty with bad surface 


ene eecewseecnerecesesececsc cc sUGReG IOCH Gexineification 
Red brass: (25 Cie 15 Gal. ccc ck cacceccaens Excellent condition 
Special (95 Cu, 1 Mn, 4 Zn)......... Thinned from vapor side 


er ee ie E. | eerer rrr Tree 


peckebuseuesasesaas Failed by thinning from vapor side 
80-20 cupro nickel (80 Cu, 20 Ni)............. Excellent condition 
70-30 cupro nickel (70 Cu, 30 Ni)............ Excellent condition 
Hard brass (80 Cu, 01 Fe, 05 Sh 19:4 Zak... ccccivieetess 


fain aah rt a oe ee ee ... suffered local dezincification 
Hard brass (70 Cu, 06.1 Fe. 0:5 Si, 20.4 Za). 2. ccccccosesieds 


ee ere Te re eer .Suffered local dezincification 

It will be noted that the alloys which suffered prac- 
tically no corrosion are red brass, the cupro nickel alloys, 
and arsenical high brass. Corrosion of the yellow brass alloys, 
including admiralty, was by plug type dezincification from 
the water side. It is interesting to note that the high cop- 
per content alloys used were the only ones to suffer appreci- 
able corrosion from the vapor side. The 98 per cent copper- 
nickel alloy failed rapidly by thinning caused by attack of 
the oil vapors outside the tubes. The tests were carried out 
for periods of two years. 


EFFECT OF ANTIMONY 


In connection with the favorable showing of arsenical 
yellow brass under actual conditions, laboratory tests have 
shown that the presence of small amounts of arsenic in yel- 
low brass definitely prevents dezincification. At the same 
time, however, the presence of arsenic increases the sus- 
ceptibility of the alloy to stress corrosion cracking. In fact, 
several tubes of arsenical high brass, installed as the result 
of the tests made, failed prematurely by stress-corrosion 
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cracking. 


It has since been found that antimony prevents 
dezincification in very much the same manner as arsenic, 
but that the presence of antimony does not lead to stress- 
corrosion cracking. The following table shows the effect of 
additions of antimony to yellow brass alloys. 


TABLE 2 


Effect of Antimony on Type and Degree of Corrosion 
Of Brass 


Per Cent of Original 
Copper Antimony Ten.Str. Elonga. 


Content, Per Cent Lost by Corrosion Type of Attack 


65 Diss e 42 68 Layer type dezincification 
65 0.007 8 19 Layer type dezincification 
65 0.02 5 15 General thinning 

65 0.09 4 6 General thinning 

70 eae 45 77 Plug type dezincification 
70 0.06 5 9 General thinning 

fee eres 30 62 Layer type dezincification 
75 0.06 2 3 General thinning 


It will be noted that amounts of antimony as small as 
0.007 per cent retard the corrosion of yellow brass and the 
addition of 0.02 per cent of antimony prevents dezincification 
under the conditions of the test. 


Chart I shows the results in graphic form obtained from 
tests of yellow brass alloys containing small amounts of an- 
timony and arsenic. It will again be noted that the presence 
of antimony retards dezincification and diminishes the cor- 
rosion suffered by the alloys tested. Arsenic is also effec- 
tive in retarding dezincification, but its presence leads to the 
equally undesirable intercrystalline form of corrosion. 


CORROSION BY SULFUR 


Taking up the problem now of corrosion by oil vapors, 
the data available are much less than in the case of water. 

Sulfur in one or more of many forms is very frequently 
present in many crude oils and is very corrosive to most 
metals coming in contact with it. Hy#rogen sulfide and those 
sulur compounds which react in such a way as to form di- 
rectly the sulfide of the metal are especially corrosive cop- 
per alloys. Corrosion by sulfur compounds usually takes 
the form of shallow or deep pitting accompanied by the 
formation of a heavy sulfide scale. This scale is not protec- 
tive to the metal. Aluminum is one of the few commercial 
metals which is resistant to sulfur compounds, but unfor- 
tunately aluminum is not desirable in other respects for use 
as a condenser tube. With copper alloys it appears to be 
a fact that the higher the copper content, the less the re- 
sistance to sulfur compounds in general. The addition of 
aluminum in small amounts to copper alloys appears to be 
favorable from the standpoint of resistance to sulfur. Those 
aluminum alloys which have been tried in the refinery have 
contained a copper content so high that it offset the bene- 
ficial effect of the aluminum. 


Corrosion testing of metals against sulfur in its various 
forms has been carried out only in a very preliminary way. 
We have conducted tests of various copper alloys in molten 
sulfur, in a chloroform solution of sulfur, and with various 
concentrations of hydrogen sulfide in gasoline vapor at 450 F. 
This table shows the results which were obtained. It will 
be noted that the high copper content alloys are most sus- 
ceptible to attack by sulfur. Definite indications with re- 
gard to the other alloys are not yet available. Further test- 
ing will be carried on, attempting to simulate actual service 
conditions and it is felt that worth-while results will eventu- 
ally be obtained. 
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RESULTS OF SOME TESTS WITH SULFUR 


Per Cent Losses in Tensile Strength 
5% 
Hydrogen 
Sulfurin Molten Sulfide in 
Chloroform Sulfur Gasoline 
2ldays, 4hours, 35 days, 


70° F. 275° F. 450° F. 
ee Te ree ree ee 42 94. 2. 
Silicon bronze (96 Cu, 3 Si, 1 Zn)...... 19 5% ts 
Red pracs (65 Cu, 19°20) iss sia cces 3 0. 0. 
Admiralty (70 Cu, 29 Zn, 1 Sn).......... 1. 2. 0. 
Aluminum bronze (92 Cu, 8 Al) ........ i. a. i be 
Nickel silver (75 Cu, 20 Ni, 5 Zn)...... 0 i zi 
Low- brass (00 Cus 20 2A) 66 eis ences. 3 0. Be 
Aluminum brass (76 Cu, 2 Al, 22 Zn).... 2 3. K 
Ad aluminum (82 Cu, 2 Al,1Sn,17 Zn).. 0 i. : 
Muntz metal (60 Cu, 40 Zn) ... ...... 2 i 
Aluminum brass (70 Cu, 29 Zn, 1 Al).... O 0. 


RESISTANCE TO BOTH WATER AND SULFUR 


At the present time low copper content aluminum-bear- 
ing alloys are being tried for resistance to sulfur, it being 
kept in mind that a low copper content renders the alloy 
susceptible to selective attack from the action of water. 
Admiralty containing sufficient antimony to prevent dezincifi- 
cation also has distinct possibilities. The resistance to sul- 
fur of this alloy should be equal to that of admiralty, but its 
resistance to water is very much better. The cost should 
not be greatly above that of admiralty. 


In view of the fact that high copper content alloys are 
advantageous for resistance to water, and low copper con- 
tent alloys for resistance to sulfur compounds, we have 
developed duplex tubes consisting, for instance, of com- 
mercial bronze (90 per cent copper, 10 per cent zinc) on one 
side and admiralty on the other side. The tube may be made 
either way, with admiralty inside and commercial bronze 
outside, and vice versa. We are installing groups of these 
tubes in a few places where the conditions are suitable and 
where the behavior of the tubes may be followed. We expect 
that there will be difficulties to overcome in the use of 
these tubes. It may be desirable to add antimony to the 
admiralty to retard the dezincification which frequently takes 
place due to steam or water vapor in the oil vapor. Differ- 
ential expansion may be a problem, but in general the idea 
appears very promising. 


To Build H:2S Recovery Plant 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 2.—The Chartiers Oil Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has awarded a contract for the construction of a 
natural gas purification plant at Wayne, W. Va., to Koppers 
Co.’s engineering and construction division. 


The plant will employ the new Koppers sodium phenolate 
process, and will recover 95 per cent of the hydrogen sulfide 
in the gas. It will have a capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet a 
day. 

Construction will begin in June, and the plant will be 
ready for operation by September. 


This will be the third plant to employ this new Koppers 
patented process for the recovery of hydrogen sulfide from 
natural gas, coke oven gas and refinery still gases. The first 
was erected last year for the Standard Oil Co. of California at 
El Segundo. The second will be constructed this year for 
The Atlantic Refining Co: at Philadelphia. 
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Wide bituminous surfaced roads such as this made the 1936 tourist season the greatest in history. A view of U. S. Highway 20, east of Valentine, Neb., 
approaching the Niobrara River 


IMPROVED SEAL COAT MATERIALS 


Provide Better Bituminous Road Surfacing 


By JACK N. WESTSMITH 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


eo’ RE 

HE biggest tourist business in history and every 
‘Itching Footer’ complimenting the scenery, climate, and the 
highways.’ This sums up the comments by petroleum mar- 
keters in Montana and Wyoming as they look over the rec- 
ords of increased sales for the 1936 tourist season. 

Low-cost bituminous road construction has paid big divi- 
dends in the way of economical improvement of highways 
and the attendant growth of tourist travel. 

During the past season it is estimated out of state vis- 
itors spent upward of $20,000,000 in Wyoming. This com- 
pares with approximately $15,000,000 spent by this group 
of customers in 1935. State departments are alive to the 
value of tourist business and extensive efforts are under 
way to publicize the areas. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry, at Cheyenne, 
has published a pictorial tabloid in rotogravure to tell the 
rest of the country about attractions to be found by motor- 
ists in Wyoming. 

The Better Casper Association has distributed folders 
advertising that city as the “Gateway to the Last Frontier.” 
It points out that good roads come first and that Casper 
is situated on U. S. Highways 20, 87 and 87-E, at the cross- 
roads of a ‘magnificent’ oiled system, “complimented by 
tourists as the best to be found.” 

Wyoming points with justifiable pride to its achieve- 
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ment in low-cost road building, using bituminous products 
as a surface. With less highway income than alle but three 
of the 48 states, Wyoming surfaced more road mileage last 
year than any other state except Kansas and Pennsylvania. 


Kansas with 263 per cent more highway income than 
Wyoming, paved only 10 per cent more road. Pennsylvania, 
with twelve and a half times as much highway income, paved 
only three times as much road. 


In three years the Wyoming Highway Department has 
reduced its mileage of dirt and gravel roads by one half 
and has doubled its bituminous surfaced highways. The 
state now has more surfaced mileage per vehicle than the 
populous states of New York, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Cost of building a typical bituminous highway in this 
state is estimated at 66 cents per square yard, or approxi- 
mately $9000 per mile for a roadway 24 feet wide. This is 
for pavement with combined thickness of six inches and 
includes a cost of 35 cents per yard for laying a three and 
one half inch base course of crushed gravel. The bituminous 
top course is “road-mixed” in this instance, using a “70” 
grade of oil, at a cost of 30 cents per square yard for a thick- 
ness of two and a half inches. The seal costs approximately 
one cent per square yard. 


Following is the mileage of bituminous surfaces in Wy- 
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A bituminous surfaced highway in Nebraska, typical of low-cost 
construction that is making transcontinental traveling a pleasure. This 
view shown is a section of the Potash Highway, east of Hyanis, Nebr. 


oming constructed or under maintenance at the beginning 
of the 1936 construction season: 


Miles 
RINE MNNE Net E tthe x69 Raed oid ae ee A 315 
2% to -3-inch road Mix . ......4...06.65e0.08% 1260 
Eee ec se | | arr 685 
es 165 


All construction contracts call for the seal coating of 
the oil mat as a part of the contract, to be placed as soon 
as the final compaction of the mat is completed. In all, 2245 
miles of bituminous mileage have been seal coated at one 
time or another with a straight seal without the use of 
mineral aggregate cover. 

These projects are re-sealed as often as may seem nec- 
essary. Approximately 180 miles have been sealed by the 
armor coat method to date and this mileage will be increased 
each year as the funds become available. 

Approximately 60 miles are re-calked or reconstructed 
each year. The mileage can be expected to decrease be- 
cause of the fact that the older types when so reconditiond 
are strengthened where necessary and new construction is 
being improved through experience and a better selection 
of construction materials. 

Lincoln highway carries the heaviest average traffic, 
according to the 1935 survey, being 965 cars per 24-hour 
day. The maximum count on this highway was 1412 cars 
per day. On bituminous surfaced sections carrying traffic 
loads from the minimum up to 1000 cars per 24-hour day, 
there has been very little difference evident in maintenance 
costs. The count for 1936 was indicated as approximately 
15 per cent higher than for the same period last year. 

Estimates by the Wyoming Highway Department, place 
the average cost of maintaining bituminous roads at $195 
per mile per year. In two years the state saved approxi- 
mately $250,000 in maintenance costs, by careful budgeting 
and planning, without impairing the quality of the roads. 
This amount was made available for additional construc- 
tion. 

Discussion by engineers and highway department heads 
at the second annual Montana bituminous conference in Sep- 
tember indicated that research work, laboratory control, and 
field inspection are eliminating the greater part of the de- 
fects due to improper design and selection of materials in 
building modern road-beds. 

D. L. Cheney, bituminous engineer for the Montana 
Highway Commission, stressed the trend of maintenance en- 
gineering principles and policies followed in the district com- 
prising the states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah. 

In a paper prepared for the conference, he said many 
failures in bituminous mats throughout the district were 
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due to the use of the wrong type of asphaltic material or 
to the wrong type and grading of mineral aggregate, or a 
combination of both during the early construction period. 


Where these conditions prevail and the sub-grade and 
base support are properly designed, in some instances these 
failures in the mat design are corrected by remixing and 
re-working with the addition of a heavy type cut-back with 
or without the addition of mineral aggregates. 


In the case of failure of the oil surface to support and 
carry traffic, although the base is entirely free from failures 
of any sort or are minor in nature and easily remedied, 
advantage is taken of the old oxidized oil mat. Although it 
may not be economical to maintain this mat in its original 
form, it may be covered with a retread or additional mat of 
any desired thickness. Many projects treated in this man- 
ner have been very Satisfactory. 


However, in some instances due to disintegration, crack- 
ing, and other failures of the mat itself, where a retread 
would not be suitable, the mat is taken up and re-worked 
with the addition of more suitable mineral aggregate and 
asphaltic material. This provides opportunity to give proper 
grading and oil content and afford increased thickness and 
greater stability. 


Slow curing road oils, SC-2, 3 and 4, medium curing 
kerosine cutback asphalts, MC-2 and 3 and rapid curing 
naphtha cutback asphalts, RC-1 and 2, are used in gen- 
eral maintenance work through the district, both for seal 
coat oiling and for remixing and patching. 


It was further pointed out that during the early con- 
struction period of bituminous surfaces and up until the 
past two seasons, oil-treated stock piles were placed along 
the roadway for maintenance purposes at the time the 
surface was constructed. Slow curing oils were used in the 
mixes, but on sections where very little repair work was 
required during the first two or three years following con- 
struction, these stock piles through oxidization, weather- 
ing, and other causes, became unsuitable for use without the 
addition of asphaltic material and mineral aggregate. 


This practice has been discontinued generally and un- 
treated gravel stock piles are now maintained as a part of 
the upkeep program. For this purpose small portable mixers 
and pugmills are used, making it possible to have correctly 
proportioned, freshly mixed material on hand for patching 
operations. As only the amount of material required for 
immediate use is mixed, it is possible to use heavier asphaltic 
materials. MC-2 and 3 grades of kerosine cutback asphalt 
are rapidly gaining favor in this phase of maintenance. 


For repairing thin or shallow depressions in localized 
areas, caused by mutilative traffic, general wear, raveling 
or settling, patches are generally built up by the lamination 


Part of the new Going-to-the-Sun Highway in Glacier National Park. 
Open for only four months during the year, this road is maintained in 
excellent condition at low cost by the use of bituminous materials 
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method. That is, the area to be repaired is treated with a 
fairly heavy application of asphaltic material, usually MC-2 
kerosine cutback asphalt or RC-2 naphtha cutback asphalt. 
This is followed by a cover of graded aggregate or chip stones. 
Continued laminations are possible with this procedure. 


SC-3 and 4 road oils and RC-2 naphtha cutback asphalt 
are used for sealing operations of the armor coat type and 
RC-1 naphtha cutback asphalt is used mainly for the plain 
type sealing. 

A need was felt during the 1934 season for a seal coat 
material having a faster drying and curing rate, better pene- 
tration, and producing a more resistant, tougher surface 


than any material being used for the seal coat up to that 
time. 


The combined efforts of the Montana State Highway 
Commission and others interested in working out a speci- 
fication for the desired material resulted in a specification 
to include the following characteristics: 

1. Rapid drying and curing properties. 

2. Proper penetration and binding quality. 

3. Flash point complying with Interstate Commerce 

Commission regulations, namely 80 degrees F. 

4. Material that could be economically manufactured by 

refiners. 


By CONTROLLING the naphtha cut used as a solvent, it 
was possible to obtain material with an extremely rapidly dry- 
ing rate and good penetration and still hold the flash point 
above the desired minimum. Base stock used to meet the 
requirements of this material was considerably harder than 
had been formerly called for in most specifications govern- 
ing the manufacture of the cutback asphalt of this type. 

In addition to developing a material which was very suit- 
able as a special seal, an extremely tough asphalt of unusual 
characteristics, 100 plus ductility at the 20-40 penetration 
range was developed. This could be used in various main- 
tenance operations other than sealing, as it was found suitable 
for use in mixing with aggregates for patching during the 
summer season without the necessity of heating. In the 
case of thin patches, built up by laminations of asphaltic 
material and mineral aggregate, this special material pro- 
duced a patch which was extremely durable and resistant 
to traffic wear and moisture. 


The present Montana specifications for what is known 
as RC-1 Extra-Light, deviate to a slight extent from the 
original specifications, in order to meet certain economical 
conditions in the state. However, this material has been 
used over a considerable mileage of plain seal-coat oiling 
during the past two seasons and also for general maintenance 
work and has proven satisfactory in both instances. 

Low-cost surfacing not only provides rural areas with 
paving at a comparatively small outlay of funds, but it also 
improves the thickness and the durability of the surface 
at a low cost as traffic increases. Bituminous material is 
used on both main and secondary roads, with “stage con- 
struction” permitting traffic to condition the sub-grade 
and to build thick and durable mats. 

In general, wider use of bituminous materials in sur- 
facing roadways throughout these comparatively sparsely 
settled states is looked for within the next few years. Rap- 
id growth in travel, both by natives and tourists, is ex- 
pected to provide the necessary funds for increasing the 
highway systems. 


PARIS, Jan. 28.—Societe des Produits du Naphte Russe 
has moved from 3 Rue Jules-Lefebvre to 110 Rue de Universite, 
Paris (7°). The company is a refiner and marketer. 
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Engine Knock Indicates 


Higher Oil Consumption 


ENCREASED crankcase oil consumption has been 
definitely shown to accompany detonation whether achieved 
by advancing the spark or by varying the fuel. Tests from 
which this conclusion was reached were conducted at Pennsyl- 
vania State College by H. A. Everett, head of the department 
of mechanical engineering, and J. J. Mikita, research assistant. 


It was found further that oil consumption increases with 
the severity of detonation and that the effect of detonation does 
not always immediately vanish with cessation of audible de- 
tonation. The absolute value of octane number was found 
to be of secondary importance. Higher compression ratio or 
lower rpm. shifted the effect to higher octane numbers. 


The tests followed observations that occasional jumps in 
oil consumption as great as 20 per cent occurred while all the 
operative conditions such as speed, load, temperatures, oil cir- 
culation, air-fuel ratio, and temperatures of oil and cooling 
water, were controlled to a degree considered entirely suitable. 
The possibility of knocking effecting oil consumption occurred 
while the effect of air-fuel ratio was being observed. 


In subsequent tests detonation effect was observed in two 
ways, while varying the spark setting and with fuels of varied 
octane rating. Aniline was used to improve octane rating and 
amyl nitrate to lower the rating. The tests were made on 
four new 1933 automobile engines. All four were six-cylinder 
engines of 3%-inch bore by 4%-inch stroke which, with a 
compression ratio of 5.5 develop 75 hp. at 3600 rpm. Cold rac- 
ing spark plugs were used as a result of experiments showing 
“spark plugs have a decided influence so far as detonation in- 
ducing characteristics are concerned.” 


In one test, increasing the spark advance from the normal 
of 28° to 37°, where detonation set in, increased oil consump- 
tion approximately 25%. Return to normal setting where de- 
tonation had apparently ceased failed to reduce oil consump- 
tion in this instance. Actually there was an increase. This 
unexpected “hangover” effect was confirmed in later runs 
although in other tests no such effect occurred. 


In tests with gasolines of variable octane number results 
were comparable whether octane ratings were determined by 
the Series 30A Ethyl knock-testing engine or by the C.F.R. 
motor method. A typical plot of oil consumption against O. N. 
shows a rapid decrease in oil consumption from one pound per 
hour for 34 O. N. to 0.8 pound per hour for 39 O. N. No» fur- 
ther increase in octane number improved the oil consumption. 
Cther tests showed improvement up to 45 O. N. Higher com- 
pression ratios, it was believed, would bring the effect into 
higher ratings. 


Alco Opens in Houston 


NEW YORK, Jan. 25.—Alco Products, Inc., subsidiary 
of the American Locomotive Co., will open a branch office 
at Houston, Feb. 1, in the Esperson Bldg., according to M. 
O. Smyth, of the publicity department. 

John H. Erter, who has been with the main offices of 
the company for many years in executive positions, will be 
in charge of the Houston office, with R. W. Coghill as assist- 
ant. 

E. J. Hudson, formerly sole representative in Texas 
territory for the Alco company, will continue in close re- 
lationship with this office. 
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GAS DEPARTMENT 
ENGINEER 


WANTED 


Large oil corporation wishes to 
department engineer 


Must be 


graduate mechanical or chemical 


secure gas 


for Mexican service. 


engineer with not less than three 
years field or refinery experience, 


preferably operating gas plants. 


Salary commensurate with training, 
Give full 
particulars, which will be held 


experience and ability. 


strictly confidential. 


Address **ENGINEER’’ 
National Petroleum News 
904 World Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 























HAVE YOU 
DoNE IT? 


. taken advantage of 
that special new low rate 
of $2 a year for NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS! 


You couldn’t more profit- 
ably invest this small sum 
than in your knowledge 
of what’s happening in the 
oil world. 


It’s an investment in 
YOURSELF, and is bound 
to pay you BIG DIVI- 
DENDS all during 1-9-3-7. 


Have your own “personal 
copy’’ sent to your home, 
where you can read the 
paper in comfort and 
without interruption. 


Start 1937 auspiciously 
with NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS each 
week... 52 weeks for $2. 
(Canada $3; Foreign $3.50). 


Address: 531 Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New Re 


High film strength lubricating oil. No. 
2 063 857, issued Dec. 8, 1936; filed Feb. 
10, 1934; W. L. Steiner, assignor to The 
Lubri-Zol Development Corp.; no draw- 
ing; 5 claims. 
© A lubricating oil containing a_halo- 
genated terpene. As an example, one per 
cent of pinene hydrochloride by volume, 
prepared by the ordinary method of sat- 
urating pinene with dry hydrochloric 
acid, is added to an S.A.E. 30 mineral 
lubricating oil by thoroughly mixing at 
160° F. A film strength of 11,500 pounds 
per square inch was determined on test 
as compared with 6000 pounds for the 
same oil without the addition agent. 


* * * 


Rectification. No. 2 059 494, issued Nov. 
3, 1936; filed July 25, 1935; R. N. Shiras; 
one drawing; 2 claims. 
© In the fractionation of vapors contain- 
ing normally gaseous and liquefiable com- 
ponents, natural reflux is provided by 
flowing the overhead gas and an absorp- 
tion menstruum for the vapors concur- 
rently through an externally cooled zone 
simultaneously to absorb a portion of the 
gas and to withdraw heat of absorption 
from the menstruum. The unabsorbed 
gas is separated from the cooled men- 
struum which is flowed countercurrently 
against these vapors through a fraction- 
ating zone. 

The process combines the absorption 
and stabilization steps in the absorption 
process. 


Non-corrosive lubricant. No. 2 058 342, 
issued Oct. 20, 1936; filed Oct. 3, 1935; R. 
C. Moran, W. L. Evers and E. W. Fuller, 
assignors to Socony-Vacuum QOil Co.; no 
drawing; 4 claims. 


@ Lubricating oil in which there is in- 
corporated small amounts of tripheny]- 
phosphite (C,H,O),P to render it non-cor- 
rosive, particularly to bearing surfaces 
of metals selected from the class consist- 
ing of cadmium and copper, cadmium and 
silver, cadmium and nickel or copper and 
lead. 


The compound may be prepared by the 
reaction of phenol and phosphorus tri- 
chloride and the mixture is heated until 
the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceases. 

Patent No. 2058 343 covers the use of 
aryl phosphite and tribetanaphthyl phos- 
phite for the same purpose and No. 2 058- 
344 covers the use of tricresylphosphite. 


Desulfurizing. No. 2064999, issued 
Dec. 22, 1936; filed May 25, 1932; C. B. 
Watson, assignor to The Pure Oil Co.; 
one drawing; 4 claims. 


@ Method of simultaneously desulfurizing 
and fractionating oils containing hydro- 
gen sulfide and mercaptans. Distillation 


REVIEWS OF 


FINING ATENTS 


takes place in the presence of hydrated 
lime which combines with hydrogen sul- 
fide present in the crude oil leaving only 
the mercaptans in the vapors comprising 
the lower boiling fractions. 


The lower boiling compounds are treat- 
ed with copper oxide to remove the mer- 
captans. The necessity of treating hy- 
drogen sulfide with copper oxide is avoid- 
ed and the objections incident to such 
treatment are said to be overcome. 


* * * 


Treatment. No. 2065470, issued Dec. 
22, 1936; filed Aug. 31, 1934; P. C. Keith, 
Jr., assignor to Gasoline Products Co.; 
one drawing, 6 claims. 


@ Process in which anti-knock value is im- 
proved without the necessity of prelimin- 
ary distillation of crude to separate stocks 
for separate cracking. In the process a 
portion of the heavy cracked naphtha 
mixed with straight-run naphtha derived 
from the crude charging stock is recycled 
through a reforming zone. 


Fresh relatively heavy charging stock is 
heated to distilling temperature and va- 
pors separated from a liquid residue in a 
stripping zone. The vapors are fraction- 
ated to form straight-run gasoline, heavy 
virgin naphtha, and, if desired, other in- 
termediate distillates such as _ straight- 
run kerosine. The straight-run heavy 
naphtha is removed and subjected to strip- 
ping by contact with steam. The resulting 
heavy naphtha is cracked and vapors from 
resulting products are separated from a 
liquid residue. 

The vapors are fractionated in a sep- 
arate zone to segregate a final desired 
gasoline distillate. The heavier products 
are fractionally condensed to form a 
heavy naphtha condensate and heavier 
gas oil condensate. The naphtha condens- 
ate is removed, subjected to stripping by 
steam, and then combined with the 
straight-run naphtha for passage through 
the reforming zone. The heavier gas oil 
condensate is preferably passed through 
a separate cracking zone and the result- 
ing products are introduced into an evap- 
orating zone with the reformed naphtha. 


The topped crude resulting from the 
preliminary distilling operation is sep- 
arately cracked and the resulting viscos- 
ity-broken products are introduced into 
the evaporating zone already mentioned. 
Light vapors resulting from the fraction- 
ation of vapors flashed from the liquid 
residue removed from the evaporating 
zone are condensed and a portion of the 
resulting condensate may be introduced 
into the transfer line between the re- 
forming heater and the evaporator, in or- 
der to quench the hot reformed products 
and prevent accumulation of coke and in 
the transfer line. The remainder of the 
flashed distillate may be introduced into 
the evaporator or may be used elsewhere 
in the process as a refluxing medium. 
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The only complete spark 

plug service unit. Tests, 

cleans all makes and sizes 

of spark plugs. Pays for 

itself in increased sales. 

Attractively priced. Ask 
your jobber. 
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CHAMPION 


SPOTLIGHTS THE 


Mi 


Truck and bus fleets are conceded 
to be the greatest users of replace- 
ment and service parts, per unit, in 
the nation. Service is severe. Mile- 
age is tremendous. Dependability 
is an absolute requirement. Highest 
quality that yields lowest cost per 
mile is the accepted rule for buying. 
Champion Spark Plugs are used by 
a majority of the great fleets of the 
country. Whether they are bus or 
truck fleets, large or small, most 
operators have long recognized that 


—- 


sf 





Champion Coverage of Bus and Truck Fleets 
Assures You Your Share of This Great Market 


Champions make every engine a 
better performing engine. 
Moreover, through consistent and 
specially edited advertising, as well 
as engineering consultation service 
with Champion field representatives 
on spark plug problems, the bus 
and truck operators of the nation 
have learned to depend on depend- 
able Champion Spark Plugs. 

Your share of this great market 
and your profits are assured if you 
stock and push Champions. 











ROBERT M. STITH 


Robert M. Stith, Indianapolis, is president of the Indiana 
Independent Petroleum Association. 
He left the hardware jobbing business in 1923 to join the sales staff 
of one of the major oil companies. He looked after jobbing sales 
for this and another integrated company in Indiana and nearby 
states until 1930 when he organized the Stith Petroleum Co., with 
a bulk filling station in Indianapolis. He now has three bulk filling 


stations there and also stations in Louisville, Crawfordsville and 
Bloomington. 
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